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Just 70,000 
targeted: 
what about 
the election’s 
neglected 
millions? 



TonetotaBc Paddy Ashdown listening to famines’ problems y ester da y in Waffington, Sutton, which has a UbDean-controlted council Photograph: John Voos 


Anthony Bevins 

Political Editor 


The great gulf of the election 
campaign was exposed by Pad- 
dy Ashdown and church leaders 
yesterday, with the Libera] De- 
mocrat leader accusing Labour 
of only being interested in 
70.00U key-seal voters out the 44 
million registered to vote. 

Following a visit to a council 
estate in south-west London, Mr 
Ashdowo told a Westminster 
rally last night that be had been 
to a centre for young single par- 
ents - “People who. as the 


Council of Churches made dear 
today, are all too often made the 
scapegoats by politicians, when 
what they need is our support. 

‘‘These are the people whose 
concerns have so far been ad- 
dressed by neither Mr Major 
nor Mr Blair in this election; for 
the simple reason that, to these 
people, they have nothing to say. 

“These are the people who 
have been let down, left out and 
left behind by this Govern- 
ment And who risk being let 
down, left out and left behind 
in this election." 

Mr Ashdown said that 


Labour bad lost its passion, con- 
viction, and its crusade, and was 
instead directing its campaign, 
cash and message at the short- 
term concerns of the 70,000 vot- 
ers in the marginal seats, who 
advisers said would swing the 
election, and Labour into office. 

Underscoring that point, the 
churches earlier stepped in 
where the politicians feared to 
tread, with a report in which 
they attacked social division, un- 
employment and poverty - and 
criticised all parties, including 
the Liberal Democrats. 

In a report which condemned 


both public apathy and an over- 
reliance on the market econo- 
my, they called for higher 
taxation, more public spending, 
a national minimum wage and 
reform of the benefits system. 

Tn the British election cam- 
paign the political parties are 
competing for votes by promis- 
ing low taxation," the report. 
Unemployment and the Future of 
Work, said. 

“When so many are living in 
poverty and unemployment, it 
is wrong to give priority to the 
claims of those who ate already 
well off. None of the political 


parties has put forward a pro- 
gramme which offers much real 
hope of improvement to those 
in greatest need.'’ ... 

Member* of the inquiry on 
unemployment and the future 
of work, conducted for all the 
main Christian churches in 
Britain and Ireland, said they 
were “shocked and saddened" 
by what they had seen. 

Children were growing up in:, 
families where unemployment 
was an inheritance from sever- 
al generations, they said. While 
the majority of people had be- 
come more prosperous in the 


past IS years, a mino rity had be- 
come much poorer. They called 
for a programme of public 
spending to create jobs in 
health, education,’ community 
care, service industries and the 
buflding trade, funded by in- 
creases in taxes for the better off. 

Real jobs should be created 
for the long-term unemployed, 
they argued, and a miiiimmn 
wage should hnprove the iot of 
the poorest among' the em- 
ployed. Means testing of ben- 
efits should be cut, priority 
should be givea to teaching all 
young people basic skills and a 


national employment forum 
should be setup. 

Andrew Brittoo, executive sec- 
retary of the churches' working 
party and former director of the 
National Institute of Economic 
and Social Research, said the “vi- 
sion of the Kingdom of God" 
should rule the whole ofltfe in- 
cluding politics and economics. 

John Major disagreed with 
the churches’ judgement 
“There is no point in wearing 
ytiur heart on your sleeve if you 
have, nothing in the national 
wallet with which to help,” he 
said in an interview with Adam 


Boulton on Sky News last night 
Gordon Brown, the shadow 
Chancellor, welcomed the re- 
port and claimed it was an in- 
dictment of the state of Britain. 

• “The Conservatives must 
now answer whey they have 
foiled to tackle the huge inner 
city problems of unemploy- 
ment and why we facet the 
threat of an underclass in 
. Britain,” he said. For 4bc -Lib- 
eral Democrats* deputy leader 
Alan Beith said his party offered 
more than the others to meet 
the churches', programme. 
Election countdown, pages 8-12 
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Sleaze showdown at Knutsford Corral 



Jo jo Mayes 


Showdown: Nefl Hamilton hijacking Martin Beffs press con- 
ference at Knutsford yesterday Photograph: Peter Macc&armjd 


It was as if the OK Corral had come to The 
Heath at Knutsford. Under the blazing son 
stood Martin Bell, prospective independent 
“anti-corruption” candidate, dressed in 
white and flanked by former soldier 
Colonel Bob Stewart. 

Facing him stood Conservative 
candidate Neil Hamilton, flanked tty 
another seasoned fighter - his wife, 
Christine. 

As Mr Bell prepared to launch his 
campaign in Thtton yesterday afternoon, the 
previously elusive Mr Hamilton emerged 
to hijack the war correspondent’s press 
conference because, he muttered as he 
strode across the green, “he bad a few 
questions of his own”. 

This small slice of the general election 
brings daily more bizarre scenes and here, 
in the Cheshire stockbroker belt, the two 
veterans, one of bloody battlegrounds and 
the other of more gentlemanly conflicts, 
faced each other, surrounded by a heaving 
circle of reporters and cameramen. 

A! first it appeared to be an uncommonly 
polite confrontation. 

Mr Hamilton, despite his wife’s assertion 


that he could not talk “under the 
Representation of the People's Act" told 
reporters he had come to help “lay some 
ground rules" before what looked like a 
bloody fight. 

Mr Bell assured him: “I don’t intend to 
get into the substance of any allegations 
about you, I intend to talk about trust” It 
would, he said, be counterproductive. 

But then the Hamiltons' more seasoned 
political skills came into play, and they 
began what looked like something of a 
domestic ambush. 

. “So arc you prepared to give me the 
benefit of the doubt on these allegations?" 
asked Mr Hamilton. 

As Mr Bell faltered, with a gallant 
“absolutely”, Mrs Hamilton repeatedly 
interjected with; “Do you then accept my 
husband is innocent?" 

If Mr Bell accepted a man's presumed 
innocence, the Hamiltons’ rounded, then 
why was he standing as an “anti-corruption" 
candidate? 

Mr Bell, evidently wishing be had 
brought his flak jacket, denied this, saying 
he was standing as an independent. (He 
later felt obliged to reaffirm his position. 
“I have qoi said Mr Hamilton is innocent 


of the charges against him. I have said some 
of the charges are not proven. I'm not going 
to talk about them.") 

Mr Bell defended his “anti-corruption” 
stand by charging that Mr Hamilton had 
admitted some wrongdoing ia accepting 
hospitality from Mohammed al Fayed. 
“So did Tony Blair and John Prescott,” said 
Mr Hamilton. “Why aren’t you standing for 
Hull or Sedgfield theu?“ 

T can’t stand everywhere,” protested Mr 
BeD. 

“You can stand where you want as 
you’re not going to get elected." Mr 
Hamilton muttered. - 

The Hamiltons left smiling, having 
scored some political capital in the 
confrontation. 

Meanwhile, a local taxi driver traded 
punches with a cameraman on whose 
stool he had been standing and Col Stewart, 
former commander of British troops in 
Bosnia, who had been standing on the 
sidelines, announced he was there as a 
character witness. 

“Will, that was fun, wasn’t it?” said Mr 
Bell, as he left The exchange appeared to 
have given him a taste for the political 
battle. 


QUICKLY 


Reform of meat rules 

lough new regulations for every 
part of the meat industry were 
unveiled yesterday following re- 
cent food-poisoning outbreaks in 
Scotland which have killed 20 
people. Professor Hugh Pen- 
nington published the results of 


his official inquiry into the E.coU 
outbreaks and recommended 
wholesale reforms for meat han- 
dlers. The recommendations 
were immediately accepted by 
Michael Forsyth, the Secretary 
of Slate for Scotland, on behalf 
of the Government 


Middle East: a dream of peace is dead 


The Middle Eitst peace process 
is dead. Its defining moment 
came when President Clinton 
emerged Irani bis tails with 
Israeli prime minister Benjamin 
Netunvahu on Monday night 
and failed to condemn the new 
Jewish settlement on occupied 
lani 

Israelis will no doubt claim 
that terrorism destroyed the 
Oslo accords. Historians are 
likely to record that the peace 
was stillborn the moment the 
folly of the Oslo agreement - 
with too much trust and too few 
guarantees - became known. 

But dead it is. It is a service 
to the truth to say so - a 
pleasure only for those who 
believe that history is written in 
blood. For the West, the peace 
process has become the despair 


Clinton’s silence seals the fate of a troubled process “"gjR 


iif its friends and the delight of 
its enemies. If the Koran had 
permitted alcohol, the mullahs 
of Iran would be drinking cham- 
pagne tonight - toasting Mr 
Netanyahu and his new Jewish 
settlement with each glass. 

For everything thafwe were 
told would follow Oslo - a 
Palestinian stale, a joint capi- 
tal in Jerusalem, an end to a 
hundred wars of Middle East 
war - has turned to dust. And 
U is a lamentable fact that, once 
the Palestinians arrive in Wash- 
ington to hear their fate, they 
are likely to be presented by Mr 
Clinton with Israel’s condi- 
tions for future peace, includ- 
ing the continued construction 



ROBERT FISK 


of the Jewish settlement. If they 
accept this. Arafat’s men arc 
politically finished. If they re- 
ject it, they will be blamed for 
the deaLh of peace. Thus has 
Washington's Middle East pol- 
icy become Israel’s, 

For just as the settlement at 
Har Hama was the sword in the 


corpse of the peace process - 
because it destroyed Lhe land- 
for-peace foundation of 1991- 
so America’s two vetoes of UN 
condemnation of the settle- 
ment marks the end of US 
credibility in the region. The 
final Jewish encirclement of 
Jerusalem which this repre- 
sents - which denies any hope 
of talks on the ’final status* of 
the city - cuts off the head of 
the corpse of 'peace'. 

The reality is now on the 
streets of Tel Aviv - where a 
Palestinian bomber murdered 
three Israeli women - and in 
Gaza and the Wfest Bank, where 
another three Palestinians were 
killed yesterday. There will be 


■no future for the Americans 
here unless they* place their 
national interests above Israel’s. 
And they will not do thaL 
People may say that Arafat 
promised bis people a state and 
gave them a Bantustan. They 
may say that . Netanyahu 
promised his people security 
and presented them with war. 
The earning days will be acalanTi- 
ty for the brave Palestinians and 
Israelis who tried to raake-the 
Sawed agreement work. 

fijrtune-tdleis cut a poor trade 
in the Middle East, but the night- 
mare of the figure mua ind ude aB- 
out war between Palestinians and 
Israelis. riotingB the strectsof Arab 
nations who are supposed to be fair 


- through a 
— a USmSitazy in- 
tervention. Notto encowage peace 
but to maintain a ceasefire. 

Is all this just a journalist's 
professional cynicism? 1 fear 
not. It is already possible to ask 
the price of each Jewish house 
at Har Homa not in cash but 
in blood. No doubt the ghosts 
of rulers past will Watch this 
tragedy: Lawrence of Arabia, 
Balfour, the.founders of Mon- 
ism and Arab nationalism, 
Sadal and Begin, and die dead 
of four Middle East wars. 
Winston Churchill, a fervent 
Zionist in his early years, came 
to regard Palestine in the dying 
days of empire as a “hell disas- 
ter”. His shade may soon repeat 
these terrible words. 

Peace cauldron, page 15 
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Coastguards sued over 
Lyme Bay canoe deaths 

A da mag es claim ag ain gt the Government over the 1993 Lyme Bay 
canoeing disaster in which four teenagers were drowned has the 
potential to cost huge sums of money, it emerged yesterday. 

A writ just issued against the Department of Transport, which is 
responsible for the coastguard service, alleges that the youngsters 1 
who died would have survived but for negligence by coastguards 
and that the survivors would not have been injured. 

The action has been launched by organisers of the canoeing trip, 
OLL Ltd, of EUenbarough House, Wellington Street, Cheltenham, 
Gloucestershire. They are seeking an indemnity in respect of 
compensation they have paid to the families of those who died and 
to the survivors. Their writ claims that HM Coastguard Portland, 
Dorset, failed to convey any sense of urgency to Royal Navy ’ 

helicopters, misinterpreted weather conditions, directed search 
helicopters to the wrong area and failed to operate an effective 
chain of command. 

Warning for hay fever sufferers 

Hay fever misery is set to hit sufferers at least three weeks earlier 
than usual this year, it was claimed yesterday. 

The high March temperatures have hastened the production of 
tree pollen, particularly in southern England and the Midlands, 
according to hay fever treatment manufacturers Beconase, and as a 
result, millions of people can soon expect to suffer sneezing fits and 
sore eves. Beconase said information from the Pollen Research 
Unit showed that the peak of the tree pollen season was expected 
to occur over the next two weeks in the South and Midlands, and 
over the next three to four weeks in the North. 

Cancer boy’s swim tragedy 

An eight-year-old boy who was battling against cancer died in a 
swimming pool hours after going on a special holiday to prepare 
him for more treatment, it was revealed yesterday. 

Andrew Morris, of Locks Heath, Sou tham pton, was pulled 
unconscious from the pool at the Longleat Center Parcs resort in 
Wiltshire as he bathed with his mother. Medics to revive the child 
at the resort but, despite being airlifted to hospital, he was 
pronounced dead shortly afterwards. 

Andrew, who bad been suffering cancer for two years, had been 
taken to the resort on Monday for a week's holiday as a special 
treat before returning to hospital for further chemotherapy. Police 
believe his Alness may have contributed to his death and are unable 
to confirm whether or not he drowned. 

Footballer's brother in gun death 

The shocked partner of 
ex-England soccer star 
Barry Venison's younger 
brother told yesterday 
how he began “s mashing 
up” their home two days 
before he was found dead 
from shotgun wounds. 
Sharon Ridley said that 
when David Venison got 
into a temper last Friday 
night, she feared she and 
their three young children 
would be killed, and they 
fled the house and spent 
the weekend at a women’s 
refuge. Mr Venison, who 
is thought to have kiDed himself, was depressed after the death of 
his mother Vedia, 52, whose funeral was held last week, she said. 

Mr Venison’s body was found when his father and an uncle forced 
their way into the house on Sunday. 

Ms Ridley said she was speaking out to deny media suggestions 
about his death and that be resented the fame of his brother Barry 
(pictured), now a Southampton player. 

Parents tied toddler into car seat 

The parents of an 18-month -old baby boy tied him into a car safety 
seat for 10 nig hts to prevent him undoing his nappy and malting a 
mess, Gloucester Crown Court was told yesterday. 

The child’s mother and stepfather, both 23 and from Wotton 
under Edge, Gloucestershire, admitted wilfully ill-treating him by 
keeping hue “cocooned" in the safety seat at nights. The mother 
was sentenced to six months' jail suspended for a year, and the 
stepfather was ordered to do 175 hours of community service. The 
judge said he was satisfied they had been “irresponsible and 
misguided in the extreme ** rather than deliberately cruel. 

Boy, 11, accused of male rape 

An 11-year-old boy is due before a crown court judge next week 
accused of raping a 12-year-old boy. 

Nottinghamshire police said the incident allegedly took plate in 
the Basford area of Nottingham last October. The boy, who is now 
H and cannot be named for legal reasons, was 10 at the time of the 
alleged offences. He is accused of robbery and rape. 

Man denies Tube robberies 

The leader of a gang of train robbers was trapped by police when he 
answered a call on a stolen pager, the Old Bailey was told yesterday. 

Leroy Fearon, who is accused of leading an armed gang which ter- 
rorised passengers on the London Underground, decided to use his 
home phone to respond to a message left on the bleeper by a detec- 
tive. The officer then dialled 1471 to get the number, and traced it to 
an address in Kfiburn, north-west London, where Mr Fearon, was ar- 
rested. The prosecution alleges that Mr Fearon, IS, and his accom- 
plices used the threat of a shotgun, pistol and knives to demand money 
and valuables during a crime spree on the Metropolitan Line last spring. 
Mr Fearon denies the charge and the case continues. Kim Sengupta 

French fleet in fishing protest 

French fisherman carried out a “friendly’* invasion of Guernsey yes- 
terday, marching through the streets of the island’s capital to present 
a petition over disputed fishing rights. They bad hoped to talk directly 
to their Channel Island counterparts but when their Seel of 13 boats 
arrived, the fishermen of St Peter Port were noticeable by their ab- 
sence, deciding it would be better to leave negotiations to politicians 
and civil servants. The Guernsey bailiff, Sir Graham Dorey, also de- 
cided to keep a low profile leaving his secretary, Anthony Richings, 
to receive a petition requesting the reinstatement of an agreement 
allowing them to fish in Guernsey waters. Philip Jtiune 
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Teresa Muter and Denise Cullen outside Guy's Hospital yesterday (Photograph; Phtt Meech) 
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fNp«o women, both 29 r who had been best friends 
:>• I • sA primary irehbol but had nofseeri each other 
7^ I -for . 17 years, were reunited when they both 
received kidney transplants from The same donor,' 

- The cormecfion only emerged on the day thatTere-. 
sa Writer and Debtee Cuflen underwentsiageryat Guy’s 
Hospital, in southTjondon. The.twp women are still Hv- 


Assisi in Peckham, south LondoroThey also have file 
same blood group and tissue type, and when trans- 
plant organs became avaDabte ttiey were the most suit- 
able matches in tho area ; - 1 --. 


/The chances of this happening are extraorrfin£ffy.Thera 
: are more than 7 million people in. file health region, 
• but Guy’s carries out only around 100. kidney trans- 
plants a year." : . ;. • 'V -- 

The friends were ptaced In different classes at St 
Veronica's Secondary High anddrifted apart as Tere- 
sa developed kidney problems and took fimeolfschool 


Brenda leads 
rm bid for 
summer ratings 

[TV has created Gayle Tuesday, its 
own Page Three “stunna", as the 
centrepiece of a comedy battle 
with its new rival Channel S. 

Gayle's World, starting the 
stand-up comedian Brenda 
Gilhooly (right) will run nightly in a 
new ITV Comedy Zone created as 
part of the commercial channel's 
£1 70m summer schedule. 

Channel 5 already has a nightly 
programme called the Comedy 
Store. ITVs Comedy Zone comes 
from the comedy club Jongleurs in 
London, Channel S’s comes from 
The Comedy Store, also in Lon- 
don. The Comedy Zone will run on 
weeknights after News at Ten. 

The ITV network director, Mar- 
cus Plantin, hinted that he was 
looking for ways to move News at 
Ten now that Channel 5 is sched- 
uling movies against the news 
every night 

Borrowing from other broad- 
casters is a theme of the sched- 
ule. ITV is running a week of 
-themed "paranormal* programmes 
called Into The Unknown. The 
themed strand was pioneered by 
Channel 4 and copied by BBC2. 
ITV is using Into The Unknown to 
introduce Millennium, an American 
scM) series from the producer of 
BBCVaXEI/es. 

"The objective is to give a range 


for dialysis and treatment For nearly two 
■ were out of touch. Mrs Mfriter did 
friend had suffered kidney failure last sunirh^^||tesM 
January, both . received urgent 
they had been chosen for transplants. ^ 

«s Cullen had already gone down to 
theatre when Mrs Mtrtter saw a woman wnq^Sibd^ 
familiar. When they began .talking, shere^feoffm|fl^ 
was the mother of her school friend. - ; ...’1: . 'jFJgP 
: “ft's betterthan winning the foflary,^*rs 
' yesterday. "The tiarwpfeait has not only <jnma usran 
opportunity lo ihre normal fives, buf if has tooughti^ 

. back together agairtlfs really great stuff. TTredocfotS/ 

‘ couldn't befave*.*':.--- ,'■ v ■ A jA 

- The; friendship rekfedled, Mrs Vinter, yrifo 
“ Norwood, and Mi CUflen, Who ^ 

-;now oh the t^epholW to each titter ^ 

Although .Mrs Mkrter frad some ffirflsl probfens-wfth- 
jfejerttion of h ar transplantBd_kktosy4toth 
now recovering welL ;t : > • .r : ;- v j : : 


Last voyage for 
Falklands rebel 

Tributes were paid yestwday to the 
Falklands veteran Captain Nick 
Barker, who has died, aged 63. 

The captain and his ship En- 
durance played a vital part in the 
1982 South Atlantic conflict 
But he incurred the wrath of the 
establishment by saying his warn- 
ings of an escalation of tension in 
the area before the invasion had 
been ignored. 

In January 1982 when the ship 
visited the Argentinian port of 
Ushuaia he was told by an Argen- 
tine naval officer that he was in 
"the Mahrinas war zone". 

When he asked who the enemy 
was, he was told: "You". 

He was also warned by an Ar- 
gentine captain over a glass of 
brandy that an invasion was immi- 
nent Both Incidents, he said, were 
reported but ignored by officials. 

He also said he was brushed off 
by Navy HQ when he phoned dur- 
ing the conflict to clarity the rules 
of engagement He was told to ring 
again after 2pm when the relevant 
official would be back from lunch. 

Tire son of a Navy man, Barker 
retired from the service in 1988. He 
went on to write novels, including 
Red Ice, a thriller set in the South 
Atlantic, and Beyond Endurance, 
an account of the conflict 
Capt Barker, who died after a 
Jong illness, leaves a write Jennifer 
and four children. Obituary, page 16 



of programmes that have specific 
appeal to younger viewers. It is 
nothing to do with Channel 5," 
said Mr Plantin. 

ITV is likely to raise eyebrows 
with its first broadcast of The Roy- 
al Tournament which it won from 
the BBC. It plans to use the mak- 
ers ol the Gladiators to produce 
fire show and include some of the 
Gladiators in the programme. 

ITV has reduced by a third the 
number of repeals in its summer 
schedule from 90 to 60 hours, ft is 
also banking heavily on big audi- 
ences from Its Formula 1 coverage 
and the dimax of the UEFA Cham- 
pions' League. Paul McCann 


Sacked BA union man to appeal 


The highest-paid union official in Britain, sacked from 
his job with British Airways after allegedly attacking 
another official, is considering launching an appeal 
against the airline’s decision. 

Mike Coleman, who was earning more than 
£100,000 from his BA job and as head of British Air- 
lines Stewards and Stewardesses Association (Bassa 
2000), is said to have assaulted and spat at Dave Fal- 
lon, an official of Cabin Crew *89, a small union which 
represents mainly long-haul staff. 

The allegations were substantiated by an internal 
BA hearing. A final appeal, to a director of the airline, 
then upheld the dec&ion to sack him last week. 

However toe union claims to have six witnesses 
whose accounts differ from that considered by toe 
airline. According to a Bassa spokesman, Mr 
Coleman "is considering an appeal for unfair 
dismissal*. 

A BA spokesman said Mr Coleman could take the 
matter up at qn industrial tribunal, but stood by its 
derision. 

The spokesman said: "We can confirm that Mike 
Coleman has been dismissed. Physical assault is 
construed as gross misconduct for which dismissal is 
toe appropriate sanction." 

Bassa Is affiliated to toe giant Transport and Gener- 
al Workers’ Union, which has nearly one trillion mem- 
bers. Yet fire TGWU boss Bill Morris receives an 


annual-salary of only £47,000. Mr Coleman picks up 
nearly £50,000 a year Just in commission on his 
members’ £120 annual union subscription. 

Mr Coleman also gets a 7 per cent cut from union 
subscriptions and £75 a day he receives from branch 
funds for union business. This Is believed to top 
£20,000 a year in addition to his salary. 

Bassa has around 8,500 members, compared with 
the 3,500 members of Cabin Crew ’89, which broke 
away from toe association right years ago. 

Mr Coleman lives in a £300,000 home in Hampton, 
south-west London, complete with swimming pool 
and snooker table. His children are privately 
educated. 

The government's Trade Union Certification Office 
confirmed today it had conducted a year-fong investi- 
gation into allegations of financial Regularity at Bas- 
sa, which involved interviewing Mr Coleman. 

The Certification Officer, Ted Whybrew, decided to 
take no further action, writing in a letter to TGWU 
general secretary Bill Morris last month: ‘From what I 
have seen there is no evidence of a significant issue 
of financial corruption in which members’ funds were 
diverted to private grin. 

“But there is evidence of. extremety bad administra- 
tion, weak financial contraband non-implementation of 
the union's own rules regarding toe control of branch 
finances." Randeep Ramesh 


INDUSTRY p 

Stalling car sales blamed ^ ; P 

on election uncertainty «. L 

ss ■ 1 

intending to buy cars during the coming year has dropped by oott T . ■ ' 
fifth, from 36 per cent to 30 percent.- ■. « 

Sr buyers’ confidence bad been at a three-year high from .-9 

August 1996 until January 1997, but these latest figures show : 
motorists are stalling on their decision to buy new vehicles. 

The latest Autoglass survey quizzed prospective car buyers on 

why they were hesitant 10 buy and discovered that 6Q per cent of 

drivers concerned about the election fear they will be worse oil 
under arty new government,-. 

Andy Edyvean, Autoglass manager, said; “Cars arc major 
purchases and the political climate is dearly affecting buyers’ _ 

at “^fewe hoping this fail is just a blip and thin$a will gp back to 
normal after the election. The trend is f or boommg car sales and £ 

we are convinced that Record-breaking highs will Span return". ; r: 
The latest s tatistics from the Society ofMotor Manufacturers • - 

and Traders also show a chop in the number of cam being > 

registered for March* down py 0.2 per cent. “ ■ '•= • 

The total number of cars registered for the first quarter Q11997 S- - 
was up by 3.48 per ceht&t 549,534 cars, 18,485 more than the same r | 
period last year. •> . . Colin Blackstock itfl 
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PHARMACEUTICALS 

Drug exports reach £6bn 

British p harma ceutical companies exported medicines worth £6bn 
last yean according to a revie w of the fndnstry tomorrow 


Industry (ABPI) shows that exports had increased by 11 per cent 
in the year to November 1996. It says the UK pharmaceutical 
industry is heading lor a record trade surplus for 1996«fli5bn. 

■frevor Jones, director-general of the ABPI, said he was 
confident the industry, which employs 75,000 people in the UK, 
would soon become “the biggest single money earner for Britain". 
The biggest current export earner is road vehicles at £14bn. 

The review revealed that Britons spend an average of £70 per 
bead a year on prescription medicines — they are likely to spend 
twice as much on tobacco products and three times as much on 
alcoholic drinks. They required more than 10 prescriptions each in 
1996 - one more than in 15195. Mark Rowe 

TOURISM 

Parking most vital for B&B guests 

Parking, oomes before cooking for guests staying at bed-and- * 
breakfast establishments, it was revealed yesteiday. 

B&B guests rate on-site parking as the most important thing 
about their stay - even above a cooked breakfast or an evening 
meal, the AA said. 

After parking, the top priority was a cooked breakfast. The next 
most important aspect of a B&B stay was tea and coffee-making, 
-facilities in the room. 

An evening meal was fourth in the priority list, while the 
availability of an ironing bo aid and telephone in theguests' , 
bedroom was rated as the least important 

The survey was carried out during tests for the AAs Landlady of 
the Year competition. TWenty finalists have been chosen from more 
than 3,500 AA-listed small hotels, guesthouses, farmhouses and 
inns. 
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Switch to the Alliance Account and you’ll enjoy one of the 
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Its just one of the features which sets this account apart 
from the rest 

• Credit interest of up to 3.0% gross p.a. 

• 24 hour telephone banking, 365 days a year 

• Access to your money through around 350 branches, 20.000 
Post Offices and over 9.000 UNK cash machines 

We will also help you switch your account To apply 'or for 
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* K 1,1 9<>IUMK nrengmere oatning with the Maze that destroyed tiro square miles of Dartmoor on Monday,, damaging wildlife. If the dimate continues to be warm and dry; fires like this could occur regularly Photograph: Guy Newman/Apex 

Fires ignite tinder-dry Britain 

National park and woodlands damaged WKSS33MSMSSMSESMM Sunbathing warnings 
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Nicholas Schoon 

The deepening drought has left 
large swathes of upland FugfanH 
and its national parks endan- 
gered by fires. 

If the climate continues to be 
'I' warm and dry, there are bound 
to be more countryside fires - 
and large wildfires of the kind 
seen in North America and 
southern Europe could start to 
be seen in Britain. 

The week began with a moor- 
land fire on Dartmoor, Devon, 
the worst there in more than 
two decades, which burned out 
two square miles and caused se- 
vere damage to wildlife in a na- 
ture reserve. Then, yesterday, a 
large fire in a forest in Cheshire 
showed woodlands could be in 
danger too. 

Hot, dry summers invariably 
increase the risk of moorland 
and forest fires, leading to ex- 
treme anti-fire precautions in the 
most vulnerable areas. Farts of 


the Peak-District National Park 
were dosed for more than a 
month in the drought year of 
1995 because of the fire risk. 

But this year the severe short- 
fall in winter rain has meant the 
risk is mounting much earlier 
than usual on much of Eng- 
land's moorlands. The new, 
green growth of heather and 
- Bracken - which is fire-resistani 
- has not yet started, while in 
many areas the dead vegetation 
is extremely dry. 

A 61 -year-old man arrested 
on suspicion of starting the 
Dartmoor fire was released on 
police ball yesterday. The local 
man will report hack to Tbrquay 
police station in mid-May, said 
a Devon mid Cornwall force 
spokesman. 

"Bno hundred firemen fought 
the flames on the eastern edge 
of the moor on Moncfey after- 
noon and into the night. Up to 
10 appliances were still at the* 
jsceoeye?ta^,dealingTOfothe 
til 


nnrairin nfll mfnnr flaTYMip as thi» 

hot, sunny weather continued. 

There was another large fire 
on north Dartmoor last week 
Some of that blaze was in the 
park’s military firing range area, 
and two shells exploded making 
it dangerous for the Fire 
Brigade to work there. Dr Nkk 
Atkinson. Dartmoor National 
Park chief officer, said it could 
take 20 years for the heathland 
to recover. . 

The firCj near the village of 
Lustleigh. raced through heath- 
land which is due to be desig- 
. nated a National .. Nature 
Reserve later this year - but it 
did not penetrate the. upland 
oaksof -Yamer Wood which al- - 
readyhave that designation. 

Phil Phge, South Devon sites 
manager for Fngtish Nature, 


said the blaze had- wiped out 
Dartmoor’s only colony erf one 
of Britain’s rarest small buds, the 
T)ahfbrif \taihter jtst at the start 
of its nesting season. • 


The warbler, of which there 
-are only some 600 breeding 
pairs in die coimhy, onfy-acrived 
on Dartmoor a few years ago. 

Moorland is deliberately 
burnt in a controlled wary be- 
tween October and the end of 
April across the country to en- 
courage new growth and game 
birds, especially grouse. But 
some of these burns have got 
out of control in recent weeks. 

The North Yorkshire Moors 
national pari: said the risk of 
fires was now growing. “We’ve 
had to put out some earfy warn- 
ings” said David Brewster head 
of park services. 

There was a major blaze in 
a clearing in Delamere Forest, 
central Cheshire, in the after- 
noon when a controlled burn 
got out of hand. 

Up to 60 firefighters from the 
Cheshire Brigade fought the 
flames and succeeded in stop- 
ping them spreading into the 
surrounding woods. 


: V fteinfcB values for the period April 1996 toMarcbl9Q7 
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Glenda Cooper 

Social Affairs Correspondent 

Cancer charities yesterday 
warned early sunbathers tha't 
soaking up the rays even at this 
time of the year could put them 
in danger of skin damage. 
Despite the well-known link 
between sunburn and skin 
cancer there are 40,000 new 
cases of skin cancer reported in 
Britain every year and the most 
serious form of the disease, 
malignant melanoma, kills 1300 
people annually. 

But while many people take pre- 
cautions abroad, they still dis- 
count the risk in Britain. And 
experts are worried that young 
people still desire a tan. A 
MORI poll for the Cancer 
Research Campaign found that 
nearly 60 per cent of 8 to 10- 
year-olds thought a sun tan 


made them look cool. 

The hours around midday are 
the most dangerous for sun- 
bathing with llam-3pm being 
the peak period for burning. 
Sunbathers along the coast are 
most at risk due to deceptive 
cold winds blowing in from the 
sea and the clarity of the coastal 
atmosphere. 

Health Education Authority' 
guidance says people should 
shift to the shade around mid- 
day, take care not to burn, cov- 
er up and use a high-factor 
sunscreen on exposed skin. 

■ Hayfever is set to hit suffer- 
ers at least three weeks earlier 
than usual this year. The Pollen 
Research Unit said unusually 
high March temperatures had 
hastened the production of 
birch tree pollen, particularly in 
southern England and the 
Midlands. 
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Henry VIII fishing basket turns up in 
the moat at the Tower of London 
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A Ifeomai of the Guard with the baste* which may have bean used to catch fish for HemyVW 


Staton Reeve 

A wicker basket which could 
have been used to catch fish for 
Henry VHlhasbeen discovered 
by archaeologists in the “tower 
of London moaL 
It is nor to fmd an old arte- 
fact made from an organic ma- 
terial sudi as wicker still intact, 
and the xunenttrong team which 
- discovered the basket on Mon- 
day evening delayed removing 
it until yesterday to prevent it 
from being exposed overnight 
The basket dates from the 
late 15th or early to mid-16fh 
century, which is the period 


when fish from the moat were 
being cooked for the king’s 
table; and was found west of the 
White Tower, in what used to be 
known as the West Meat Dur- 
ing the 16th century fish caught 
in that area were reserved for 
the king’s household. 

“To unearth something like 
this in a moat anywhere would 
be very Interesting, but to find 
It in a world heritage site is 
extremely important,” said Gra- 
ham Keevill. director of the 
excavation. “The discovery 
backs up all the documentary 
sources we have on this period.^ 

According to Mr KeeviH, arte- 


facts made from organic mate- 
rials such as wicker rarely survive 
due to bacterial decay from the 
soil but conservation experts 
believe the basket was preserved 
because of water levels m the day 
and by being four metres 
beneath the surface of the soil. 

After they noticed pieces of 
wickerwork protruding from 
the trench on Monday, the ar- 
chaeologists began the prepa- 
rations to move the basket lb 
protect it, they will remove the 
basket in the large block of soil 
ft was found m by slipping a tim- 
ber board underneath. 

They wiD then probably use 


an airtight container - described 
by one expert as a “giant lunch- 
box”- to ensure the basket 
stays waterlogged and to pre- 
vent oxygen from causing decay. 
The container and basket will 
then be moved to Hampton 
Court in south-west London, 
where more protracted con- 
servation treatment can begin. 

The Wfcst Moat, the site of 
the find, is proving to be a trea- 
sure trove for archaeologists. 
“This is one of the best places 
at the Tbwer of London to dig 
because it gives you a cross sec- 
tion of the entire area,” said Mr 
KeeviD, who believes it is a 


prime archaeological site. His 
team has been on site for just 
under a year and has dug about 
60 trenches around the Tower 
of London, but the site of the 
West Moat is the biggest single 
trench dug so far. 

The fishing basket counts 
among the fop five finds un- 
earthed on the site. Last year, 
members of the Oxford Ar- 
chaeological Unit unearthed a 
tower dating from the 13tfa cen- 
tury during the reign of Herny 
m, and onty last week a jug and 
a money box, estimated to be at 
least 500 years-old were dis- 
covered in the same area. 
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Hygiene purge on food shops 



Stephen Goodwin 
and Charles Arthur 


Tragedies like the E. coli out- 
breaks in Scotland, which killed 
more than - 20 people, could be 
averted if the Government 
abandoned its “light touch" 
approach to enforcement of 
hygiene regulations. 

A report on the outbreaks by 
Professor Hugh Pennington's 
expert group stopped short of 
blaming deregulation for lead- 
ing to the deaths. But its con- 
clusions made it clear that 
legislation, rather than "best- 
praclicc" recommendations, 
must be implemented to avert 
similar outbreaks. 

The final report offered some 
comfort to small and rural 
butchers, who had feared it 
would demand that separate 
staff should deal with raw and 
cooked meat, to avert contam- 
ination. This was suggested in 
the interim report in December. 
That could have forced many to 
close. 

Instead, the report says extra 
staff should be taken on “where 
possible." At its publication in 
Edinburgh yesterday Michael 



Fresh start John Barr in his shop yesterday in Wishaw, which was identified as the source of the outbreak of the E. coif outbreak in November 


photograph; Gjutio Saggjn 


Forsyt 

brushed aside concern about the 
effect of deregulation on hy- 
giene and focused on the Gov- 
ernment's response, which was 


to accept the report's recom- 
mendations. Mr Forsyth and 
Prof Pennington, who examined 
the drcumstances leading to the 
outbreak of E.coli 0157 in La- 


narkshire in November, in 
which 18 people died, suggest- 
ed butchers were struggling to 
learn a new method ofnazarri 
analysis at heart of EU food 


laws. The Tories’ opponents nificant changes to government 
seized on one particular para- policy on food safety, inducting 
graph of the report in which the deregulation, had created un- 
professor, a microbiologist at certainty among environmental 
Aberdeen University, said sig- health officers (EHOs). 


Is your bank manager 


displaying 


the necessary drive? 



What, do you reckon, is your bank manager's 
personal handicap? Spending too much time 
banging little balls about, perhaps? Surely 
your business account is worthy of similar 
dedication? 

Girobank play differently. We're interested 

in business, to the exclusion of all else. Girobank 

are free of Fluffy Bunny Saver Schemes and ail 

the rest of the detritus which clogs up the 

running of commercial accounts in the high . 

street. Not for nothing are our specialist cash 

handling services preferred by 13 of the UK's 

» 

top 20 retailers. 

A Girobank account manager is available 


to you from day one. This is someone who will 
work with you whenever, and wherever they 
are needed. (Not a person who'll repeatedly 
go missing because they're a little under par.) 

If you want to build up a relationship 
with your bank manager, better make rt quick. 
On average, they stay at one branch all of two 
years. No wonder Girobank account managers, 
with an average of 10 years' experience, are 
infinitely preferable. 

Lavish, interior-designed branches we don't 
have. What we do possess are more outlets 
than all the other banks put together. 

Being within every post office, Girobank 


processes £1 in every £4 that passes through 
a UK till.* As a consequence, costs for such 
things as handling your takings are kept 
sportingly low. 

Why not phone the number below for 
more information? Then ring your bank manager 
and tell him you're moving your cash handling 
to Girobank. If you can get hold of him. 


Call now for an information pack. 


0800222255 


Please quote reference NP/1N/B 2/0 4/97 
It Is important to your request 


Girobank 

Moving money for business 
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“The apparent desire on the 
part of the Government for a 
light touch to enforcement has 
left EHOs uncertain about the 
policy imperatives and their 
expected roles,* 1 the report said. 

The full report was only de- 
livered yesterday afternoon to 
ffie Scottish Office. In an im- 
mediate response, the Govern- 
ment accepted all the 
recommendations, including 
one for a licensing system for 
butchers not covered by the 
Meat Products (Hygiene) Reg- 
ulations of 1994. 

The change will apply to 
1,200 butchers in Scotland at 
present covered by “less pre- 
scriptive" regulations. A key re- 
quirement will be separation in 
storage, sale and display be- 
tween raw meat and unwrapped 
cooked meat products. 

Raw meat and cooked meat 
should also be handled “wher- 
ever possible" by separate staff. 


The Pennington team would 
have preferred wholly separate 
staffing, hut bowed to concerns 
of small local butchers. Mr 
Fbrsyth put the cost to butch- 
ers at£5.000-£20,000 per shop, 
though where the best practice, 
umboffied in the Hazard Analy- 4 
sis and Critical Control, Point jP' 
system, is already in place, the 
cost should he negligible. 
“Maav butchers don't even 
know "what HACCP is," said 
prof Pennington. The more 
stringent 1994 regulations ap- 
ply to butchers selling cooked 
meat on to other retailers. John 
M Barr and Son of Wishaw. the 
butcher at the source of the out- 
break, had claimed exemption 
from 1994 regulations, even 
though the business was in- 
volved in a substantial wholesale 
trade. 

The Pennington recommen- 
dations try to tighten hygiene 
standards “from the form to thc^ 
fork" calling for education of “ 
farm workers on the need for 
cattle to free of faeces when go- 
ing to slaughter. 

"There dearly has to be a cul- 
tural change amongst slaugh- 
terouse operators and their 
staff," said the report. Intro- 
ducing all the regulations to 

slaughterhouses could take up 

to 18 months, said Peter Scott, 
of the Federation of Fresh 
Meat Wholesalers. But he 
warned that retailers, such as 
butchers, would be hardest hit 
by the suggested changes. 
“Slaughterhouses had to go 
through a revamp between 1988 
and 1993 to meet EC regula- 
tions. The retailers arc going to 
have to face that, and it's going 
to be hard when they face pres- 
sure from supermarkets." New 
legislation will be “unavoid- £ 
able", said John Fuller, direc- ' 
tor of the National Federation 
of Meat and Food Traders, 
which represents 1 1,000 shops 
in England and Wdles. 


Families left 


no wiser on 
the cause of 


poisoning 


A note pinned to the Wishaw 
church where a group of pen- 
sioners ate their fatal steak pie 
lunch last November invites 
people of all denominations to 
join “a service of thanksgiving 
and memorial" later this month. 

There was little sign yester- 
day of reconciliation for some. 
Paul SantonL lawyer for many 
of the bereaved families, at- 
tacked tbe Pennington Inquiry 
report as a damp sqnib, claim- 
ing it avoided any analysis of 
what had caused the outbreak 
on the grounds that such in- 
formation could prejudice the 
fatal accident inquiry and any 
criminal charges. 


Douglas Fraser 

finds little sign oft* 
reconciliation in 
Wishaw with many 
relatives still 
seeking answers 


Mr Santoni said the inquiry 
e job 


team had only done half the jot 
it was given, and what it did say 
merely repeated previous re- 
ports and recommendations. 

“Professor Pennington is say- 
ing that he is making recom- 
mendations on the basis of 
information that he's not telling 
us about" Mr Santoni said. 

“People want to know what 
happened to them or to those 
who died, and those questions 
are unanswered. The families 
wiU be extremely disappointed 
because the report doesn’t deal 
with the drcumstances. 

“What is required is a full, 
open and honest disclosure by 
all those involved as to the full 
and complete drcumstances 
giving rise to the outbreak and 
until that is available those af- 
fected by this disaster cannot be 
expected to have their minds put 
at rest." 

For John Barr, the butcher at 
the centre of Britain's worst 
food poisoning outbreak, it is too 
early to give thanks in church. He 
is awaiting trial on a charge of 


coded utensils. The business 
has given up much of the whole- 
sale supply which saw the out- 
break spread widely throughout 
central Scotland. 

Mr Barr's Glasgow solidtor, 
George Moore, said his client 
welcomed the recommenda- 
tions as a significant contribu- 
tion to food safety. 

Wishaw's other main butch- 
er, James Chapman, had await- 
ed the report before^* 
implementing major change”* 
Shop manager James Mac- 
Quade said it is hard to tell if 
custom was badly affected by tbe 
winter food scare. "The meat in- 
dustry has been taking one 
knock after another for the 
past few years," he said. "Before 
BSE, there was the scare about 
eating red meat But people tend 
to forget what has happened 
We’re lucky to be still here." 

However, some Wishaw res- 
idents have changed their habits. 
Anne Slavic, a housewife, 
prefers to buy her meat from a 
local supermarket where it is pre- 
packed. She has stopped eating 
red meat and sticks with pre- 
cooked chicken. “Everybody 
was frightened of going into 
the butchers," she said “Every- 
one I spoke to stopped eating 


meat but people are now going 
back to wnat the 


recklessly supplying contami- 
n 18th birthday 


nated food to an 

His shop re-opened on 27 
irnaiy, having been changed 
to take on board the interim find- 
ings of the Pennington Inquiry, 
with cooked and uncooked meat 
at different counters and with 
separate staffing and cokmr- 


they always did" 
Alan Horn, a 23-year-old • ' 
unemployed man, said he had 
stopped eating pre-cooked 
meat after the outbreak os did 
his family, but they had all 
gone back to eating some in the 
past two weeks. “I'm more 
careful about what T eat now," 
he said. “I eat more vegetables, 
and I don't eat pies anymore." 
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Rogue advertisers eye city marathon 


fan Burrefl 

The danger of terrorist attack 
is not the only threat to this 
week end's London Marathon 
Organisers said last night that 
a tight security operation is be- 
|ng planned to stop the event be- 
ath'er^ aC ^ C ^ ^ ^authorised 

Nick BitcL the marathon's 
chief executive, said last night 
that Britain’s efforts to stage top 
international sporting events 
were being undermined by the 
lack of legislation against “am- 
bush marketing". 

Several international sports 
companies, including the Amer- 
ican sportswear company Nike 
are believed to be planning un- 
official campaigns to capitalise 
on this year s marathon, which 


attracts a UK television audi- 
ence of six mfllih fi- ' 

Nike, yesterday unveiled a 
new poster in a London-wide 
campaign aimed to coincide 
with the marathon. The com- 
pany said it was “not trying to 
hijack" the event. 

“Wb are not an official spon- 
sor but around the London 
Marathon people are very in- 
terested.. in running," said 
spokesman Graham Anderson. 
“It is a high-profile event and 
all companies with an interest 
in running will be down there." 

Ambush marketing is not 3- 
legai Last year Nike bought up 
every bus-stop poster site 
around the course for unofficial 
adverts featuring a disabled 
competitor. 

It was the latest in a succes- 


sion of “ambushes’ 7 by Nike, -a 
great rival of Aries; the official 
sponfiorof the event 

Inn previous year Nike hired 
a huge advertising billboard at 
a key site near the historic Cut- 
ty Sark in Greenwich, which 
race organisers then had to ob- 
. scuie from television cameras. 

On another occasion, the 
sports company sought planning 
permission fora giant inflatable 
running shoe to be attached to 
a building overlooking a prime 
rite. Race organisers managed 
to block the application. 

This year, a team of race of- 
ficials win spend the night be- 
fore the race patrolling the 
perimeter and dealing unoffi- 
cial advertising The final sweep 
wiD be canted out just 20 min- 
utes ahead of the runners. Mr 




Running start: Nike's new advert Photograph: Nick Tapsell 


Bite! said: “The marathon is a 
difficult event to protect because 
we are not in a dean stadium. 
It is much easier to ambush an 
open air event.’" . . 


. .In the next three years, more 
than 20 world ana European 
sporting championships are due 
to be staged and the Sports 
Council recently announced a 


£3m lottery-funded kitty to help 
sports governing bodies bring 
events to Britain. 

Mr Bitd, a London lawyer, 
said: “Sponsorship is absolute- 
ly pivotal to your ability to 
stage events. If you cannot 
keep your advertisers happy 
because of the ambushing an- 
tics of another company then it 
will cost you on the bottom 
line." 

He said many major sporting 
events, such as the Euro 96 soc- 
cer championships, were run on 
light budgets and made little di- 
rect profit. 

Mr Bitel said ambush mar- 
keting was a particular problem 
in Britain because laws on the 
subject are weaker than any 
comparable country. 

Victims of ambush marketing 


in Britain have little legal re- 
course other than through leg- 
islation designed to prevent 
the “pasting off” of one prod- 
uct as another. 

The Football Association re- 
cently failed to prevent Trebor 
Bassett, the sweet company, 
from using England shirts in 
their promotions during Euro 
96. The FA has an arrangement 
with Snickers, made by Mars. 

Mr Bitel would like to see 
American-siyle legislation in- 
troduced to give event organ- 
isers greater protection against 
ambushing. "They are much 
stricter in their protection of in- 
tellectual property," he said. 

Nike's saturation advertis- 
ing during Euro 96 convinced 
23 per cent of the population 
that they were the official spon- 


sor, when in fact it was Umbra. 

Some people have been led 
to think that Britvic are associ- 
ated with Manchester United 
after a poster campaign for the 
Red Card sports drink featur- 
ing an Eric Cantona lookalike 
in a red football shirt with the 
collar turned up. 

American Express has also 
run several campaigns around 
the Olympics, which is spon- 
sored by its rival Visa. 

Mr Bitel predicted there 
could be difficulties in attract- 
ing sponsors for the next Rug- 
tty World Cup in Britain after 
Guinness saturated the last 
Stcinlagcr-sponsorcd event. 

Some companies fed they get 
better rewards from sponsoring 
individuals rather than sporting 


)> 


Exit in 
confusion 
as critics 


plays 
directed 
by the 
critics 



Director's rat: Nicholas do Jongh (left), theatre critic of London Evening Standard , finalising arrangements before his stage debut last night 


David Lister 

The theatre advertised this by 
saving that “four established 
critics have chosen to expose 
their theatrical credentials to 
public view". The critics may 
now be wishing they had kept 
them private. 

The experiment fcty the Bat- 
tersea Aits Centre, a leading 
| London fringe venue now run 
■ by ex-critic Ibm Morris, to al- 
low four theatre critics to direct 
plays has drawn huge media at- 
tention. attracted celebrity re- 
viewers and a BBC television 
documentary. 

Lawrence Elman, co-pro- 
ducer of the f 40, 000 season, 
said: “I believe critics see more 


theatre than anyone else, which 
leads me to feel that these four 
shows will be of the highest 
quality seen for a long time." 

Tha is Juwie logic of a high 
order. By the same thinking we 
can look f orward to a season of 

let or Run For Wife-, of 
opera critics singing Tosco-, of 
muse critics conducting the 
London Symphony Orchestra; 
of education correspondents 
teaching the sbdh form, and po- 
litical editors taking it in turns 
to run tiie country. 

By opening night, the BBC 
was getting anxious. A produc- 
er telephoned The Indqxndent 
in high dudgeon, cajoling us, 
without success, to use one of 


'FIRST NIGHT 




Hie Critics - 
. Up For Review 

BAC, London 

. their list of celebrity reviewers. 

Jf thetelevisioo documentaiy 
was having problems, dearly so 
was the theatre. Ticket sales 
have not exactly been brisk. Odd 
as it may seem, the theatre go- 
ing public seems undear why it 
should pay money to see plays 
directed by people who have 


never directed before. But 
salute Michael Billington of the 
Guardian . Nicholas De Jongh of 
the Evening Standard , Jeremy 
Kington of the Times and 
James Christopher, freelance, 
directing pieces by Pinter, 
Strindberg, Anouilh, Michael 
Hemblay and Robert Young. 

The virgin directors have not 
only subjecte d themselves to the 
terror of the rehearsal room - 
“one of the most ghastly expe- 
riences of ray life", according to 
De Jongh. They also face the 
more graphic terror of empty 
seats. And worst of all, they have 
discovered there is no honour 
among critics. 

Michael Coven ey, theatre 
critic of the Observer , turned 


down an invitation to be one of 
the critic/directors or “one of 
the suckers" as he terms it He 
said: “l said no because Tm a 
full time critic ... And will I re- 
view these shows? I don't review 
amateur theatre." 

Jane Edward es, theatre edi- 


^ MERCURY 


tor of the London listing mag- 
azine Time Out, is even more 
scathing : “I believe that if crit- 
ics were realty interested in 
learning how to direct, they 
would be quietly taking them- 
selves off to do a course. In- 
stead, they are taking up space 


at BAC, denying the opportu- 
nity to people who have deter- 
mined to make a career as a 
director ..." 

Director Malachi Bogdanov, 
whose adaptation of Aldous 
Huxley's Brave New World opens 
at the Cochrane Theatre in 


Photograph: Adrian Dennis 

London this week, added: “It’s 
utterly frustrating. We have to 
book a theatre six months in ad- 
vance, then they pull a stunt like 
this and it takes other critics 
away from coming to see our 
show. And it's got nothing to do 
with these people's actual jobs." 


£ A CABLE & WIRELESS COMPANY 


Head of Plymouth quango 


| Christian Wolmar 

Westminster Correspondent 

The chief executive of a gov- 
ernment flagship project, the 
Plymouth Development Cor- 
poration. spent £9.210 of the 
organisation’s money on his 
own private expenses during 
four overseas visits, according 
to a report by the all-party 
public Accounts Committee. 

John Collinson, who also 
wronulv authorised the expen- 
diture at 12,OSO by other mem- 
bers of staff, was suspended 
when the incidents in J995 
came to light and resigned 

The incidents concerning Mr 
Collinson were part of wider 
criticism of the way Cor- 
poration was run by the Mrs. 


They say there was “poor 
stewardship of public funds" 
and that the Carjxnution “lost 
control over the expenditure of 
public funds". 

There was a lack of basic 
checks on invoices, a high Jew- 
el of duplicate payments^and in- 
adequate management inform- 
ation to the board. For exam- 
ple, there were no records on 
why out of £10832 worth of for- 
eign currency provided for trips 
by the Corporation. £2365 was 
not accounted for. 

The Corporation sponsored 
a two-handed transatlantic - 
yacht race in June 1994, costing 
£75,000, and a party of five 
employees and three represen- 
tatives of their marketing con- 
sultants, Tamesis, travelled to 


the US to award the prizes. Mr 
Collinson and several other 
staff members were accompa- 
nied by their families. 

. A property exhibition in Nice 
was attended by 14 people at the 
expense of the corporation, 
including the wife and child of 
the Corporation's commercial 
director, Jonathan Nanghton. 
who has also subsequently left 
the Corporation.. 

The contract with Thmesis, 
and its partner. MSP. was also 
heavily criticised as it cost over 
£12m but was not the subject 
of a detailed contract No de- 
tails were provided on invoic- 
es, an lR-per-pent handling 
chmge was placed on the con- 
tract without the knowledge of 
the Corporation’s finance de- 


partment and overcharges re- 
sulted in a rebate of £122^84 
after the contract was termi- 
nated in December 1995. 

The chief executives of oth- 
er corporations and s imil ar 
bodies have now been sent let- 
ters by the Department of the 
Environment, pointing out the 
lessons learned from the expe- 
• rience of Plymouth. 

The Plymouth Development 
Corporation was established in 
1993 with the aim of regener- 
ating three waterfront areas of 
the city. 

■ Comminee of Public Ac- 
counts, Plymouth Development 

an£°contJvl of expenditure. 
House of Commons paper 450, 
Stationery Office, £5.10. 
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Britpop’s future 
blurred by angst 



Man in I»v- f ST S pthguin Classics ant 


Britpop has gone the way of 
existentialism, The Beatles and 

Bob Dylan. It has ceased to be 
harmless relaxation ' and 
become an academic disci p line, 
writes David Lister. 

Tbday Blur and Oasis take the 
ageing step from pop to pop 
culture when academics and 
musicologists gather at Leeds 
University for a one day sym- 
posium entitled Britpop: 
Tbwards a Musicological 
Perspective. 

I The symposium, on the 

1 genre’s intertcxtuality, gender, 

' sexuality and class, will hear 
learned papers such as ‘Repre- 
sentations of Britishness in Brit- 
pop' and ‘Oasis - mat’s The 
Cam (ftp Gone Sloppy)'. 

Stan Hawkins, associate pro- 
fessor of music in Oslo, will de- 


on pop angst with a lecture: 
‘Anti-Rebel Lonesome Boy - 
Morrisey in Crists’ 

For organiser Steve Sweeney- 
Turuer, 3 L, research fellow in mu- 
sk: at Leeds, the necessity for an 
academic conference became 
dear in a dark moment at Feb- 
ruary's Brit Awards. It was the 
triumph of The Spice Girls and 
the gleeful ay fry Ginger Spice: 
“Now we lmow that pep is back." 

Mr Sweeuey-Tumer said: 
“The arrival'of the Spice Girls 
provokes questions about 
whether Britpop is dead. 1 be- 
lieve it might have been oust- 
ed. Equally, Blur's sudden 
professed alignment with cer- 
tain American treads forces a 
number of questions. Has Brit- 
pop rejected its own aesthetic 
basis, or is it in a further phase 

.ntanlaoiinj’— •’""•—M- — — 1 


(CHEAPER WITH BT? EXCUSEZ-MOI!) 


Try, try and try again. Even after their Latest price cuts, BT can’t compete. 

With Mercury SmartCaM we’re still between 20% and 36% cheaper for international calls. 
Nor to be sniffed at, is it? For details Free Call 0500 500 366. 

Mercury SmartCall 

You don't have to be a genius to see how much you'll save. 

I. Awes queird to Rtvr based os a 5 metvii trerlmd call, Pncts aid uvatfi terms as as 19 February 1997, umpired with BTs knit ale for international talk if 5 natmtes nr 
f taste, 6pm-Sam mMip and any time at weekends. Prvn inritan * rf lHT <n 17.5% Soring}, mddlefera quarterly ft r of (5.75 1 m. I'AT). http:/ tuw.memirr.to uh 
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High priority: Six miscarriages of justice head the waiting list for review 




JAMES HAN RATTY 


DEREK BENTLEY 



STEPHEN CRAVEN 


Han ratty was hanged 35 
years ago but police have 
concluded he was wrongly 
convicted of shooting 
Michael Gregsten and 
raping and shooting 
Gregsten's girlfriend, 
Valerie Storie, leaving her 
paralysed. A 400-page 
submission for the case to 
be referred to the Court of 
Appeal was presented to 
the Home Office in 1994, 
but the Office washed Its 
hands of the case. 




Bentley was hanged, aged 
19, for the murder of a 
police officer during a 
robbery in Croydon, south 
London. The bullet was 
fired by Christopher Craig, 
16, who was too young to 
be hanged. Bentley was 
alleged to have shouted: 
“Let him have it Chris", 
but Craig, who was 
released in 1963, denied 
that A 55-page dossier is 
said to show Bentley was 
“feeble minded”. 




Craven, 28, has served 
seven years of a life 
sentence for murdering 19- 
year-old Penny Laing on 
Christmas Eve 1989. She 
slapped a man's face for 
making an offensive 
remark at a club; he struck 
her with a glass which 
shattered on impact with 
her neck. Fingerprint 
evidence showing the 
glass carried a print not 
belonging to Craven was 
not disclosed by police. 


THE CARDIFF THREE 


THE M25 THREE 


'DANNY' McNAMEE 


The Cardiff Three - Darren 
Hall, Michael O’Brien 
(pictured) and Ellis 
Sherwood — were jaOed as 
teenagers for the murder 
of a newsagent m 1988. 
Not to be confused with an 
earlier Cardiff Three who 
the appeal court cleared of 
murdering a prostitute In 
1992, the three were 
arrested after Han 
confessed under police 
interrogation, in an echo of 
the Bridgewater case. 


The M25 Three - Michael 
Davis (pictured), Raphael 
Rowe and Randoph 
Johnson - were convicted 
in 1990 for a murder and 
violent attacks. The three 
convicted men are black, 
but victims had described 
the assailants as two white 
and one black. However, 
upholding the convictions 
In a 1993 appeal, Lord 
Justice Watkins said the . 
case remained 
“formidable". 


Gilbert “Danny" McNamee 
was sentenced in 1986 to 
25 years for conspiracy to 
_ cause the 1982 Hyde Park 
a] grandstand explosion. The 
9 blast killed tour Household 
Cavalrymen and seven 
horses. After his 
conviction, the self- 
confessed IRA terrorist 
Desmond Ellis claimed he 
had made the bomb used 
in the park. McNamee has 
repeatedly protested his 
Innocence. 


Criminal review body deluged with cases 


Patricia Wyrai Davies 

Legal Affairs Editor 

The Criminal Cases Review 
Commission, the new govern- 
ment watchdog on miscarriages 
of justice, faces an initial 
avalanche of cases amid a short- 
fall in fully- trained staff, an 
ongoing dispute with the Home 
Office over funding and crucial 
computer systems not yet in 
place. 

The disclosures came as the 
commission began work on the 
251 cases it has received in its 
first week of operation, and as 
Sir Frederick Crawford, its 
chairman, broke the lengthy si- 
lence since his appointment 
last year to hold hts first press 
conference. 

The occasion was not, how- 
ever, marked by any conclusions 
Sir Frederick - a former uni- 
versity administrator and 
prominent Freemason with no 
experience of criminal Justice - 
may have reached about the 
state of the system in England, 
Wales and Northern Ireland, the 
commission's remiL 

With his administrator’s hat 
firmly in place, he said: “Mv role 
is to set up the commission and 


get it working effectively and ef- 
ficiently and as far as finances 
are concerned, as economical- 
ly as posable". 

It was dear yesterday that re- 
liance is going to be placed on 
the 14-strong Birmingham- 
based body's better-known 
members, such as Kararojit 
Singh, a former Police Com- 
plaints Authority member who 
will serve full-time, to help pre- 
sent its human face and build 
public confidence. 

Under intense questioning 
about his membership of the 
Freemasons, Sir Frederick in- 
sisted that no question of con- 
flict of interest would arise 
because he would not be un- 
dertaking casework. 

It was also apparent that he 
envisages little alternative to us- 
ing the police to investigate 
themselves when police mis- 
conduct or failure is alleged. 
“There may be alternative ways 
of producing the same result but 
il is very difficult ro find the nec- 
essary expertise and access," he 
told the news conference in 
Birmingham. 

But members emphasised 
yesterday that in contrast to the 
secretive former Home Office 



Under pressure: Sir Frederick Crawford, chairman of die Revew Commission 


Criminal Cases Unit, or C3, the 
commission - which has the 
power to refer suspected mis- 
carriages back to the appeal, 
courts - would be open about 
its work. 

That new openness took the 
form yesterday of the release of 


a memorandum to the Com- 
mons home affairs select com- 
mittee about the establishment 
and operation of the new body. 
The contents revealed, howev- 
er, that the much-awaited com- 
mission may become the target 
for complaints about delay. 


Concerns about the impact of 
the influx of cases -likely to be 
between 500 and 750 in the first 
year- are such that the paper 
asks for “suspension of jin 
mem ... as the new 
with recruitment and Pruning at 
the same time as the initial wave 


Pho to gr a p h: News Team 


of cases threatens to submerge 
it." . 

_Thoe is a “presong need” for 
a dozen more caseworkers and 
^ tte information technology sys- 
‘’reni; crucial forscamSng doc- 
uments and allowing several 
people to work on a case at any 


one time, is not yet up and run- 
ning. 

The worst area of financial 
uncertainty, according to the 
memorandum, is the cost of ex- 
tensive investigations by po- 
lice forces, which “may ihnit 
their inclination and capacity to 
undertake investigations for 
the CCRC willingly and expe- 
ditiously." ■ 

One case before the com- 
mission that will be subject to 
delay is that of James flanrat- 
ty, widely believed to have been 
wrongly convicted of the A6 
murder. 

. A recommendation to 
Michael Howard, the Home 
Secretary, has not been includ- 
ed in the file passed from the 
Home Office to the commission. 

Sfr Frederick said: “We will 
not have to start again but we 
will have to look ant very care- 
fully 

But despite the absence of 
a qjr mission statement. Sir Fred- 
erick emphasised that the com- 
mission was looking “very, very 
carefully" at the impact of the 
1986 Criminal Procedure and 
Investigations Act, wfeith gov- 
erns the destruction of evi- 
dence by the police but which 


did not prevent private firms, 
such as forensic laboratories, de- 
stroying material. 

A total of 210 of the 251 cas- 
es before the commission yes- 
terday are existing files passed 
from the Home Office. 

Paul Cavadino, chairman of 
the Penal Affairs Consortium, 
an alliance of organisations 
concerned with the justice sys- 
tem, said: “Tremendous hopes 
have been invested in this com- 
mission. It would be tragic if its 
effectiveness were undermined 
by the failure to provide re- 
sources either with sufficient 
speed or on a substantial 
enough scale. Inevitably there 
was always going to be a back- 
log of cases which landed ou the 
commission’s desk." 

John Wadhara, director of 
Liberty, the dvil rights organi- 
sation, welcomed the commis- 
sion’s independence. He said, 
however, that the organisation 
was “concerned that the mem- 
bership doesn’t reflect suffi- 
ciently people who have had 
direct experience of miscar- 
riage of justice cases.” 

Mr V&fiiam questioned the 
continuing use oi poEce officers 
in re-investigations. 


Moving house? 

Call Direct Line for a cheaper 

mortgage. 

Not moving house? Ditto. 
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It doesn’t matter whether you’re moving house or nor, you can still 
mortgage to Direct Line. 

It could save you around £ 50 * a m0 nth. 

You can borrow up to 90S of the value of your home. 

There’s a free valuation. 

No early redemption, arrangement or mortgage indemnity fees. 
Direct line guarantees to save you 20%t on your existing 
buildings insurance. 

If you transfer your mortgjige vvithouc moving house 
Direct Line will pay your legal fecstt. 

Call now, were waiting to beat the banks and 
building societies. 
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DIRECT LINE 


0181 649 9099 


LONDON 


0161 831 9099 


MANCHESTER 


MORTGAGES 


0141 221 9099 


GLASGOW 


CALL ANYTIME 8am to 8pm Monday to Friday and 9am to 5pm Saturday. Please quote ref. INDI00 


www.dlrectJIne.co.uk 


A Royal Bank of Scotland company. 
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Battling for Cheaper 
Car Insurance? 

Is your premium over £250? 

You could cut your costs 
by calling Hastings Direct. . 

Bigger cars and comprehensive 
cover is a speciality! ? 

Call FREE on 

0800 00 1 066 


Please quote 

ref.: IN0O2 


+last1nqs direct 
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Renewing vour 
home insurance in 
April or May? 


If you are 50 or 
over, just see 
how much you 
could save with 
Saga - call us 
NOW 

SAGA Home Insurance 
could offer you genuine 
savings over other 
policies, while giving 
you cover that fully 
protects your home 
and possessions. 

The Saga Price Promise 

If you find another 
comparable policy at 
a lower price within 
2 months of taking out 
SAGA Home Insurance, 
we will refund you the 
difference. 

SAGA 

Services Ltd 

Ud. reZKPObT 731 



' Insurance cover is 
comprehensive apd 
low cost 

• Discounts for home 
security 

Free pen with yonr 
quotation 


Callus today 

For your free no 
obligation quote simply 
call us on the number 
below. We will be 
pleased to answer any 
questions yon have on 
SAGA Home Insurance. 

0800 

414 525 

quoting reference 

ID4705 
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Fast vehicle rescue 
at just 8p per day. 




W hen your car lets you down. 
Green Flag won't. On average, we rescue 
our members in just 35 minutes" 
And if we’re not with you in less than 
one hour, you can claim £10 back. 




Green Flag 

Motoring Assistance 
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Win a Seven Seas Action Plan 50+ Pack! 
and a Fleece Jacket 

People at 50 today have a 
much greater life expectancy 
titan any previous generation. 

A diet high in vital nutrients, 
and regular exercise will help 
you to stay healthy into your 
50’s, 60’s and beyond. So 
Seven Seas has developed 
Action Plan 50+ ? a new range 
of health supplements to help — 
the over 50’s stay feeling a stylish fleece jacket in i 
yotmg Md looking greaL It is red, together worth £80! 

AU you hare to do tc 
General Health Formula and your chance to win is cal) 
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The dark side of the Milky Way 


Galaxy is 
shown 
to be 
spherical 
not flat 


Charles Arthur 

Science Editor 

The Milky Way galaxy in which 
we live is not really fiat, as peo- 
ple have thought, but roughly 
spherical, according to new re- 
search by British astronomers. 

The conventional description 

is of a disk of stars with two spi- 
ral “anus”— with our sun far out 
in one of them - giving the galaxy 
a radius of about 10.000 light 
years. But the new calculations 
suggest there is a huge sphere of 
“dark matter 1 * which we cannot 
see spreading out to a distance 
of 150,000 light years in a spher- 
ical “halo", say Robert Oiling 
and Michael Merrifield of the 
University of Southampton. 

The latest findings, to be 
announced today at the 
National Astronomical Meeting 
in Southampton, are illustrated 
bottom right: the blue points 
represent stare. the green points 
are a layer of hydrogen gas along 
the plane of the galaxy, and the 
red points are “dark matter”. 

The reason we haven’t seen 
the true shape of our galaxy be- 
fore is that dark matter js lit- 
erally invisible: h does not 
radiate heat or light, and so can- 
not be detected by telescope. 1 
Current theories suggest it may 
be planet-sized chunks of mat- 
ter which never reached the crit- 
ical mass needed to start 
emitting light, or even minus- 
cule blade holes left over from 
the early stages of the Big Bang 
15 billion years ago. 

But astronomers have known 
for more than 20 years that dark 
matter exists - and constitutes 
more than 90 per cent of the 
mass of the universe - because 
of its gravitational effects on 
visible objects such as stare and 
even galaxies. 
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British 
Scientists 
to simulate 
explosion 
of a star 


Scientists aim to simulate the ex- 
plosion of a star - a supernova 
- in laboratories at the uxuver- 
sty of Wiles, Aberystwyth. A full- 
scale recreation would be more 
devastating than any nudear ex- 
plosion that the Earth has wit- 
nessed, writes Charles Arthur. 

But the physics department 
team aim to set off chemical ex- 




Debris from SN1987A, pictured by the Hubble Space Iblescope. From Hubble's evidence, astronomers now think that 30,000 years ago two stars combined, creating the nova 


“Previous estimates about 
the amount of dark matter al- 
ways assumed that it was dis- 
' tributed in a sphere. We have 
shown that it is.” said Dr Oiling. 
“It is a very satisfying result 1 
have been struggling with these 
calculations for nine months " 

The latest work calculated the 
presence and arrangement of 
dark matter around the Milky 
Way by observing its effects on 
a layer of hydrogen gas which 
is dispersed along the plane of 
the galaxy with the stars. 

Dr Oiling and Dr Merrifield 
estimated that the thickness of 
the hydrogen layer would 
-depend on the arrangement of 
the dark matter. A lot of dark 


matter dose to the galaxy’s 
plane would pufi the layer 
down, malting it thin; but a mere 
diffuse distribution would make 
the gas layer thicker. 

The latest work suggests a 
huge lutergalactic spread of 
dark, matter.. However, . Dr 
Oiling .said a lot of work 
remained to be done. “The 
Milky WfyispaTticularly prob- 
lematic.tostady, because we’re ' 
standing in the midst of it, - that 
malms & dfffiodt to see the over- 
all perspective. It’s not like a dis- 
tant galaxy where you can see 
it aJL One of the problems we 
have been struggling with is that 
we don't know how far away we 
are from die centre of the 


galaxy, or how fast it's rotating. 
We know to 10 percent accu- 
racy, but that error is enough to 
make a tag difference.” 

■ Astronomers at Durham 
University reckon galaxies 
formed from matter in the early 
universe full of elementary par- 
tides known as “cold dark 
matter”: These then create 
“embryo galaxies” which collide 
and merge to form the familiar 
spiral and elliptical galaxy for- 
mations. The theory is based on 
observations of proto-galaxies 
which farmed when the universe 
was only about 1 billion years 
old - less than a tenth of its 
present age. 

Lemtingartide, page 17 
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Expanding horizons: The new view of the galaxy revealed by British astronomers 
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rather like the internal nuclear 
fires of an exploding sun. 

Generally, during its intense 
period of nova activity, a star col- 
lapses and heats up enormous- 
ly. New elements are formed in 
the core while much of the gas 
is blown off into space. The core 
often explodes, distributing new 
matter and elements into space. 
Thus, supernovae are an es- 
sential part of the “life cyde” of 
galaxies, and especially life. 

Geraint Thomas, who is lead- 
ing the research, said: “The gaps 
in our knowledge as to bow su- 
pernovae actually explode leaves 
room for much uncertainty. The 
experimental findings will allow 
astrophysicists to confirm or 
modify their models.” Like fires, 
the explosion of a supernova can 
propagate as a flame or a deto- 
nation. The experiments will 
also help safety experts predict 
more accurately the severity of 
industrial plant explosions. 

Observations of some super- 
novae, such as SN1987A. suggest 
they might begin as a stow flame 
which becomes supersonic, set- 
ting off a detonation. SN1987A 
was a star in the Large Magel- 
lanic Cloud which in 1987 sud- 
denly turned into a supernova. 
After studying pictures taken by 
the Hubble Space Telescope, as - 
tronomere now reckon that two 
stars orbiting each other com- 
bined, and the core collapsed, 
eventually producing the nova. 
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To stay -heed of the competition; you need o computer 
system that works efficiently. ' . . . 

So chocemg [ight hordware-and sofowre Is. bound to 

jjsvc’VOti n hood Stoll* . .. *' 

■ to, whvCampaq and Novell.-' '.he market leader, in 

- eehyi'rtk itardivara and i»W'- l»-» partner, in the- 


Bret place;- Our joint aim was to mate you the winner. . . . 

We fit together perfectly, providing you with the most 
reliable, cos! effective, networking solution around. • 

The end result? You save time and money.by tunning your 
business -even more efficiently and competitively. 

To Kelp you get an effective networking system up 


and running, we've put together a special guide - 
The Networking Guide for Today's Growing Business. 

Iteqdains, In pbin English, all you need to know about 
the subject. The guide normally costs £5 but you can get 
your free copy simply by completing and returning the coupon 
or calling our Information line on GsG© 666 767 
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1 Arlington Square, Ctown shire Way, BneknoH. Berkshire PG12 1WA. 
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The terror 
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Bell: 'It's absolutely terrifying’ 


As Martin Bell tucked into a fried 
breakfast in his prospective con- 
stituency yesterday morning, the 
.staff of the Longview hotel were 
agog. It was not Mr Bell’s appear- 
ance, or the eminent political pun- 
dits lining up in reception to 
interview him which excited them; it 
was that David Soul, star of the 1970s 
■ cop show Starsky and Hutch , bad 
rang up to offer Mr Bell his support. 

As if the sight of the Ibry candi- 
date for Tattoo NeO Hamilton being 
lauded by Coronation Street actor Bill 
Koache was not surreal enough, Mr 
BeO yesterday launched hs campaign 
with the support of Colonel Bob 
Stewart, who led the Cheshire reg- 
iment in Bosnia. 

He also has the support of an ex- 
wife in the Pacific and Soul, die 
American actor and singer of such 
classics as; “All I want is black bean 
soup (and you to give it to me)”. 

' “He’s an old friend of mine. He 
lived in London for a while and we 
have dinner quite often." Mr Bed 
explained. Then, perhaps conscious 
of the need for absolute trans- 


Jojo Moyes talks to Martin Bell as he prepares to face Tatton electors 


parency, he added: “You can call him 
if you luce. I'll give you his number.'’ 
Mr Bell, trembling slightly as he 
ate. was doing his best to don a 
political career as comfortably as his 
trademark white suit. But 24 hours 
after be announced bis intention to 
stand, he was evidentty realising 
the magnitude of presenting himself 
as incorruptible. 

Catching sight of the Daify Mail 
headline about the IRA: “They 
Make Me Ashamed”, he did a quick 
double-take just to check it was not 
referring to him. 

“I’m very apprehensive about the 
inevitable mud that will be thrown.” 
he admitted. “It is absolutely terri- 
fying to be on the other side of the 
lines. I know all these [journalists]; 
some of them are my friends. But it’s 
like I always wondered what it would 
be like being wounded, it’s only when 
u’re wounded that you actually 
iciw... " 

Anyone he ever knew had already 


£ 


been called by inquiring backs. His 
ex-wife. Helen, he said, had been 
highly amused by it all: “When she 
married me I was a very straight, mid- 
dle-of-the-road. never-put-your- 
head-above-the-parapet kind of 
chap”. 

Mr Bell would not disclose his 
policies on the basis that it would be 
inappropriate before he was formally 
accepted at both Labour and liberal 
Democrat selection meetings later 
this week. He admitted candidly that 
having been out of the country for 
17 of the last 20 years, he was “not 
up to speed” on many of the issues. 

Pressed on his political leanings, 
he described! hors e If as “centre", pos- 
sibly liberal “with a very small ‘L," 
But his campaign, he said, would be 
based on “the trust issue”. 

“It’s getting this constituency back 
to a place where it's like a H the oth- 
er constituencies and candidates 
fight each other on regular political 
issues,” he said. 


The fact that sleaze was persis- 
tently resurrected “most be driving 
the Conservative Party to distrac- 
tion.” he said, thongh not unsym- 
pathetically. 

His standing, he thought, might 
actually help John Major to apply 
pressure on Mr Hamilton, “in which 
case I expect my letter of thanks horn 
10 Downing Street”. 

Mr Bell was at pains to stress that 
he was not anti-Conservaove: “I'm 
in the rare position as an indepen- 
dent that I can conceive of a situa- 
tion where, if the Conservatives 
were in opposition, I might vote with 
them against the Government. This 
is not an anti-conservative inter- 
vention in any sense.” 

Some of Mr Hamilton's detractors, 
such as the Conservative Association 
Treasurer Tony Martin, have reject- 
ed the idea ofa “left-wing'’ journalist 
standing in their election. But Mr 
BeD said Ins career had some polit- 
ical benefits. 


“Journalists are always said to be 
bottom of pile in public esteem but 
I actually have many more friends 
than I know, because of being on 
television. When I was wounded, I 
received 1,000 letters from total 
strangers, so I do have a recognition 
factor. And generally, because I 
spent most of my life in war zones, 
I don’t have a voting record. That s 
not something I'm particularly proud 
of, but it does help if you want to 
gland as an independent." be s aid. 

Mr Bell, who was in the process 
of making a “good old grade : A” 
documentary about the United Na- 
tions, now folds himself suspended 
from duty. (“Does that mean I have 
to sneak m at midnight to lay down 
a track?”) He had also just mushed 
a series of eight slots for Radio 4 on 
the relationship between news and 
rhe media. 

One piece dealt specifically with 
the issue of corruption. It showed, 
Mr BeU said, that his concern about 


the issue emerged long before the 
prospect of election came up- “This 
is not an isolated case - you have 
ministers being economical with the 
truth, the growth of loWiyeS* at wst- 
- minster, shady consultancies, and the 
culture of greed." he said. _ 

Yesterday, with tlb.lHW ui his 
account (“you can see mv bank 
statements if you like, they're up- 
stairs.”) he admitted that he did not 
know how he was going to manage 
his campaign. 

"1 don’t think other parties are 
going to be providing resources to 
help. They can’t. But I hope that 
there are activists who might help, 
especially Conservative activist*;. 
There’s been an amazing response p 
from people so far." he said. 

Just as he was campaigning for the 
high moral ground, so his campaign 
would be grounded in fairness, he 
insisted. 

“This could get realty brutal but 
I have to lake very strong line on this 
campaign, that it’s going to be dig- 
nified -perhaps with a little humour, 
that would be good." he said. 


Sleaze row 
MP is 
adopted 
in secret 


Christian Wolmar 

Michael Brown, one of the 
MPs at the centre of the cash 
for questions affair, was adopt- 
ed at a hastily convened secret 
constituency meeting on Mon- 
day night. 

The meeting had been 
brought forward from Friday in 
order to avoid any publicity for 
the MP. who has not made' any 
public appearance since the con- 
troversy erupted again, just be- 
fore Easier. Mr Brown has 
managed to escape publicity by 
lying low- and by leaving his cam- 
paign headquarters empty for 
the past two weeks. 



Michael Brown: Won over 
doubters with apology 

In evidence to the inquiry 
chaired by Sir Gordon Downey, 
the Parliamentary Commis- 
sioner for Standards, Mr Brown 
admitted that he had accepted 
EhjKKl to lobby on behalf of a 
tobacco company in I9S8 and 
1989 to allow an oral tobacco 
product. Skoal Bandits, to be al- 
lowed into Britain, without ca- 
tering this in the Register of 
Members’ Interests. He also ad- 
mitted not telling civil servants 
and ministers whom he was lob- 


bying about his backing from the 
firm. United States Tobacco. 

At the constituency meeting, 
Mr Brown won over doubters 
by apologising for having ac- 
cepted the money and for not 
having declared it to the Inland 
Revenue until the payments 
became public knowledge in 
October 1996. He explained 
that, at the time, MPs were less 
well paid than they are now and 
that they were encouraged to 
engage in outside interests. 

One of the opponents of Mr 
Brown on the local Conserva- 
tive Association executive, 
Melanie Dickerson, said: 
“There was no point in trying 
to find an alternative candidate 
at this late stage. It would have 
been a futile gesture.” 

While Mr Brown has proved 
elusive over the past two weeks 
and his campaign headquarters 
has been deserted, he has al- 
ready caused controversy by 
criticising his Labour oppo- 
nent in an interview in the lo- 
cal paper, the Grimsby Evening 
Telegraph. 

Replying to Labour’s Shona 
Mclsaac, a Wandsworth coun- 
cillor. who had told him to 
come out of hiding he said he 
had been working on con- 
stituency matters and “unlike 
sleazebagjoumalists and sleaze- 
bag candidates. I have respon- 
sibilities to the people who put 
me here right up until the dis- 
solution of Parliament”. He 
added: “I wQl not put up with 
some woman who has sudden- 
ly interloped into this con- 
stituency.” 

Ms Mclsaac has been cam- 
paigning in the constituency 
for nearly two years since her se- 
lection, while Mr Brown has yet 
to start his campaign. Local 
Tories arc very depressed about 
the situation in a seat which has 

a notional majority of 6,500 and 
opponents of Mr Brown say that 
many supporters are deserting 
the party. 



Spreading conviction: Tony Blair taking the floor to field questions from Essex residents at.Basfldon Town gate Theatre yesterday 


Photograph: lan Waldie/Reutars 


Gloss rubs off Labour’s prize convert 


Steve Boggan 

She was the Essex woman 
Britain bad been waiting to 
hear. A Basildon Conservative 
who was switching to Labour ... 
but first there were a few lin- 
gering doubts. 

What, she wanted to know, 
about all those lefties hiding in 
the background waiting to 
pounce as soon as TbnyBian - got 
into No 10? 

The inquisitor’s name was 
Geraldine Evans and she 
earned a rousing cheer from a 
theatre full of Labour support- 
ers when she announced her 
switch. It was the high point of 
a questioo-and-answer session 
at the Basildon Tbwngate 
Theatre yesterday when Mr 
Blair and John Prescott, his 
deputy, launched an assault on 


the town- the constituency tra- 
ditional seen as a weather vane 
for political fortunes. 

Having announced her con- 
version, Mrs Evans, 51, asked 
the toughest question of the day: 
“What gives many people con- 
cerns is that wc have not heard 
very much from the more rad- 
ical side of your party and the 
unions. What .guarantee can 
you give us that they will not get 
you into No 10, back you, then 
sack you?” 

Coining from a lifelong Tory, 
the question could not be 
ducked and Mr Blair answered 
it with customary conviction. 
There was, he said, no “mon- 
strous force” waiting to pounce. 
Labour bad changed for good, 
rewritten Clause Four and was 
not turning back. 

Afterwards, Mrs Evans was 


the woman everyone, wanted to 
interview. Had Mr Blair con- 
vinced her that the unions were 
in check? “Yes,” she told the 
television crews, “he has won 
me over.” , ‘ 

The audience was left with 
the impression that Mrs Evans, 
landlady of The Barge pub in 
Vange, was a new convert who 
might have gone back to the 
Tbries had it not been for Mr 
Blair’s assurances. However, 
this was the same Mrs Evans 
who was wheeled out ty Labour 
two weeks ago Mien Gordon' 
Brown, the shadow Chancellor, 
visited BasQdon. 

She was one of a group of 
switchers to be invited to 
an evening rally with-Mr Brown 
at a time that 'would have 
missed Fleet Street deadlines. 
So she conducted an interview 


with The Independent over a 
Labour press officer’s mobile 
telephone. 

“fm not a plant,” she said 
yesterday. “I was invited by 
Angela Smith [the Labo ur can- 
didate] bm I was toW I could ask 
anything Hike, ornotiimg at aft 
I suppose it would be less than 
honest to say that they drought 
I would come here and say 
something against them.” 

There is nothing wrong in 
what Labour or Mrs Evans did, 
but some in the audience who 
felt that they had witnessed a 

cooyniaon might feel a little dis- 
appointed that they had not. In 
the final analysis, it is a demon- 
stration of how a party can use 
an individual, in this case a pub 
landlady, to deliver a powerful 
message On prime time televi- 
sion and in national newspapers. 


It was a ploy thiat the 
Conservatives and the Liberal 
Democrats criticised after- 
wards, at the end of a walk- 
about by Mr Blair and Mr 

cheered ^'hundreds oF well- 
wishers. 

“The whole thing was stage- 
managed,” the Tory candidate, 
John Baron, said. 

“Naturally, I wasn’t invited 
inside, but there were very few 
independent people out here. 
They were all put here by 
Labour.” 

Mr Baron’s message was 
blunted somewhat by the'pres- 
ence of the Ibry chicken carry- 
ing a placard that read: 
“Panorama - Is This Why He 
Won’t Do a TV Debate?” 

But the event turned out to 
be successful for the Liberal De- 


mocrat candidate, Terry Marsh, 
the former boxer, who was ap- 
proached by two Labour sup- 
porters afterwards and offered 
support. 

“I’m going to vote for you," 
said one of them, James . 
Thompson, 19. “After bearing pfc 
Tony Blair, I can’t hdp feeling 
Labour is just offering Tory 
policies. I couldn't vote for 
them." 

There was a suggestion from 
within the Labour ramp that 
this defection, too. was stage- 
managed and that the defectors 
were, in fact, members of MH- 
itant. But even in an election 
generously populated with Con- 
servatives in chicken costumes, 
19-year-old members of Militant 
- an organisation that peaked 
some 10 years ago - seemed 
hardly credible. 


THE CAMPAIGN 


TWo issues do mina ted the day’s . 
campaigning: foe churches' report on 
unemptoymen! and the future of work, and 
tbe future of Neil Hamilton. 

The churches denounced what they 
suggested was the Immorality of a society In 
which a prosperous majority got richer while 
a poor minority got poorer. They caned for 
higher taxation, a minimum wage, more 
union rights, reform of the benefits system 
and more pubGc spending to create fobs. 
Labour seized the opportunity to publish a 
dossier on how Britain was paying the price 
for a divided Britain, while the Conservatives 
were forced to respond to fha churches' 
report The Liberal Democrats launched their 
policy on crime, promising more Bobbles on 
the beat and laws to force local authorities to 
take action on crime prevention. 

In Tatton. Neil Hamilton, the Cheshbe 
candidate who is at the centre of eash-for- • 
questions allegations, prepared . 
for his re-adoption meeting, due to take place 
last nlgM. He and his wife, Christine, 
launched an ambush oh a press con fe re n ce 
befog held by the BBC’s Martin BeU. who Is 
planning to stand as anti-sleaze candidate for 
the area, backed by the Liberal Dem ocra ts . 
and Labour. 

IbnyBtelr and his deputy, John Prescott, 
were In the capital of Essex man, BasHdon, In 
an attempt to wto key marginal voters. 



KEY ARGUMENTS 


Labour and foe Liberal Democrats 
spent much of foe morning arguing 
that the churches' report supported 
many of their policies. 

Labour could claim the minumum 
wage, jobs for the unemployed, better 
education and better conditions of 
work. The Liberal Democrats added 
higher taxes to their BsL 
The Conservatives went on the 
defensive, saying that Britain was 
better than most countries at 
narrowing social divisions and saying 
unemployment was higher in the rest 
of Europe. 

John Major was also forced to deny 
allegations that Lady Thatcher had 
personally forced Wm to defend Neil 
Hamilton. 

"1 am not having the whole of this 
general election campaign being 
hijacked by one constituency. The 
Conservative constitution is quite clear 

- selection of candidates Is for the 

local Constituency." he sad. 

Mr Hamilton and Mr Befl had a heated 
face-to-face confrontation. 

There Is no reason for an anti- 
comiption candidate," the MP said. 

Mr Bell told him: 1 am going to stand 
as an independent lam going to lay 
out my Mall on a lot of Issues." 


I fheRt Rev DavrdSheppanL 
Bishop of Liverpool, entered/' 
the pofltfcaifray wtfoa.- : 
media Wife to rates foemuch-, . _ 

■ neglected Isslie c#, unemployment . . 
andvrorklng cgntffilons, -'".'r \ 
highlighted b a Church report, -r- 

Appearing, oo Chanriet 4 News, . 
Newsnlghi and 5Iiva. Bev. ' 
Sheppard putacross foe message 
mat the report was not targeted at 
any party but Tffefatafism^ wftibft ' 
wrtogsfoe hands and assumes 
that nothing carrbe done*: H. 


ONE TO REMEMBER 



Hamfltorf and 
vtere atfoe cahtre'pnhefoec^ 
scrum on' Krtrfsfarti iteafo^; 
yestedayfflOml^'l^fi^past? -~1' 
and being naiura&y ctnfous, h»I >. '-r 
climbed a photographer’s V ; 

stopladdef to get a' bettee view/ But ^ 
ha was soon brought down fir earth:; 


“You have been sold down the 
river,” Sir James Goldsmith told 
cfisaffected trawtermen at the • 
launch of foe Referendum Parly’s 
national campaign from a quayside in 
Newtyn. 

“You have been offered in every single 
manifesto the same thing," he told foe 


assembled fishermen, before hoisting 
the Referendum Party flag over foe 
harbour. 

Meanwhile, in Wales, Dafydd Wigley 
launched the manifesto of Plaid Cmryu, 
insisting that higher taxes would be 
needed to reduce unemployment and pay 
for better public services. 


scuffle was nearty asnerimortioos 
as tfie ohegofogon rte&itw-' 1 ---c .•°_r 
between Hampton arid 


MEDIA STAR 


When John Major was asked by Sky’s Adam Boulton whether he could 
promise that he would not Increase VAT or expand Its base, he replied: 

“We’re a tax-cutting government by Instinct 1 see nothing In any Of foe ‘ 
statistics before me to suggest that we would have to change or attar foe rate 
of VAT. I cant know whal unexpected .events may occur but we have no plans 
to do so and I can see nothing to suggest that we would have to do so." 
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each ottl9r ft* a short time before , 
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A d ulati on and tricky questions marked 
the Referendum Party campaign launch 
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oir James k rallying us against 
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lands in port 


he reached the Chain Locker 
pub in fthnouth Harbour he 
was well into his stride with his 
man-of-the-people manner. 
Here was no ordinary polirioan 
He didn't just shake hands, he 
hugged, kissed, and almost 
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Government that never ap*fn 
wffl we allow ourselves to be lied 
to, and have such a debate to- 
tally thwarted so that we don't 
know what is happening.'’ 

The audience Jared Tl ‘Tfejj 
you what,” muttered one. “It’s 


woman m a turauoise bonnet ,-nnu. „ 


/ 


woman in a turquoise bonnet 
Most of his supporters 
seemed to be in their eigbties. 
Dr Stanley Gilson, 82, a lifelong 
Conservative, had come along 
put of a sense of duty. “I think 
it’s the most serious situation 
we've experienced since the last 
war," he said. M I was running a 
blood transfusion service with 
the 8th Army and I saw many of 
our fine people killed. I feel a 
duty for us to stand our ground 
because we are going into a dic- 
tatorship in Europe. A political 
dictatorship. Hitler would have 
given his right arm for this.” 

• Dr Gilson was not the only 
one to liken Sir James to Win- 
ston QrurchflL “I think he's a 
great man," he said. “He’s the 
-man for the hour. Just as Mr 
Churchill rallied us in 1939, so 


came prime minister. 1 

“Pure Churc h fllj " another 
agreed. They clamoured to con- 
gratulate him. “God help you," 
said one. “Thank-you for being 
prepared to put your money be- 
hind something you believe in." 
Someone suggested that 20 
minutes of Sir James on televi- 
sion would be “worth a fortune” 

But it is not power — or mon- 
ey for that matter - Sir James 
was after. “I'm far too old to 
want power,” he told one scep- 
tical journalist Rather, he want- 
ed “to let the people decide”. 

“A vote for the Referendum 
Party is not a vote for usl It's not 
a vote for any of the prospec- 
tive parliamentary candidates. 
It’s a vote for yourself, and oth- . 
ers like you, to be able to get the 
right to decide ... otherwise, you 



Shipshape: Billionaire financier Sir James Goldsmith rallying Cornish fishermen at the Referendum Party campaign launch in Newiyn Harbour yesterday Photograph: Brian Hams 


deserve tp be a slave to the bu- “We now see a new J ohn Ma- 
reaucrats in Brussels and long jor and a hew Tbny Blair,” he 


may you remain that 1 
To some degree. Sir Faroes 
fell he had already succeeded 


stud. Tor how long?” shouted ■ 
a member of the public, at 
which point Sir James reached 


for a piece of Impromptu hu- 
mour. 

“They change daily. It’s love- 
ly,” he said. 

Sir James did not however. 


take kindly to criticism. “Can I 
ask you?” ventured an elderly 
man, catching him before he 
was whisked away in a black 
Ford Granada. Tm not being 


rude, but when you were an 
MEP, you never supported Cor- 
nish fishermen ” 

He immediately felt the hill 
weight of Sir James come down 


on him. “That’s not true. The 
Liberal Democrat MEP told me 
that this mommg ... he's a liar. 
Tell him from me. If he doesn't 
believe me, let him sue.” 


) 



Simon Baeue 

It was the case of the missing 
photo-opportunity. Leading 
members of the cast of The 
Return of Sherlock Holmes 
mysteriously disappeared yes- 
terday evening, just before a 
photo-caJI with Virginia 
Bottoraley and the prospective^ 
Tiny candidate forOfeTteabam. 

Mis Bottomleyhad 
the Everyman Theatre 
Gloucestershire town hoping to 
have her picture taken with a 
group of famous actors. 

However, the smallest 
amount oFsleuthing would have 
J revealed that the star of the play, 

' Michael Cushman, is a promi- 
nent supporter of the Labour 
Party who spent much of the 
weekend canvassing with 
prospective Labour MPs in 
London and Kent. As such he 
makes an unlikely choice for a 
Conservative Party publicity 
shot. 

Cashman (who previously 
starred in EastErums ) and his 
co-stars Frederick Pine (of 
Emmerdale Farm fame) and 
Nicholas Smith (from Arc 1 bu 
Being Served?) were only told 
yesterday morning they were 
“being press-ganged" into 
meeting and greeting the senior 
Conservative and John Tod- 
man, the PPC, After a quick 
meeting, they decided to 
boycott the event. 

■'■The theatre management 
told us we had to be there to 
creel Bollomley.” said Cash- 
nun. “but I have been an active' 
supporter of the Labour Party 
since 1973 and I'm certainly not 
going to help Iter." 

So where did Cashman dis- 
appear to? “I sat at the back of 
the theatre and did some 
writing and went to the roileL 
A much more productive use of 


Michael Cashman; the vanishing detective 


my time. 1 

It was only when The 
Independent wwiartwi the Con-' 
servative Party and reminded 
them of Cashman *s political 
affiliations that they realised 
there might be a problem. 

“1 thought that it might not 
gp altogether smoothly. I gather 
they have rather strong views,” 
said a spokesman for the local 
constituency party. “This was an 
informal visit and we didn’t 
say we had to see this person or 
that person. What we wanted to 
do was have a discussion about 
the arts.” 

What the people of Chel- 
tenham will think of this’soub 
to a prominent government 
minister is unclear. Members of 
the local Conservative Associ- 
ation famously snubbed John 
Taylor, who was confronted by ' 
local racism when he tried to be- 
come the Tories first black MP. 


Mr Tbdman, the Con- 
servative hoping to beat the 
incumbent liberal Democrat, 
said he was unconcerned about 
the actors’ boycott “The sug- 
gestion that we should meet 
them originally came from the 
theatre management- Ifs an op- 
portunity the actors are missmj 
not os. Pm not disappointed. 
-7 -It was the theatre manage- 
ment who were, disappointed, 
having hoped for good pnbfidty 
for their play, which only start- 
ed on Monday. 

“We thought it would be 
quite a good idea,” said Yhnessa 
Ball, from the Everyman 
.Theatre. . 

- “It seemed like a perfect 
chance to meet the person in 
charge of the arts, but what the 
actors do is entirely up to thenw 
111 put on the deerstalker and 
magmlyingglass to make up for 
them.” 


How can you put 
pictures on your PC 
in one easy step 


MEDIA WATCH 



Blair, 

Paul McCann 

Media Corespondent 

The BBC“s switchboard was 
swarapal with calls from Labour 
Party supporters complaining 
about David Dunbjcby s ques- 
tioning of limy Blair in his first 
bin interview of the election. 

Mr Dimbleby deliberately 
adopted glasses and a short 
haircut w g*w himself a head- 
mastcrlv manner to conduct his 
hum aggressive 
according W exports m the black 
art. of television mtervicwmB. 

“That was the toughest David 
DhnHcby has ever t^srnd 
Dos Wilson, former Liberal 
Democrat spin doct**- 

... . .. .i 




Mr Wilson claims Mr Dim- 
bleby’s attitude was apparent in 
his remark that Mr Blair was 
“relatively young”. “He was like 
the headmaster with the insub- 

-ordmaie prefect right from the 
starting gun,” he said. 

Westminster insiders have 
speculated that Mr Dimbleby 
; uas been suing by comparisons 
wilir the popular and aggressive 
Ncwsnight presenter, Jeremy 
paxman, and Today's John 
Humphiys, and has adopted a 
more aggressive interviewing 
technique. The BBC denies 
there hasbetmedtangcof styk~ 
Mr Wilson believes Mr Dim- 
bleby is a tourer interviewer 
than he is generally given cred- 

£ fin ieinild man- 


^^■TXSSaWthe S for“ Bc^ he is mid man- 

■ inwiviews «>d may haw 

"But by dragging up fus 
record from 10 or l2yeareago, 


puv, lll/un-T — — — ~ v . 

hie interviews and may na^e 
ducked our of the debate, so 
tlu?v were determined to make- 
sure they put him ui the test. 


he played into Blair’s hands. 
Blair ocnild then turn it into a 
list of how much the Labour 
Party has changed. . 

“Some of the.caOsto the duty 
officer darned that we were too 
soft on him, that it was a i 
political broadcast for Lai 
so we cannot win," said Panora- 
ma spokesman John Steel. _ 
"jfclitidans receive corisid- 
erable media training and 
coaching and are adept at not 
answering questions they don’t 
want to answer. So we need to 1 1 
find equally effective ways of 
matring sure they do answer.”' 
Mkhael Barra rt, the former 
presenter of Nationwide who 
runsa media training agency for 
businessmen, said: “You give 
someone media tr ainin g to get 
them to teD the truth and get 
their message across. But then 
I don’t train politicians." 

1 /witing article, page 17 


The HP ScanJet 5P 


HEWLETT® 

PACKARD 


Just press the green button and the image you've placed in our new scanner is transferred directly 
onto your PC screen. It's that simple. 

One easy operation launches, the software, starts the scanning process and optimises each scan 
for. the best quality results of colour photos, line art or black and white documents. And hard-copy 
text can be scanned, then automatically converted to your computer’s typeface, via the scanner's 
Optical Character Recognition (OCR) software. 

Its also as easy to install as it is to operate, thanks to the Windows 95 certified Plug ’n" Play interface 
card. Before you know it, you’ll be making images and logos an integral part of your documents. 

They’ll be more eye-catching, more exciting - and you*ve hardly had to lift a finger. If you’d like to 
know more, just call your Hewlett-Packard dealer. It’ll be a step in the right direction. 

For more information, see our web page on http-yAvwwhp.conVgo^cto^jet or call HP on 0990 474747 

HP Scanners. Information from paper to wherever you want it 
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Major talks big to small businesses 


Anthony Bevins and 
Colin Brown 

John Major yesterday an- 
nounced a package of special aid 
for small businesses, including 
rates relief for about 750.000 
shops and small companies. 

Launching the Conservative 
small-business manifesto in 
Birmingham. Mr Major said: 
“The most outstanding of all 
Britain's business success stones 
is that of our small businesses. 
Whereas Labour made big busi- 
ness small, we've helped small 
businesses grow big." 

The key measure in the man- 


ifesto was a “fairer" rating sys- 
tem, with the Prime Minister 
promising that if re-elected, he 
would introduce a new rates al- 
lowance scheme, “under which 
businesses will pay no rates at 
afl on the first £1,000 of the rate- 
able value of their premises”. 

“Over three-quarters of a 
million small b usin esses will 
benefit,*’ he said. “That’s 90 per 
cent of small firms with 
turnovers below £100,000 - 
140,000 will pay no rates at afl." 

Ian Lang, President of the 
Board of Trade, said: “We’ll fi- 
nance this by m aking a small in- 
crease of 2.5 peace in the 


overall business rate package." 

The- move will save small 
companies around £430 a year 
in business rates, according to 
the Federation of Small Busi- 
nesses. But a Downing Street 
source said: “It is not a Robin 
Hood measure. The uniform 
business rate is already tilted 
against small businesses. This 
redresses the balance." 

Mr Lang said other measures 
to be taken by a new Conserva- 
tive government would include 
a streamlining of industrial tri- 
bunals and further simplification 
of the administration of pay as 
you earn (PAYE) tax and na- 


tional insurance coniributiore far 
small companies. 

Attacking Labour. Mr Major 
said: “How can you take seri- 
ously a party that claims to be 
interested in the future of small 

businesses, but has proposed to 
put burden after burden on 
small firms? 

“How can you take seriously 
a parly that proposes to sign the 
European Social Chapter ... 
with all the costs on small busi- 
nesses that implies? 

“How can you take seriously 
a party that boasts it is going to 
introduce a minim um wage, out 
having done so for a long time 


cannot ... tell us what the level 
of that minimum wage will be?" 

Mr Major told the press con- 
ference it was ao use pretend- 
ing that a minimum wage would 
not cost jobs or that wages 
would not rise. “What they 
have to offer small businesses 
is more regulation, more job 
losses, more tax, more control, 
higher uniform business rates 
and nothing but contraction of 
one of the most successful parts 
of the UK economy," he said. 

But Labour's employment 
spokesman, Ian McCartney, 
said the Tory initiative was “the 
most desperate performance 


yet from a government that is 

om of ideas and is now running 
out of time." 

Earlier, Gordon Brown, 
shadow Chancellor, told an 
election ness conference in 
London that the party had re- 
ceived a series ofpersonai en- 
dorsements from business 
leaders for its plans fora £60 tax 
rebate for employers who took 
on young people under the 
party’s “new deal programme'’. 

“And we can announce that we 
have readied agreement with the 
Buil ding Employers Confedera- 
tion, who say they can oo-oper- 
ate with Labour to provide work 


and training for KkOOOyoung un- 


Labour’s list of “personal en- 
□, dorse merits" Included David 
m Waters toae, chairman of Ansal- 
in do International; Bryan Saodcr- 
Br son, executive director of British 
a- FttroJeum; Swmj Rsul, chairman 
ss . ofCaparo Group Ltd; Christo- 

ax pher Haskins, chairman of 
>k Northern Foods; Paul Hamlyn, 
te ofHamiyn Publishing; and Nick 
i®. Scheele, chairman and chief 
«e executive of Jaguar Cats Lid. 
>e Mr Scheele said later that he 

a- had not specifically endorsed the 


he told BBC Radio 4’s World at 


One programme: “I haw cer- 
tainly endorsed the foci that we 
need to focus on the issue and 
1 am comfortable with doing 
that. But whether this scheme 
is better lhan any other I real- 
ly don’t know." 

3 However, in a later state- 
ment. Mr Scheele added be- 
lieve that youth unemployment 

is one of the major problems 
feeing our country and I sup- 
port. in principle, proposals 
such as a £60-a-week rebate to 
employers who take on young 
unemployed people are part of 
the vital measures necessary to 
tackle this problem." 
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Prime position: Ladies waiting for a glimpse of Mr Major as he visited Worcester yesterday Photograph: Tom Pilston , 
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Worcester Woman gets the elbow 


Colin Brown 

Chief Political Correspondent 

John Major yesterday disowned 
“Worcester Woman", the key 
female floating voter targeted 
by the main political parties, 
after evidence that she may 
about to jilt the Conservatives. 

There was plenty of evidence 
in Worcester as the Prime Min- 
ister visited the famous china 
factory in the town that its 
floating voter has vet to make 
up her mind and may do so only 
on polling day. 

Conservative strategists 
coined the phrase Worcester 
Woman when they realised that 
women in the C2 socio-eco- 
nomic group, married with two 
children, were responsible for 
rescuing Mr Major from defeat 
in I he 1992 general election by 
swinging behind the Tories. It 
was i his key. well-to-do work- 


jr None of the political 
^ parties has put 
JP forward a 

programme which 
offers much real hope of 
improvement to those in 
greatest need - report by 
the Council of Churches for 
Britain and Ireland 

__ , Gberatety kept vague. Why put 

May I suggest that (Martin people off?- Labour’s Austin 
Bell] wears his flak jacket Mitchell 
back to front? In politics the 

danger ^ comes from being All I want to know is whether 
stabbed in the back - Pat you think 1 am guilty - Nell 
Dessoy, the Prime Minister's Hamilton, face to face with 
sister Martin Bell 

I am not a politician, I despise Basildon has earned a spe- 
polihaans - Sir James Gold- cial place In British 
smith, leader of the Referen- politics - Tony Blair ^ 
dum Party and MBP wooing floating voters T 

in Basildon, heartland J 

The positive reasons for a of Essex Man, ^ 

Labour vote have been de- Compiled by Sam Coates 

M piug this URL into 
■ your browser from 
tonight and you will be 
able to follow The 
Independent's genera! 
election coverage - daily 
reports from the 
campaign trail and our 
award-winning 

- .. — - a ... commentators - on the 

’"*5 * ■■ ’V v Net You’ll also be able 

to take part in online 
debates with Independent 
journalists and the 
candidates who will be 

seeking your vote on 1 May. Tonight from 7pm to 9pm 
The Independent's Polly Toynbee, will be in the 
debating chamber. 

The Independent online. It is. Are you? ■ 


ing dass working woman, rather 
Lhan blue-collar Basildon man, 
to whom they tailored their 
campaign. 

The Tories also believed that 
she freed in the key marginals 
in the West Midlands typified by 
the Worcester seat, where the 
lories are defending a majori- 
ty of less lhan 3,000 on changed 
boundaries after the sitting MP, 
Peter Luff moved to the less 
marginal mid-Worcester con- 
stituency. 

Michael Heseltine denied 
the existence of Worcester 
Woman when he visited the 
town last week and yesterday 
the Prime Minister said: “1 cer- 
tainly never coined the phrase 
Worcester Woman. 

“I’m sure the people of 
Worcester, women as well as 
men. will cast their votes on the 
basis of the issues that matter 
to people - their prospects for 


QUOTES 
OF THE 




the future, for jobs and pros- 
perity; for better education, 
health and other public ser- 
vices." 

But a vox pop among the 
pushchairs in the High Street as 
Mr Major toured the Royal 
Worcester porcelain factory 
showed that many housewives 
are thinking of switching their 
votes because of their concern 
for public services. 

Helen Witherick, 33, married 
to a carpenter, with a three- 
year-old daughter, Alice, com- 
plained about the changes and 
cut-backs in education. ‘'There 
has been so much change in 
such a short time. Everyone is 
very unsettled," she said. 

Mrs Witherick said she had 
decided to vote Conservative at 
the last minute last time and 
could do the same again. “It is 
definitely possible that 1 could 
vote for Tony Blair. It is equal- 

Best 
beer or 
bitter 
dregs? 

Barrie Clement 

Away with the eccentric Peter 
Snow and bis silly swingome- 
ter. That bibulous old aristo- 
crat of Westminster, the 
Marquis of Granby, has in- 
troduced the infinitely prefer- 
able becrometer. 

The Marquis, a public house 
off Smith Square and within 300 
yards of all the party head- 
quarters, is enticing people to 
vote with their thirst 

Tony Bowler, the licensee, has 
placed three pumps on the bar 
emblazoned with the faces of 
the three main party leaders. 
Customers are invited to choose 
one of them. 

The beer they draw is all gen- 
tlemen's luncheon bitter of a 
moderate 4-per-cent strength 
and b identical. The choice b . 
made purely on political 
grounds. 

The sales of each beer are 
charted on the becrometer on 
the pub wall, installed on Mon- 
day night. 

Yesterday Tonv Blair was 
comfortably in the lead with 100 
pints. John Major second with 


ly possible I could still vote for 
John Major." 

Christine Bennett, 37, with 
two children aged 12 and nine, 
voted Conservative last time but 
said that she was undecided at 
the moment. 

A nursery nurse, she also 
complained about the state of 
education. “It is because we 
have had a lot of changes with 
education including the na- 
tional curriculum, and the 
health service has had a lot of 
changes. 1 think it has been too 
much too soon and it has sent 
a lot of service into chaos. That 
is what worries me." 

However, there were some 
worrying signs for Mr Blair. Mrs 
Bennett said: “1 am unclear of 
Labour's position because of the 
changes they keep making to 
their policies. I am very undear 
what they stand for.” 

Another housewife, Claire 


Williams, 32, with three children 
was disillusioned with the 
Labour Party under Mr Blair. 
“I voted Labour last time but I 
am think ing of changing be- 
cause Labour have moved too 
far to the right," she said. 

Worcester has never voted for 
a Labour MP in its history. It 
came closest to doing so in the 
Labour landslide in 1945 when 
the Tories held on by four votes. 

labour already has polling 
evidence to show that they 
could pull it off this time. 

That evidence includes Susan 
Denning, 45, a personal assis- 
tant, in a firm of solicitors, mar- 
ried with two teenage children. 
She said: “I voted Tory last tune 
but I am thinking of voting 
Labour now. Tbny Blair fa a man 
of the people. He is young and 
be knows what people want 
The Conservatives have had 
long enough." 



byAanonymous 


I was looking straight at the 
Candidate when he first 
thought that he might be 
about to die. For one 
second, as the figure ap- 
proached hnn, I saw his grin be- 
come a stupid smile of fear and 
apprehension. It happened like 
this. We were all of us - press, 

PnpHirlate min ders and Deputy 
John - inside one of those civic theatres that 
most towns of over 50,000 have somewhere 
in their centres. This one was in an Essex new 
town, but despite being only a few years old, 
was— like most rhi ngs dvic or municipal— look- 
ing a bit sad. You know, the loos weren’t quite 
dean, the white doors were covered in grub- 
by fingerprints, and bits like the nibbles of large 
mice, had been chipped off any jutting surface 
by the passage of furniture, wheelchairs and 
time. 

The Candidate was there to do a Q&A with 
300 switchers. But where do you get switch- 
ers at 11am oa a Tuesday morning? Especially 
when you can only give diem 10 hours 7 notice. 
Do you accost them in the street and say, “Be 
a devil. Tkke this morning off work and listen 
to the Candidate. Phone in side, whatever"? 
Not in Britain. So the grubby 
theatre’s stalls and three bal- . . 
conies were filled - not with . - _ 
switchers - but 'with the JnSTllS 
switched- Particularly with the 
elderly switched. UD8 WD 

Perhaps it was the white - 

hair, wind-cheaters and walk- fl .Tifl W 

ing sticks that made the Can- 
didate feel more than usually STICKS tJ 
mortal, as he and Deputy John . . « 

took their places on the low hlTTl 16 
platform in the centre of the 
auditorium. He may well still thflTl \ 
have been feeling the bruises 
from the previous night's TV mQT 

encounter with the Big Cheese 

BBC Interviewer. Certainly 
he realised (despite the encouraging noises 
from his loyal staff) that the first 10 minutes 
had seen him look flustered and defensive 
before the patronising, hectoring onslaught of 
the smooth man with half-glasses. The Big 
Cheese clearly felt that 43 was far too young 
an age at which to be Prime Minister. After 
afl, he had smaller brothers - Little Cheeses 
-older than that. It had taken the Candidate 
half a prime-time show to get back on terms. 

And perhaps it was also the presence of 
Deputy John on the platform; a fleshly re- 
minder of die limitations of a leader's politi- 
cal power. One disgruntled outburst from this 
peculiar figure - this squat portion of sweet 


and sour politics - and it could 
all still be over, no matter what 
the polls and the experts said. 
Right now, with another delicate 
tack to the right just in the 
process of being made, he need- 
ed Deputy John kept onsidc. So 
there he was. 

The local hopeful -black skirt 
and jacket ana shoulder length 
theatres that red hair- told the gathering that the two men 
; somewhere were there, and they strolled on. To be met 
an Essex new by a nice dap, a good shout and a three-ejuar- 
ew years old, ters standing (or at least, struggling upright) 
nopal-look- ovation. Smiling, the Candidate stood at the 
weren’t quite microphone and raised his arms for quiet The 
tred ingrub- applause stopped and everybody subsided once 
bbiesoflarge more into their seats, 
ittmg surface No. Not everybody. For as he began to 

selchairs and speak, a weird figure arose stiffy from its chair 
two rows back, and shuffled purposefully to* 
i a Q&A with wards him, holding something in her out- 
11 get switch- stretched bands. 

g? Especially She certainly seemed to be a harmless 
tours’ notice, woman; a tall old girl in an antique puce dress 
and say, “Be with lacy facings, her iron-grey hair in a long, 
>rk and listen unfashionable, page-boy cul No-one in the au- 
, whatever”? dience seemed at all concerned, but he knew 

that this was an unscheduled 
. old woman; there was no 

pieoe of paper on which it was 
m Pferhans it 'Weis written that Lottie Lebur or 
7; , . Sylvia Socrates would present 

the white hair flowers at 1 l*06am. 

In the awful slow motion 
aild. Walking seconds that it took before the 
. . _ _ figure came within striking 

sticks that made distance of him, a host of 

images and warnings went 
him leel more through his mind: the secret 
’ service chaps who’d briefed 

than usually hi® °Q the dangers of being 

, 1 a Prime Minister in all but 

mortal 7 name, the detective assigned 

to him who had told him what 

to look out for, the images of 
aging noises the young Kennedy brothers grinning thetrlasL 
1 10 minutes of Norman Bates at the motel done up like 
id defensive his old ma. He pictured the knife clutched stiffly 
onslaught of through the surrounding carnations; the page- 
;es. The Big boy wig falling away to reveal the contorted 
it too young features of the sated madman. Above all he 
oister. After felt the horrid realisation that be would have 
ttle Cheeses to put up with being stabbed if necessary, 
e Candidate because the alternatives - wrestlin g a genuine 
ck on terms, old lady to the ground, or running away -we re 
presence of disastrous. 

a fleshly re- And so he grinned madly at her, held his 
ider’spoliti- arm out for the flowers, and breathed heavi- 
iist from this ly when a bunch of harmless pinks was 
ion of sweet pressed into his sweating hand. 






political shorts 


Scargill to contest 
safe Labour seat 

Arthur Scargill, leader of the Socialist Labour Party, 
announced last nigh t that he will be standing against Alan 
Howarth in the South Wales constituency of Newport East. 
His decision to stand in this safe Labour seat will mean a 
direct clash between Mr Scargiil’s traditional old-style 
socialist party, and Tony Blair’s “new" Labour. 

His opponent is a former Conservative education 
minister, who defected to Labour in 1995. Mr Scargill, 

*k e National Union of Mineworkers, formed 
the SUP last year after what he describes as Labour’s 
decision to “ditch its constitutional commitment to 
common ownership and abandon any pretence of being a 
socialist party". His party is fielding 65 candidates in the. 
general election. Sam Coates 

Accused Tory selected 

Mjchad Brown, one of the Conservative MPs at the centre 
of the cash-for-quesbons affair, was adopted at a hastily 

Monday 

night. The meeting had been brought forward from Friday 

for ** To| y caudate for 
and Cleethorpes, who has not made any public 
apgarance since the controversy erupted againjust before 

Christian Wolmar 


Becrometer: Tony Bowler, landlord of The Marquis, pulling pints Photograph: John Voos Parliament iS (JiSSOlVGd 


an abstemious 20 pints and 
Paddy Ashdown third with 15. 

Mr Bowler, interrogated on 
the poor showing of die Prime 
Minister, believes that officials 
at Conservative Central Of- 
fice, the nearest party HQ, 
about 50 yards away, have been 
banned from his pub. - 


“I think it’s because senior 
Conservatives thought they 
might give the selection strate- 
gy away after a few drinks." 

Mr Bowler took the precau- 
tion of putting the beerometer 
beyond the reach of the tallest 
customers in order to ensure 
that they did not nudge up the 


indkatorand artificially boost 
the showing of their favoured 
candidate. 

There could be another ex- 
planation for the pre-eminent 
showing of Mr Blair - New 
Labour might have found a 
role for those ghastly beer- 
swilling union, leaders. 
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^Wherever we w ent we saw increasing riches and poverty. It is wro ng > Parties 








Liverpool life: On their research tour round Britain, Church leaders were 'shocked and saddened' by the growing gap between the ‘haves* and the ‘have riots’ 


Photograph: Craig Easton 



hurches shocked by inequity 


Church leaders said yesterday they were 
"shocked and saddened*’ by what they saw 
us they travelled around Britain and Ire- 
land researching their study on the future 
i >J work. The contrast between the favoured 
majority and the excluded minority should 
mu he tolerated, they said: ‘‘Wherever we 
went we saw increasing riches and pover- 
ty side by side. U is wrong, in such pros- 
perous times as ours, for men and women 
to be deprived for long periods of the 
chance to earn their living." 

The Bible 

The report quotes the Bible and says peo- 
ple should beware of worshipping false 
gods, "including such modern idols as po- 
litical dogma or the market economy . 

The list also includes the idea of the “ju- 
bilee** when “debts are cancelled and 
slaves are set free,” and the need for peo- 
ple to show “a generous spirit, and not pur- . 
sue economic advantage to the lirair: It 
a Jds that only a just and caring society can 


Working party: 

Chatman: Patrick Coldstream, former director of 

Council tor Industry and HE 

Exec Sec Andrew Britton, former director of MESH 

Members: 

Rev Bill Allen. director o( pastoral studies el 
Spurgeon'S College 

Clive Brooke. Joint gen aac. PTC ten union 
Margaret Burra, Cornel for Social WoKem 
John Cole, former poMcni wfltor, BBC 
GebrieUe Cox, coordinator greater Manchester Low 
Pay Unit 

Rev Erflt Cremb, Industrial mtaalon in Scotland 
Ricky Davies, director of management awvleee of 
Associated Church dubs 
Aten Deacon, prof of social pofcy Dnl of Leeds 
Kumar Jacob, Criterion Software Ltd 
Dr Eleanor James, chair of Wales Rural Forum 
Rev Dtan Lepplngton, Industrial nriarion In Leeds 
Rt Rev Dr Pater Selby, bishop-designate of Worcester 

achieve real, lasting prosperity and that both 
suffering and fortune should be shared. 

Unemployment and Poverty 

Real unemployment Is twice as high as the 
level shown in official figures, the report 
says. The number of people who had no 


Tonv StounMon-Hsfris. deo chair of S Etectricttv 
Dr Mtombanhle Protosfa Khoti Toridngton, soctotogtat. 
Liverpool Hope UntvereftyColege. 

Sponsoring pavty: 

cftrnwr fit Rev DsvW Sheppard. Bbhop of 
Liverpool 

Secretary: Ruth Badger: Board Cor Social Re- 
■poneteaky, Church House 
M em ber s : Marion Beales, Free Church Federal 
Cound 

Rt Re* Michael Bourke (C of E) 

Ruth O erics (United Reformed Church) 

Van Join Davies (CYTUN - Churches In Wales] 

Lady Marion Fraser (Church of Scotland) 

Rev Robin HuK (Methodist) 

Rear Simon Jones (Baptist Union) 

Rt Rev John Jukes (RC) 


Rt Rev Dr Gordon McMMIan (Church of Ireland) | 

job and who wanted one was around 4-5 
milli on last summer, while government fig- 
ures stood at about haL' that number. 

Between 1979 and 1994, average house- 
hold ina>me$ rase by 40 percent more than 
inflation, but for the poorest 10 per cent 
of households they fell by 13 per cent. 


Society is divided between prosperous 
people and those who are unemployed or 
in temporary, insecure work. Most unem- 
ployed people desperately want work, and 
many become isolated and depressed. 

The market should not be left to sort out 
the problem - that leads to low wages. The 
weakening of trade union power also 
explains the increase in poverty. 

Although die public say unemployment 
is a great evO, public opinion has not been 
effectively mobilised to demand a remedy. 
“Whai is lacking is a sense of community, 
such as we had during the Second World 
Wfer and for a generation afterwards.** 

Expanding employment 

Jobs should be created in the public sec- 
tor, in health, education and community 
care, housing and construction. Hus should 
be paid for mainly through higher taxation: 
the ratio of tax to national income in Britain 
is lower than in most European countries. 
It could be raised without causing serious 


harm to the economy. “There is a Christ- 
ian case for redistributive taxation, based 
on both justice and compassion, which we 
support,” the report says. 

Employers’ National Insurance contri- 
butions could be cut, or abolished, for un- 
skilled jobs. Real jobs in the community 
should be created, funded partly through 
public spending. 

Fair pay and conditions 

There should be a statutory mi nimum wage: 
“We find the very low rates of pay now be- 
ing offered unjust and offensive to human 
dignity.” Employees should have protec- 
tion against unfair dismissal after a short 
period, probably a few months. 

Benefits ' 

“We do not believe that the level of ben- 
efits paid in Britain today is generally ad- 
equate to support a decent standard of life." 
The only reasonable solution is to get peo- 
ple off benefit by increasing employment 


economic 

flaws 

revealed 


Dane Coyle 

Economics Editor 

The tax and spending policies set cut in the 
party manifestos will be put under the spot- 
light this morning. The results are likely to 
prove uncomfortable for both main parties, 
as the torch probing the dark corners of their 
economic strategies is being wielded by the 
fiercely independent Institute for Fiscal 
Studies. 

The IFS election briefing will lock at how 
much better off different categories of peo- 
ple have become since 1979 and 1992, which 
wpl provide opponents of the Government 
wiLh plenty of useful ammunition. The Trea- 
sury's own figures show that taxes have in- 
creased as a share of national income since 
both dates, and the IFS analysis is expect- 
ed to show that the well-off have done much 
better than the poor out of I 8 years of Con- 
servative government. 

Today's report will assess the underlying 
state of the public finances, and how big a 
“black hole” there is in the government's 
budget. Other think-tanks, notably the 
National Institute for Economic and Social 
Research, have said the shortfall between 
revenues and expenditure is about £14bn 
bigger than would be expected at this 
stage of the business cycle. 

The document will also note that the Con- 
servative manifesto leaves open the possi- 
bility of a radical contraction in the 
boundaries of the welfare state via the pri- 
vatisation of pensions and possibly other 
areas of government provision. 

The charges will cany all the more 
weight because Lhe IFS has carved out for 
itself a uniquely authoritative position in 
commenting on taxation. Its reputation for 
being non-partisan will be enhanced by oth- 
er conclusions in today's report. 

This will criticise Gordon Browns pledge 
to stick to the existing government spending 
totals for the first two years of a Labour gov- 
ernment Andrew Dunot the IFS’s director, 
has made no secret of his view that the sharp 
slowdown in real terms spending implied by 
the existing plans will be catastrophic for the 
provision of some public services. 

The institute has argued that the mini- 
mum wage will have little effect on pover- 
ty and could cause unemployment if the 
mechanism for u prating it is not designed 
with great care. The reason is that a mini- 
mum wage would do nothing for the out 
of work and pensioners, who make up the 
bulk of the poorest tenth of the population. 
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WEDNESDAY H A PUD- 199" 


1 j v THE INDEPENDENT 

election ’97 


Ashdown 

slates lack 
of passion 
in Labour 


Anthony Bevins 

Political Editor 


Labour is fighting a campaign 
devoid of passion and any cru- 
sading spirit of radicalism, be- 
cause it is concentrating on 
winning the support of a small 
□umber of target voters, Pad- 
dy Ashdown said last night 

In a scathing analysis of the 
way in which the Conserva- 
tives and Labour have decided 
to fight the election, the Liber- 
al Democrat leader told a Lon- 
don rally the had been too kind 
last week when he compared 
them to Punch and Judy. 

“The truth is that what we 
have is Tweedledum and Twee- 
dledee politics, with millions of 
British people excluded from 
their own election contest be- 
cause, in truth, both other par- 
ries exclude them from their 
priorities for the future. 

“This election campaign is 
shamed thus far bv the cosy 
complicity of Labour and Con- 
servatives to turn the other 
cheek.’* 

While Mr Ashdown attacked 
the way the Conservatives had 
smashed the One Nation Tory- 
ism that had motivated a whole 
generation of Conservatives, 
his attack on Labour was more 
surprising because of the close- 
ness of the two parties on such 
issues as the constitution. 

Having recalled the distance 
the Tbries had travelled since 
Margaret Thatcher spoke of St 
Francis of Assisi's search for 
harmony, truth, faith and hope 
in 1979. Mr Ashdown quoted 
Neil Kinnock, from 1983. Then 
he warned that if the Tories were' 
re-elected: “I warn you not to 
be ordinary, I warn you not to 
be young. I warn you not to fall 
£UL 1 warn you not to get old.” 


Mr Ashdown said that while 
he had opposed Labour's so- 
cialist policies in the 1980s, “at 
least there was some passion. At 
least there was some conviction, 
not just calculation." Mr Kin- 
nock’s words “would freeze” on 
Mr Blair's lips, he said. 

“His so-called radical centre 
concentrates £20m of campaign 
expenditure and every waking 
moment of his pollsters, focus 
groups, ad men and spin doc- 
tors. not on the long-term needs 
of the country but on the short- 
term concerns of just 70,000 vot- 
ers in their keys seats”. 

Mr Ashdown said it was an 
indictment of the electoral sys- 
tem that any party should con- 
centrate its attention on 70,000 
people out of 56 milli on. 

He said the Liberal Democ- 
rats alone accepted the princi- 
ple of extra taxation to deal with 
the problems of underprivi- 
lege, although Labour is com- 
mitted to a £3bn windfall levy 
on privatised utilities. 

But in a reference to -his 
own commitment to raise the 
basic rate of Income tax by a 
penny to pay for improved in- 
vestment in education, Mr Ash- 
down said: “It is our conviction 
that neglect of a decent educa- 
tion for any group weakens 
our country as a whole. 

“It is our conviction that ne- 
glect of decent opportunities for 
anyone diminishes opportunity 
for everyone. It is our convic- 
tion that neglect of decent con- 
ditions for some communities in 
Britain imperils the safety of all 
communities in Britain." 

Mr Ashdown said Harold 
Wilson had once said that the 
Labour Party was a crusade or 
it was nothing. 

in this campaign, jt cer- 
tainly isn’t a crusade," he said. 


No politician admits to a U-tum, but sometimes they have to ask 
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Tony Blair told electors in 
Sedgefield in 1983: 

We must “negotiate a with- 
drawal from the EEC which has 
drained our natural resources 
and destroyed jobs”. 

We need “a more sane de- 
fence policy ... We don't need 
dangerous and costly Indent 
and Cruise missiles, which just 
escalate the nuclear arms race". 

David Blanket!, 26, in Sheffield 
in 1974s 

Wanted to “begin to restore 
the sanity and harmony in in- 
dustrial relations by repealing 
the provocative Industrial Re- 
lations Act ... restore the sav- 
age cuts in education and the 
social services ... take devel- 
opment land into public own- 
ership and stop speculation in 
properly and land". 

Paul Boateng in 1987 told 
voters in Brent: 

“The solution [to the Irish sit- 


Did I really say that? 


They are the poll promises Labour politicians would 
prefer not to have made, writes Randeep Ramesh. 

Drawn from election manifestos over the past 
two decades, and obscured by the mists of time, 
they advocate withdrawal from the European 
community, higher taxes and unilateral nuclear 
disarmament Candidates would today be facing 


expulsion from new Labour if they were to dare 
utter such thoughts. Yet these are comments by 
Tony Blair and some of his closest colleagues, ft is 
little wonder that Mr Blair grew testy when 
reminded by David Dimbfeby on Monday’s 
Panorama about his support for CND and his 
previous passionate defence of trade union rights. 


uation] must be a political one 
based on a united Ireland as an 
immediate political goal and a 
phased withdrawal of troops 
within the lifetime of the next 
Labour parliament.” 

Gordon Brawn in 1983, as an 
editor on Scottish Television’s 
programme What)s Your Problem: 

Promised “more help for 


those in need ... Families bet- 
ter off as child benefit rises by 
£2 a week ... Bsnsioaeis better 
off as the fink with rising earn- 
ings is restored and oar old peo- 
ple are paid the money that Mrs 
Thatcher stole from them." 

Gordon Bnnm in 1992: 

Wanted to “Raise tax level for 
only the very rich,, a national 


minimum wage of £3.40 an 
hour, raise child benefit to 
£9.95 bade to its value in 1987 
when the Tbries froze ft." 

ft-ank Dobson, 39, in 1979: 

Campaigned against British 
membership of the Common 
Market. He still believes we 
should not have gone ia and that 
we should come out 


Jack Cunningham in 1974: 
Wanted “mortgages hold at 
11 pex cent, a massive boost in 
coal industry investments and 
gift and wealth taxes”. . * 

Chris Smith, 31, in 1983: 
Supports CND, believes 
“The Tbries’ unioo-bashfog laws 
have made it impossible for 
trade unions to do their job and 


represent the imereslMof work- 
ing people. Labour will reMore 
. their rights. Labour i> proud to 
be a socialist party. We muvt 
build a soeiclv ih.tl i** based on 
people’s needs and nor on the 
blind pursuit of profit.” 

John Prescott in 1966: 

Wanted a “University of the 
Air" for budding broadcasters. 

Harriet Hannan in 1983: 

Promised "where the Tories 
gamble with our future by vast 
spending on nuclear weapons. 
Labour will sufcgiuu J the coun- 
try with a non-nuclear defence 
programme' ; 

Margaret Jacksun (later 
Beckett) in 197% 

Whmed that the Tories would 
sell off (be United Kingdom's 
stake in British Petroleum and 
that “Labour wfll keep our con- 
trol over our greatest national 
asset and use it to help you.” 
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I ntern ational conference celebrates the global expansion of a language that no longer belongs to Spain 

Tuning in to the new lingua franca 


Novelist and Nobel laureate 
Gabriel Garcia Marquez 

reflects on the power of words 


When I was 12 1 was about to 
be knocked over by a bicycle. A 
priest who was passing saved me 
with a shout: “Watch out!" The 
cyclist fell to the ground. The 
priest, without stopping, said: 
“Did you see the power of the 
word?" I learned it that day. 
Now we know, furthermore, 
that the Maya Indians knew it 
since the limes of Christ, and 
with such rigour that they had 
a special god for words. 

This power was never as 
great as it is today. Humanity 
will enter the third millennium 
under the empire of words. It 
is not the case that the image 
is displacing them or can ex- 
\ ' tinguish them. On the con- 
trary, it is empowering them: 
never in the world were there 


6 Haven’t we 
taken coffee that 
tastes of 
window, cherry 
that tastes of a 
kiss? 9 


so many words with such a 
range, authority and free will os 
in the immense Babel of life to- 
day. Invented words, mistreat- 
ed or sanctified by the press, by 
undervalued books, by adver- 
tising hoardings; spoken and 
sung on the radio, television, 
cinema, the telephone, public 
loudspeakers: shouted in crude 
daubs on the walls of the street, 
or whispered into the ear in the 
shadows of love. No: the great 
loser is silence. Things have so 
many names in so many lan- 
guages that it is no longer easy 
to know what they are called in 
any. Idioms spin free from their 
protective guardians, get mixed 
up and confused and arc hurled 
towards the irresistible fate of 
a global language. 

The Spanish “language must 
prepare itself for a great task in 
this future without frontiers. It 
is u historic right. Not because 
of its economic preponderance. 


like other languages to date, but 
for its vitality, its creative dy- 
namic, its vast cultural experi- 
ence, its speed and its power of 
expansion, covering 19 mill inn 
square kilometres and 400 mil- 
lion speakers by the end of this 
centuiy. A master of Spanish 
letters in the United States has 
rightly said that his hours in dass 
help him interpret between 
Latin Americans of various 
countries. It is striking that the 
verb “pasaF' (to pass) has 54 
meanings, while in Ecuador 
there are 105 names for the 
male sexual organ, while die 
word “ condolientc ” (in other 
words sharing suffering, ex- 
pressing condolence) which is 
self-explanatory and which we 
need so much, has not yet been 
invented. 

A young French journalist is 
dazzled by Lhe poetic discov- 
eries he finds in every step of 
our domestic life. That a little 
boy. kept awake by the inter- 
mittent, sad baa-ing of a lamb 
said: “It’s like a lighthouse." 
That a campfollower of the 
Colombian Guajira region re- 
fused an infusion of lemon- 
balm because it tasted of Good 
Friday. That Don Sebastian de 
Covarrubias, in his memorable 
dictionary, wrote with his own 
hand that yellow is the colour 
of lovers, making the masculine 
“el color" feminine - * la color". 
Haven't we often taken coffee 
that tastes of window, bread 
that tastes of corner, cherry that 
tastes of kiss? 

These are ample proof of a 
language that has long been too 
fat for its skin. Our contribution 
must not be to tighten its belt, 
but to free it from its iron rules 
so that it enters the coming cen- 
tury like Peter into his house. In 
this sense I venture to suggest 
to this wise audience that we 
simplify the grammar before the 
grammar ends up making us 
simple. Let us humanise its 
rules, let us learn that indige- 
nous languages to which we owe 
so much can still teach and en- 
rich us, let us assimilate well and 
quickly technical and scientific 
neologisms before they infiltrate 
as indigcstibly, let us negotiate 
in good faith with barbaric 
gerunds, endemic “thats", and 



And for our multilingual 
readers,, here is the author’s 
speech in its original form 


Garcia Marquez: Idioms spin free and are hurled towards the irresistible fate of a global language Photograph: Katz 


parasitical “whiches". Let's pen- 
sion off spelling, terror of the 
human being from the cradle: 
let's bury the prehistoric “h", 
let's sign a limitation treaty 
with “g" and “j**. and use more 
reason in written accents. 


And what about our *‘b" for 
“ burro " (ass) and our “v” for 
“vaca" (cow) which our Span- 


These are random questions, 
of course, like bottles thrown 
into the sea in the hope that they 


ish grandparents brought us as will reach the god of words. It 
if they were two separate con- could be that for these daring 


sonants, so there’s always one 
too many? 


and extravagant nonsenses, 
both he and all of us wifi end up 


regretting, rightly, that I wasn’t 
knocked over by that provi- 
dential bicycle when I was 12. 
First delivered to the First Inter- 
national Congress of the Span- 
ish Language in Mexico City- 
Translation bv Elizabeth Nash. 


A mis l?anos de edad esrnve 

a pun to deser atropcllado por 

imabiddeiaUnsritor cunt que 
pasaba me salvd con un goto: 
“iCuidado!" El tidistacayo a 
tierra. El seflor ctrra, sin de- 
ten erse, me dijo: “Ya vio lo que 
es el poder de lapalabra? 7 ' Ese 
dfa to snpe. Ah ora sabemos, 
adenitis, que los mayas k> sabian 
desde I os tiempos de Cristo, y 
con tan to rigor qu&tehfan un 
dios especial para las palabras. 
Nunca como hoy ha sido tan 
grande ese poder. La ho- 
manidad entrara en el tercer 
m ilenio bajo el imperio de las 
palabras. No cs rierto que la im- 
age n este desplazandolas ni 
que pueda extinguirlas. 

Al. contrario-, esta paten - 
ciandolas: nunca hubo en el 
mundo tantas palabras con tan- 
to aJcance, a u tori dad y albedrfo 
como en la inraensa Babel de 
la vida actual Palabras inven- 
tadas, maltratadas o sacra 1- 
izadas por la prensa, por los 
libros desechables, por los 
carteles de publitidad; habladas 
y cantadas por la radio, la teie- 
visirin, el cine, el teldfono, los 
altavoces publicos; gritadas a 
broeba gorda en las paredes de 
la calle o susurradas a] ofdo en 
las penumbras del amor. No: el 
gran derrotado es el sfiendo. 
Las cosas tienen ahora tantas 
□ombres en tantas Ienguas que 
ya no esfadl saber edmo sell a- 
man en ninguna. Los idiomas se 
dspersan sueltos de madrina, se 
mezdan y confunden, dispara- 
dos hacia el destino ineluctable 
de un lenguaje global . . . 

Llama la atencidn que el 
verbo pasar tenga 54 significa- 
dos. mien Iras en la Repiiblica 
de Ecuador tienen 105 nombres 
para el organ o sexual masculi- 
ne, y en cambio la palabra con- 
doliente, que se explica por si 
sola, y que tanta fait a nos hace, 
aun no se ha inventado. A un 
joven periodista francos lo 
deslumbran los h aliases poeti- 
cos que encuentra a cada paso 
en nuestra vida dom&tica. Que 
un nifio desvelado por el bali- 
do intermitente y triste de un 
cordero dljo: “Parece un faro". 
Que una vivandera de la Gua- 
jira Colombians rechazu un 
cocimienio de toronjil porque 
le supo a Vi ernes Santo. Que 


don Sebastian de Covarrubias, 

cn su diccionario memorable, 
nos dejti escrito de su pur v le- 
tra que el amarifio cs “la cok' r " 
de tos enamorados. Cuanlus vc- 
ces no hemos probado nosotros 
mismos un caffi que sabe a 
ventana, un pan que sabe a 
lined n, una cercza que sabe a 
beso? Son pruebas a! canto de 
la inteligencia de una lengua 
' que desde hace tiempo no eabe 
en su pefiejo. Pero nuestra con- 
tribuddn no deberia ser la dc 
niereria en cintura. sine al con- 
trario, libcrarla de sus fierros 
normarivos para quo entre en 
el si glo venture como I\:dro por 
su casa. 

En ese sentido me atreveria 
a sugerir ante esta sabia audi- 
encia que simplifiquemos la 


4 Los idiomas 
se dispersan 
sueltos de 
madrina, se 
mezclan y 
confunden 9 


gramitica antes de que la 
grama tica tenninc por simpli- 
ficamos a nosotros . . . 

Jubilemos la ortografia, ter- 
ror del ser humano desde la 
cuna: entenemos las hachcs ru- 
pestres, finnemos un tratado de 
iimites entre la ge y jota, y pong- 
amos mas uso de razon cn los 
aceotos escritos... Y que de 
nuestra be de bum) y nuestra 
ve de vaca, que los abuclos es- 
pafioies nos trajeron como si 
fueran dos v siempre sobra 
una? 

Son preguntas al azar, por 
supuesto, como boteilas amt- 
jadas a la mar con la esperan- 
za de que ie lleguen al dios dc 
las palabras. A no ser que por 
estas osadias y desaiinos. lan- 
to 61 como tod os nosotros tcr- 
minemos por lamcntar, con 
razrin y dcrecho, que no me hu- 
biera atropcllado a tiempo 
aquefia biddeta providential de 
mis 12 a nos. 


# Lands united by thriving 
legacy of conquistadors 
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Elizabeth Nash 

Madrid 

The diversity of Spanish in the 
world today probably ones its 
origins to rape and pillage, or 
the cross and the sword, or how- 
ever you characterise the Con- 
quista 500 years ago. Unlike the 
English and French, who want- 
ed to rule their subjects and 
keep their distance, Spanish im- 
perialists plunged into (he 
midst of their new found land, 
destroying what the}' could and 
embracing what they couldn't. 

Then. Spanish was the lan- 
guage of one country on south- 
ern Europe. Now it has become 
the primary tongue for 20 coun- 
tries and, by the end of the cen- 
tury, an estimated 400 million 
people. 

The king and queen of Spain, 
two Nobel laureates and hun- 
dreds of experts assembled in 
Zacatecas in Mexico this week 
for the First International Con- 
ference of the Spanish Lan- 
guage. IT there was one 
conclusion reached on the first 


day. it was that Spanish has a 
bright future. “We Spanish and 
Hispano-Araericans are the 
owners and users of one of the 
four great languages of the 
near future, the others being 
English, Arabic and Chinese," 
said 1989 Nobel laureate Cami- 
lo Jose Cela of Spain. 

The conquistadors created 
throughout Latin America 
something they called “crudlis- 
mo"z an indigenous society shot 
through with ethnic and lin- 
guistic variations from Tierra del 
Fuego to the Rio Grande, that 
despite vast divergences spoke 
a common tongue: Spanish, or 
as they prefer it, CastiDion. 

The tag “Latin" (instead of 
“Hispanic") America was ap- 
parently imposed by the French 
after the Archduke Maximil- 
ian's ifi-faled attempt to rale 
Mexico in 1870. Bat by then it 
was too late. The huge wealth 
of gold and silver had mostly 
been dug up. shipped ont and 
squandered, creating in the 
process a vibrant Spanish- 
speaking cnltare that produced 


more Nobel literature prizewin- 
ners than the mother country. 
“Ws slept with many women but 
we married (hem too," was 
how one Spaniard summed op 
a process that differed funda- 
mentally from the British in In- 
dia and the French in Africa. 

Shaw's dictum that Britain 
and the US were divided by a 
common language could never 
be applied to relations between 
Spain and Latin America. They 
understand each utber all right, 
and acknowledge the bonds be- 
tween them. But with the du- 
ration and depth of Spanish 
penetration, words survive in 
Latin American parlance that 
went ont of use in Spain cen- 
turies ago. 

Many words have come to 
have completely different mean- 
ings in different Spanish-speak- 
ing countries. Some are so 
suggestive that El Rais ' s inter- 
national edition has to monitor 
its headlines to avoid letting slip 
words like “concha" (shell) or 
“eager’' l to catch or takei that 
are obscenities in Argentina. 


Bnt the Chilean word for a 
horserace, “ la potto " , would be 
unprintable in a newspaper in 
Spain, where it means prick. 

Much has been written re- 
cently a boat Spanglish, the pa- 
tois of New linkers from Puerto 
Rico and the Dominican Re- 
public. It's the same in Gibral- 
tar where you bear things like: 
“Yo quiero un tube of toothpaste 
pero el pink. one". (I want a tube 
of toothpaste bnt the pink 
one.") For some reason, the 
verb - where the action is - 
tends to stay Spanish. 

Unlike their French equiva- 
lents. Spanish acad emicians 
see their role less as guardian 
and custodian of a precious her- 
itage, and more as recorder and 
cataloguer of a common cur- 
rency that has escaped their 
control. “The people always 
impose their language on the 
Academy in the long run," says 
Carlos Mendo, editor of El Pais 
International. “In the end it has 
to cave in. If is flexible. After a 
few years they just incorporate 
the new wonts." 
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David Usbome 

oEV New York 

A series of si\ short slits, each no wider than 
a human hand, was the only damage 
inflicted on the Titanic after if struck an 'ice- 
berg in the North Atlantic in 191 2 and not. 
as has always been thought, a gaping 300- 
fooi gash. 

The unexpected driven' emerged from 
an expedition to the luckless liner on the 
seabed by u team of scientists and engineers 
last August. From a submersible, the team 
earned out the fitM ultrasonic scan of the 
front end of the ship, much of which Is 
buried in mud. 

The finding will force a rewriting of the 
countless histories of the disaster that 
claimed 1.50B lives. It will also offer 
posthumous vindication to Edward Wild- 
ing, a naval architect with Harland & Wolff, 
who testified in 1^12 that uneven flooding 
of airtight compartments argued against a 
a, single gash- , 

\ such was the shock at the tragedy, that 
no explanation other than a cataclysmic tear 
in the hulls side seemed acceptable to 
the public, which had been conditioned to 
believe that the Titanic had been built 
to be unsinkable. 
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Bunt to be unsuitable: The TJtanfc, which went down in the North Atlantic in 1912 and colleagues in the last 12 months. 


But according to this latest evidence. Mr 
Wilding was correct. The team found six 
slits. Lhe longest of which was only 30 Feel, 
affecting the front six of the ship's 1 b scaled 
compartments. The total area of the open- 
ings was found to be only about 12 or 13 
square feel. 

“Theft* is no gash.” Paul Matthias, one 
of the ultrasound team told the New Vtrk 


Times. "What we're seeing is a series of dc- 
Fo rroai ions in the starboard side that start 
and slop along the hull”. 

Though small, the paps would have 
been roughly 20 feet below the water line. 
The high pressure would have forced the 
ocean through the holes fast enough to 
flood the ship with about 39,1X8) tonnes of 
water before she finally went down. 
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Mister clean: A national parks worker steam-cleans the face of the Abraham Lincoln memorial, one of Washington DC’s most popular tourist 
attractions. The statue is cleaned annually to counter the effects of pollution, birds and city grime Photograph: Ron Thomas/Reuters 




Starving 
N Koreans 
clutch at 
peace deal 


Richard Lloyd Parry 

Tokyo 

Forty-four years after the Ko- 
rean armistice, the government 
of North Korea appears to be 
on the verge of agreeing lo his- 
toric peace talks, amid a wors- 
ening food crisis which has 
started to kill young children 
and to affect the armed forces. 

North Korean officials have 
told their counterparts in Wash- 
ington and Seoul that they will 
soon reply to a proposal for talks 
between l he two Koreas, Chi- 
na and the United Stales, aimed 
at replacing the 1953 armistice 
with a permanent peace treaty. 

The American Cable News 
Network ( CNN ) yesterday said 
North Korea would agree to the 
proposal and quoted a diplomat 
as saying Pyongyang acknowl- 
edges the "common necessity of 
beginning peace talks’*. 

According to the United Na- 
tions World Food Programme. 
North Korean officials admit 
134 children have died of mal- 
nutrition. the first official ae- 
knowledgement of deaths due 
to food shortages. 

In Tokyo yesterday, an Amer- 
ican congressman who recent- 
ly returned from North Korea 
Mid he had seen soldiers of the 
Korean People's Army w hose 
clothes did not fit them, ap- 
parently because of weight loss. 

Tony HaJLa Democrat from 
Ohio, spent three days in the 
north-west of the country, a 
region seldom visited by for- 
eigners. “You look at the sol- 
diers and their uniforms don't 
til.” he said. “Everyone is sys- 
tematically starving together.” 

In the pasL South Korea has 
resisted calls for food aid, claim- 
ing humanitarian supplies may- 


be diverted to feed Pyongyang’s 
1 mil lion -strong army. 

In February. Washington and 
Seoul promised through the 
WFP SlOm (£5.8m) and S6m of 
aid respectively; yesterday. 
South Korean officials said this 
sum was “under review”. Seoul 
insists large-scale humanitarian 
aid can only be discussed in the 
course of peace talks, but the 
last few days have seen a num- 
ber of aid initiatives, some seem- 
ingly intended to lure Pyong- 
yang to the negotiating table. 

On Monday, the UN officially 
launched a new appeal for 
$12bm of food, agricultural 
supplies, and medicines. An 
American grain trader, Cargill 
Inc. also announced the sale to 
the North of 20.000 tons of 
grain, apparently in a barter 
exchange for 4.000 tons of zinc, 
two months after the US gov- 
ernment granted an exception 
to its blanket ban on commerce 
with Pyongyang. 

Last week. South Korea's 
Red Cross sent $lm of food and 
seed, and a charity group in 
Seoul yesterday announced an 
appeal for $20m more. 

According to Congressman 
Hall, however, "what the world 
has promised and committed to 
as far as food aid goes is not 
enough, it’s not even close.” 

During his four-day trip, he 
saw countryside denuded of 
nees. which hud been cut down 
for firewood, freezing hospitals 
without any fuel oil and few- 
drugs, and hungry people sur- 
viving on llXIgm of rice a day. 

“Almost eveiy child that I saw 
had some kind of respiratory 
problem, and diarrhoea or 
dysentery, all of (hem related to 
diet and" dirty water,” he said. 
"North Korea needs help". 


Albania forces 
Italy to brink 


Andrew Gumbel 

Rome 

The Albanian crisis dealt an- 
other painful blow to the sta- 
bility of the Italian government 
yesterday. Opposition parties 
saw a chance to brine down the 
Prime Minister, Romano Pro- 
dl and threatened to sabotage 
a government motion on send- 
ing an Italian-led intervention 
force across the -Adriatic. 

Having skirted out as an op- 
portunity for Italy to shine on 
the international stage, .Albania 
is turning into a nightmare for 
Mr rrodi. First he lost the sup- 
port of a crucial ally, the far-left 
party Rjfondarione Comunisiu. 
thus losing his precarious ma- 
jority in the Chamber of 
Deputies. Now he risks losing 
the opposition its well, which un- 
til yesterday had pledged to sup- 
port the intervention force. 

The leader of the opposition. 
Silvio Berlusconi, laid out a trap 
for Mr Prodi, announcing that 
his deputies would vote against 
the ginemmcnt motion but 
would present a similarly wurd- 
ed one of their own instead. The 


Albanian mission is not itself at 
risk, therefore; the issue is one 
of political pride. Mr Berlus- 
coni's challenge is as follows: if 
Mr Prodi wants an intervention 
force in Albania, he will have to 
vote for the opposition's motion 

rather than his own. 

The scene is set for a show- 
down in parliament today, 
where Mr Prodi’s government 
will have to struggle to survive. 
Its only hope, barring a change 
of heart by Mr Berlusconi, is to 
lure Rifondazione Cumunista 
back into the fold. 

YeMcrday. the deputy foreign 
minister. Piero Fassino. tried to 
do just that bv stating in out- 
spoken fashion that the Italian 
government wants to sec Pres- 
ident Sail Berisha of Albania go. 

Rifondazione. which has ar- 
gued that the intervention force 
would only keep President 
Berisha in power, welcomed his 
remarks hut said they did not gp 
far enough. Mr Prodi, howev- 
er, disowned his point of view, 
then Mr Fassino himself did the 
same, confirming an impression 
was of government in disarray 
and panic. 
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Peace hopes die in Hebron cauldron 


its line » the Palestinians are 
responding in kind, writes Patrick Cockburn 

ricbron - As hf> hni#fe .. . 


Hebron - As he holds up the 

,R, holo S ra P h of Nader 
Adel el-Saad’s head in the Alia 
Jospilal in Hebron, Mousa Abu 
Majd points to the distinct 
round shape of a white object 
near the lop of the spine, which 
is the rubber-coated steel bul- 
let which lodged there after en- 
tering the eye. 

“Will he survive''" asks Dr 
Abu Maid, director of hospitals 
on the West Bank, 'it will be dif- 
ficult. And if he does he will be 
parahrsed. The bullet is lodged 
looclose to the brain." Anoth- 
er Palestinian, his name still un- 
d ’ ed fro™ a rubber 
tnillet in the eye a few horns ear- 
lier in the hospital. 

Dr Abu Maid said a further 
91 Palestinians were treated 
for lesser injuries in the riots 
which erupted in central He- 
bron yesterday. The trouble 
started when (wo Jews studying 
at a yeshiva (religious college) 
maintained by Israeli settlers in 


Hebron shot dead Assam 
Rashid Arabeh, 23, in the Veg- 
etable market of the old city. 
Tney said he fired tear-gas or 
torew add [at them. Other Pales- 
tinians said the students asked 
Mr Arabeh why he was staring 

at them. Dissatisfied with. h£s an- 
swer, one of them fired a single 
shot into his cbesL As he was 
buried in Hebron yesterday af- 
ternoon, mourners shouted: 
“Let the olive branch fall and 
the gun rise." 

It was not a good day for the 
olive branch or any other sym- 
bol of peace. Benjamin Ne- 
tanyahu, the Israeli Prime 
Minister, returned from ^fcsh-’ 
ington after telling President Bill 
Clinton that construction at 
Har Homa, known to Arabs as 
Jasbal Abu Ghne fm, an d other 
Jewish settlements will contin- 
ue. “When I walk in Jerusalem 
I feel as though I am walking in 
the place where King David 
strolled,” Mr Netanyahu toid a 


meeting of fundamentalist 
American Christians. "We will 
build in Jerusalem. It is our 
right. It is our obligation.” He 
mocked journalists who talked 
-about “Arab east Jerusalem" (in 
fact, all Israeli settlements oh 
occupied territory, including 
east Jerusalem, are illegal un- 
der Article 49 of the Fourth 
Geneva Convention). 

In Hebron, casualty figures 
were rising all morning. Since 
January the dry has been par- 
titioned, between 120,000 Pales- 
tinians and 400 Jewish settlers. 
At the bottom of Sbalala street, 
where Nader Adel el-Saad was 
shot in the eye, teenagers 
stoned Israeli troops, who re- 
sponded with rubber bullets 
and stun grenades. For once, 
perhaps because the wind was 
m the wrong direction, there was 
no tear-gas.- On the Palestinian 
side of the dividing-line, Pales- 
tinian police with gas masks, but 
no other equipment, waved 



Relatives and friends carry the coffin of Assam Rashid Arabeh, who was shot dead fay a Jewish religious student yesterday Photograph: Reuters 


their hands ineffectually to per- 
suade the rioters to pull back. 
They were met with volleys of 
stones. In an alleyway off Sha- 
lala street the rioters, who were 


aggressive though not very nu- 
merous, stormed the line of 
Palestinian police, at least one 
of whom had a bandage on his 
head after an earlier attempt to 


stop the stoning. Some of the 
shopkeepers optimistically tried 
to stay open as the fighting 
swirled around them. The own- 
er of the Annasser restaurant. 
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peeping nervously over mounds 
of yellow rice and bubbling 
stews to see what was happen- 
ing in the street, said: “This has 
been going on for 2D days now. 
The primary schools are all 
dosed. My younger son is out 
throwing stones, but not the old- 
er one." 

It may be that the Jewish set- 
tlers are being more aggressive 
because they sense that the 
Oslo accords of 1993, which they 
have always detested, are dis- 
solving. On Monday a settler 
from DoJcv settlement, near Ra- 
ma 11 ah, was arrested by Israeli 
police after opening fire and se- 
riously wounding a Palestinian 
with his rifle. He said his car had 
been hit by stones. 


The settlers are probably 
right about the fate of the 
peace accords. 

Their basis was peace for 
laud. But Mr Netanyahu made 
dear in Washington that he is 
mu prepared to give up much 
land on the West Bank and 
none at all in Jerusalem. 

He has also offered to scrap 
the present interim phase of the 
Oslo accords. Instead, he would 
discuss a final agreement with 
the Palestinians. The US and 
Yasser Arafat, the Palestinian 
leader, are waiy of this, seeing 
it as an attempt by Mr Ne- 
tanyahu not to end the Israeli 
occupation of the West Bank, 
which was the objective of the 
interim agreement. 



Call for peace 
fails to check 
Zaire’s rebels 


Reuters 

Johannesburg 

Zaire's warring sides said after 
peace talks in South Africa 
yesterday that they had agreed 
on the need for a ceasefire but 
gave no details of how this 
could be implemented. 

Delegates representing Pres- 
ident Mobutu Sese Sekoand the 
rebel leader Laurent Kabila 
adjourned their negotiations 
four days after meeting for the 
first time in Pretoria. 

“Both parties agreed on ne- 
gotiations to bring about a 
peaceful, political solution to the 
conflict," a joint statement said. 

“This necessitates a com- 
plete cessation of hostilities 
and other measures consistent 
with the implementation of the 
UN-OAU peace plan," said the 
statement. South Africa's 
Deputy President Thabo Mbe- 
Id, who convened the talks with 
Moh anted Sahnoun, represen- 
tative of the United Nations and 
the Organisation of African 
Unity, said Zaireans needed to 
consult their leaders. 

Mr Kabila said yesterday that 
rebel “elements" bad reached 
a town only 170 miles north- 
east of Kinshasa. “We are in 
Kasai Oriental. Elements have 
arrived in Bandundu and 


Mbandaka." Mr Kabila said. 
Kasai Oriental is the eastern 
pari of Kasai region with Mbu- 
ji-Mayi as its capital. 

Soldiers in Zaire's collapsing 
army said they had driven back 
a rebel advance on the copper 
city of Lubumbashi, which was 
rocked by explosions overnight. 
“We have repulsed the enemy,’* 
said an officer from President 
Mobutu's Special Presidential 
guard (DSP), the only part of 
the army which seems ready to 
put up a fight Lubumbashi, 
Zaire's second city, is the next 
declared target of the rebels. 

In the capital. Kinshasa, de- 
fence ministry sources said the 
DSP had been sent to push back 
rebels from Kipushi, on the 
Zambian border, reported to 
have fallen to rebels earlier. 

The DSP has more weapons 
and is better disciplined than the 
rest of Zaire's ragged army 
that has distinguished itself in 
looting during the civil war but 
has pul up little resistance to the 
rebels. Its defined role is to pro- 
tect Mr Mobutu and vital na- 
tional interests. 

The war has raised human 
rights concerns at the UN, 
which is also trying to organise 
an airlift for the tens of thou- 
sands of refugees who have 
been caught in the conflict 




British mercenaiy chief 
free to leave Papua 

Tim Spicer, the Briton detained in Papuu New Guinea for 
more than three weeks after an aborted mercenary 
operation, was told yesterday he was free to leaveafter 
illegal firearm charges against him were dropped. 

Mr Spicer, 44, has completed giving evidence at an 
inquiry into his mission which saw the Papuan arm}’ rebel 
ana force the Prime Minister, Sir Julius Chan, from office. 
The former Scots Guard had pleaded not guilty to illegally 
possessing a pistol and 40 rounds of ammunition, but the 
charges were dropped. Reuters - Port Moresby 

East German farmers’ debt 

Germany's supreme court, uying to untangle the legal 
fallout from unification in 1990, ruled dial east German 
fanners must repay about 10 billion marks (£3.5bn) of 
Communist -era debt. The cooperative farms say they 
could face ruin if forced to pay. Reuters - Karlsruhe 

Reporters at risk in Nigeria 

Journalists in Nigeria are the target of frequent attacks 
ordered by the government and have faced torture, unfair 
trials and arbitrary detention, a report by the British- 
based human rights group Article 19 said. 

"Under General Abacba, Nigeria's media has been 
subjected to a level of harassment and intimidation 
unprecedented even by the standards of previous military 
governments," Article 19 executive director Frances 
D*Souza said. Reuters - London 

FBI Olympic bomb errors 

The US Justice Department has found that FBI agents 
who interviewed Richard Jewell, who was named as a 
suspect in last summer's Olympic Atlanta bombing, 
committed an error in judgement but were guilt}* of no 
criminal misconduct, the Atlanta Journal-Constitution 
reported. Reuters - Atlanta 
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tain Nicholas 
Barker 


CapUiin Nick Barker was above 
all a man of courage. He 
demonstrated that courage in 
full measure as captain of the 
Royal Na\v's ice-patrol ship 
for the Antarctic and guard-ship 
of the Falkland Islands. HMS 
Endurance. His name wii! for 
ever be associated with En- 
durance for his part in the 1982 
Falklands War. 

He fought not one but three 
wars: against the Argentines: 
against what he ealled compla- 
cency. incompetence and mis- 
judgement in high places in 
Britain: and against die planned 
scrapping of his own snip. 

As captain or Endurance 
from I9S0, Barker launched a 
relentless campaign against the 
decision of the ihen"Defence 
Secretary. John Noll, to scrap 
Endurance with other vessels in 
the 1981 defence cuts. Barker 
jeopardised his own outstand- 
ing career by challenging senior 
admirals, officials." ministers 
and even Margaret Thatcher, 
the Prime Minister, herself. He 
argued strenuously for retention 
of Britain's military presence in 
the Falk lands and the Antarc- 
tic. emphasising il> potential of 
immense mineral wealth. Fur* 
thermo re. scrapping Endurance. 
lie warned, would lead Ar- 
gentina to believe (hat Britain 
no longer cared alxiut the Rilfc- 
lands and Antarctic and would 
give the green light for Argen- 
tine aggression. 

Barker combined high intel- 
ligence with an easy a ft ability 
but steely determination in 
causes lie'belicved to he right. 
As one ol the youngest captains 
in Lhe Royal Navy, he could rea- 


Alpasian Turkes was a ircacly- 
voiccd Turkish nationalist 
whose ambition was to assume 
the mantle of Ataturk. the 
founder of mi siem Turkey . His 
failure to reach this goaf is at- 
tributable not only to his bare- 
ly-concealed extremism, hut 
also to the fact that Turkey's in- 
terventionist armed forces did 
not - until the last years of his 
life - fully trust him. 

Turkcs was bom in Nicosia in 
l 1 7. the son of a Cvprinl per- 
fumier. By the time his family 
moved to Istanbul, in 1932. the 
former capital of the Ottoman 
Empire had Ivcomc second 
city in a new republic. It was not 
especially welcoming to the cit- 
izens of a British coli my: yi <ung 
Alnaslan's British passport 
meant that he was turned away 
when lie applied for a place at 
a military school. Once an ap- 
peal It i a senior olficer pawed 
success) ul. however. Turk’s div 
ringuished himself us a hard- 
working student. 

Turkcs would probably have 
made a decent soldier, but po- 
litical hankerings soon inter- 
vened. During the Second 
World War. he advocated neu- 
tral Turkey's entry on the side 
of Germany This did not en- 
dear him to senior "Ulcers, 
who recalled that supporting the 
Axis powers m the First World 
War Is. id nearly cost the lurks 
their independence. In 1**44. 
Turkes was disciplined along 
with other right-wingers, al- 
though a nine-month prison 
sentence was later overturned. 

Tu r kes' s first spell in jail af- 
fected neither his career nor Iris 
political convictions. After 
spellsoi military training in the 
United Slates and Germany, lie 
returns d t«» Tin key. where he 
became a prunuiieui young 
olficer. In l’**iH. it was the 
newly promoted Colonel 
Turkes who informed vompa- 
l lints on state radio that the 
army had seized power from 


sonably have been expected to 
be promoted admiral in normal 
circumstances - but the South 
Atlantic in 1982 could in noway 
be regarded as normal circum- 
stances. Barker's forthright 
views did not endear him to 
those in power, all the less as he 
was proved right by history. 

Barker was. as he put it. 
“first in and last out” of the Falk- 
lands Wat. His war began long 
.before anyone else 's: "he took 
the Endurance down to the 
South Atlantic in 1980 to un- 
dertake patrol duties. With 
great prescience and know- 
ledge of the region and close 
contact with Argentine naval of- 
ficers. he ascurately gauged 
the military junta's warlike in- 
tentions and repeatedly warned 
Whitehall - only for his warn- 
ings to fall on deaf cars until the 
fareful invasion itself, at dawn 
on 2 April 1982. 

The Argentine fleet sailed for 
the Falklands on 1 April. Bark- 
er wrote in his diary that 
evening: 

This is lhe worst dav of roy life. Why 
had Ibc Ministry of Defence not lis- 
le nod to my waminj^'.’ Why hadn't 
the Government repealed ihc strat- 
egy nf 1977 and sent a small deter- 
rent force in the Soul It Atlantic that 
day. Ii had worked then. Why not 

London finally woke up and 
sent the famous Foreign Office 
message to the Governor of the 
Falkland Islands, Rex Hunt, 
that invasion was imminent, 
adding "You will wish to make 
your dispositions accordingly". 
Hunt's forewarnings, like Bark- 
er's. had been ignored in favour 
of faulty intelligence informa- 
tion and inaccurate misinter- 


pretation of events by Ibc 
British Embassy in Buenos 
Aires. In blunt naval language. 
Barker despaired of what he 
called “incompetent diplomats, 
bloody-minded mandarins and 
lying Argentines. The Ambas- 
sador [the late Anthony 
Williams] and Whitehall mak- 
ing ‘tut tut' noises is not im- 
pressing the Argentines.” 

By contrast- "Barker's per- 
formance, skill and seaman- 
ship in gale-lashed seas in a ship 
that was not easily manoeu- 
vrable, did greatly impress his 
own crew, his colleagues on the 
Task Force, and even the ene- 
my. whose ships off South 
Geoigja greatly outnumbered 
his lightly armed Endurance , 
painted not battle grey, but 
bright red, “the Red Plum'', as 
she was affectionately known. 

In light-humoured contrast 
to his hazardous predicament. 
Barker described how he 
hugged the coastline to escape 
radar detection until the 
British Task Force arrived in 
the South Atlantic, pretending 
to be an iceberg as he played 
hide-and-seek with the Ar- 
gentine warships. He later 
learned that at one point En- 
durance was targeted through 
its periscope by the Argentine 
submarine Santa Fe. whose 
captain had previously met 
and admired Captain Barker. 
The submarine never fired its 
torpedoes and was later put 
out of action by Endurance's 
helicopters. 

Endurance played a vital role 
in providing intelligence to the 
Task Force and in the recapture 
of South Georgia on 26 April. 


Alpaslan Turkes 


the government of Aydan 
Mendores. Menderes was ex- 
ecuted. Turkcs later claimed 
that he had been uncomfort- 
able with his pan in the junta 
which ruled Turkey after the 
coup, hut the experiment was 
evidently not entirely dis- 
agreeable: in ]9u2. Turkcs and 
13 other nationalist officers 
opposed the transfer of pow- 
er in civilians. “The Fourteen", 
as they were known, were re- 
tired from the army. Turkes, 
in ;cn echo of Ottoman practice, 
was appointed an adviser to 
the Turkish embassy in New 
Delhi. 

He remained three wore in 
India, all the while developing 
his political ideology. By the 
time he returned to Turkey in 
1963. he had prepared himself 
lor a formal entry into politics 

- although not before being 
briefly arrested, on suspicion of 
planning another coup, hi 1965, 
he joined Ihc Republican Vil- 
lager Peoples' Parly, a smallish 
vjurllitc for radical right- 
wingers and Islamists. His en- 
ergy and charisma soon won 
him the party leadership and he 
entered parliament as MP for 
Ankara the same year with a 
nine-point manifesto to sell. 
In his “Nine Lights" - a delib- 
erate echo ol the "Six Princi- 
ples” ol Ataturk - Turkes laid 
out markers for a fast-growing 
motherland, whose driving 
force was patriotism. 

In l**o9. Turkey's party be- 
came the Nationalist Action 
Party iMHPt. iisagendd defined 
by antipathy towards Commu- 
nism anJ robust positions on 
subjects like Cyprus. The 
MHP's principal characteristics 

- militarism and pan-Turkism - 
were reflected in the rather ba- 
sic symbolism fostered by their 
leader. The party's emblem was 
a wt ill. in homage to the woll 
said to have guided the first 
Turks I'mm their Central Asia 
lost ness, from where they evvn- 



Turkes: impatient revolutionary 


tuallv migrated to Anatolia. 
Similarly. Turkes styled himself 
“Basbug". a name given to 
Central Asian military chief- 
tains. who were rarely subject 
to democratic checks and 
balances. This was appropriate. 
A prison term and party 
name-changes notwithstand- 
ing. Turkes would remain Bas- 
bug for the rest of his life. 

Already well-known for his 
extremist turn of phrase, it was 
during the 1970s that Turkes ac- 
quired notoriety. He served as 
deputy prime minister in two 
short-lived coalition govern- 
ments.- but it was the political vi- 
olence towards the end of the 
decade which thrust his Grey 
Wolves - as MHP activists came 
to be known - into the limelight. 
This violence, which pitted left 
against right, cost the lives of 
around 5CHJHI Turks. Much of it 
was perpetrated by the Grey 
Wolves. 

The unrest also encouraged 
Turkey's former army col- 
leagues to seize power in 19SU. 
To his dismay, Turkes and his 
MHP were hit hard hit by the 
military tribunals set up after 
the coup, although executions 
were largely confined to left- 
ists. The MHP was dosed, 
along with other political par- 
ties. Turkes himself spent five 
years in jail, deeply resentful 



‘Captain Courageous’: Barker on board HMS Endurance, “the Red Ptum’, w hic h he 1980-82 Photograph: Martc Rapper / the Times 


The conflict itself was over by 
14 June. The Endurance came 
home in triumph - it survived 
both the Argentines and the 
scrap heap. A campaign led by 
Lord Shackle ton (whose father 
Ernest Shackleton had taken 
the original wooden ship En- 
durance to the Antarctic, and 
was buried in South Georgia) 
was successful in maintaining a 
Navy ship in the Antarctic, also 
called Endurance. 

Barker regarded the conflict 
as avoidable, and the Franks In- 
quiry, published in January 
1983, clearing the Thatcher 
Government of negligence, as 
a “whitewash”. With continuing 
defence cuts, he believed that 
Britain had not learned from its 
mistakes. His contempt for 


what he called “arrogance and 
incompetence in the corridors 
of power” was matched by his 
pride in, and admiration for, the 
aimed forces he served so well, 
his affection for Endurance and 
her crew, his regard for the Falk- 
land Islanders for “their warmth 
and neighbourliness”, and his 
fascination with the Antarctic. 

Barker was bom in Malta 
Into a naval and military tradi- 
tion. His father was a destroy- 
er captain killed in action in 
1940. One of his mother’s an- 
cestors led Lhe cavalry in the 
Battle of Waterloo. As ah or- 
phan, be was brought up by his 
grandfather, also a naval cap- 
tain. Barker joined the Royal 
Navy in 1951, serving in eight 
sea-going commands and hold- 


ing various positions in the 
Ministry of Defence. 

He retired from the Navy in 
1988 and became immersed in 
a host of activities. He was 
awarded a Defence Fellowship 
at Churchill College, Cam- 
bridge, founded an interna- 
tional trading company, North 
European Marine Services, be- 
came Chairman of the Royal 
National Mission to Deep Sea 
Fisherman, a Council Member 
of the British Maritime Foun- 
dation, a follow of the Royal Ge- 
ographical Society, a freeman of 
the City of London and Deputy 
Lieutenant of the County of 
Tyne and Wear. 

Dubbed “Captain Coura- 
geous" by a fellow Falklands 
commander, Barker fought a 


long battle against cancer with 
the same courage and fortitude 
he displayed in the South At- 
lantic. A few days ago, he tele- 
phoned me from hospital to talk 
Of his plans for the future and 
for writing a biography, to fol- 
low bis own very personal book 
of the Falklands war, published 
only a week before his death. It 
is railed Beyond Endurance , a 
fitting epitaph for a brave man. 

Harold Briley 

Nicholas John Barker, naval of- 
ficer bom 19 May 1933: Captain, 
HMS Endurance 1980-82 ; CBE 
1982; married 1957 Elizabeth 
Redman (two sons, two daugh- 
ters; marriage dissolved 1989), 
1989 Jennifer Cayley; died New- 
castle-upon-Tyne 7 April 1997. 


Betty Saunders 


that the armed forces - which 
shared his fear of Communism 
- should have betrayed a fel- 
low traveller. 

Turkes proved forgiving after 
his return to active"po lines in 
1987 - his links with the army 
grew stronger than ever. He was 
particularly supportive of the 
military's role in Turkey’s trou- 
bled south cast, where a war is 
still being waged against Kur- 
dish nationalists. He was 
scathing of liberals who advo- 
cated cultural autonomy for 
the Kurds. 

With his smoothed hair and 
suits of antiquated cut, Turkcs 
looked more like a diplomat 
than a rabble rouser. But pop- 
ulist he was, retaining the de- 
votion of an unpredictable and 
unsavoury section of Turkey’s 
extreme right. More impor- 
tant, in recent years he managed 
to take this section with him 
whQc gradually moderating his 
message. 

Perhaps most satisfying for 
this impatient revolutionary, 
however, was the realisation of 
the dream he had most cher- 
ished - freedom for Turks liv- 
ing in Soviet Central Asia. 
Unfortunately for Turkes, his 
strictly limited doctoral appeal 
meant that it was left to others 
to promote economic and cul- 
tural relations with Lhe iikes of 
.Azerbaijan and Turkmenistan. 

Christopher de BeUaigue 

Alpaslan Turkcs, politician: bom 
Nicosia, Cyprus 25 November: 
1917: adviser to Turkish em- 
bassy in New Delhi 1960-63: 
leader. Republican 1‘Wag as’ Peo- 
ple's Party 1965-69; leader. Na- 
tionalist Action Party 1969-80; 
leaden Nationalist Duty Party 
19S7; leader. Nationalist Action 
Party 1987-97; married 1940 
Muzaffer Hanim ( died 1974; 
four daughters, one son). 1976 
Seva I Hanim (one daughter, one 
son): died Ankara. Turkey 4 
April 1997. 


Betty Saunders was an example 
of juk how good a journalist can 
be. She was neither famous 
nor flashy, and though she had 
worked as a crime reporter for 
the Daily Mirror in the mid- 
1950s, when the position rep- 
resented one of the summits of 
popular journalism, she will 
mostly be remembered for her 
work on the Church Times, 20 
years later, after her ax children 
had been raised. She brought 
the same skills to both jobs. 

She was quick, fair, fearless, 
and accurate. In whatever she 
did, she seemed to bring a lit- 
tle of an older, less predatory 
world, in which journalists 
thought less, but better, of 
themselves. “1 had it beaten into 
me from the age of 16 when I 
joined my first newspaper that 
no one wanted to read my 
opinion." she recently said; and 
you always knew, when reading 
one of her stories, that it would 
contain as little of her opinion 
as possible -and as much of the 
opinions she was writing abou L 

Journalistic writing is for- 
mulaic, rather than necessarily 
cliched: Betty Saunders could 
show you the difference be- 
tween these, for what she wrote 
- at high speed, in legible long- 
hand - always fitted the formula 
of the paper, yet always man- 
aged to exploit the formula 
to say something fresh and 
vivid. People trusted her. They 
would tell her things they did 
nor mean to: she in turn, would 
print only what was germane to 
the story, and never betray a 
confidence. 

Despite this, die learnt in a 
lough school From the Berk- 
shire Chronicle she went to the 
Reading Mercury and the Oxford 
Mail , both for four years, before 
going to the weekly magazine 
Reveille for another four years. 
They sent her round Lhe Unit- 
ed States as a travelling corre- 
spondent - a considerable 
achievement for a woman in the 


early Fifties; and then she 
moved to the Mirror. There 
she interviewed Arthur Miller. 
Albert Pierrepoint (the last 
British han gman ) and Nikita 
Kbruschev. After marrying 
Basil Saunders, a PR man, she 
started to have children, and did 
not stop till she had produced 
she. of whom the best known is 
Kate Saunders, the novelist 
She kept up a variety of free- 
lance work in this time, and be- 
came deeply involved with her' 
local church. ’• 

Saunders was not brought up - 
religious, but became over the 
years a convinced Anglo- 
Catholic. of the sort whose 
world was smashed when the 
General Synod decided to or- 
dain women. A friend met her 
the morning after that vote: she 
was hunched round the first 
Consulate cigarette of the day. 
Wbat wiU you do now, he asked. 
“I shall cling tightly to the we- 
ar’s cassock," she replied. She 
had of course reported the de- 
bate with scrupulous penetra- 
tion and detachment, though 
. she believed in the wrongness 
of women priests as profound- 
ly as all her colleagues believed 
die opposite. 

Her determination could be 
frightening. She was first diag- 



Saundera: quick, fair, fearless 


nosed with cancer eleven years 
ago, and those who knew her at- 
tribute her survival to a simple 
refusal to contemplate giving in 
to the disease. Most of us came 
to believe that she was too de- 
termined ever to die. She did 
once beg off a diary column for 
the Church Tones, but only be- 
cause she had broken a leg that 
day. She covered her last Lon- 
don meeting of the General 
Synod on crutches, so we knew 
she was ill but she was not a 
•-woman you asked about her 
health; nor did she volunteer the 
reason for her crutches: one leg 
had been broken in a fall and 
the other by cancer. She just 
worked as usuaL Her final piece 
- an exquisitely frothy confec- 
tion for die Church Times's 
7000th issue —was produced to 
order ten days before her death. 

Ail this makes her sound 
forbidding; but what I most re- 
member is her sense of humour, 
shot through with flashes of in- 
spired mischief For most of her 
period at the Church Times, the 
editor was Bernard Palmer, a 
grave man who diverted himself 
in retirement by writing histo- 
ries of the Victorian church. 
One afternoon, Betty Saun- 
ders, with a couple of col- 
leagues, had taken refuge from 
a crowd of Scottish football sup- 
porters in the upstairs room of 
the pub across the street. From 
below came beeiy whoops, 
singing and occasional crashes 
of furniture. “My word, what on 
earth is that?" asked the press 
officer for the Church Mis- 
sionary Society. Without miss- 
ing a beat, she.answered. “Just 
my editor, making his way back 
from lunch." • 

Andrew Brown 


Betty Smith, journalist: bom 
Manchester 7 January J92S; 
reporter; Church Times 1978-94; 
married 1957 Basil Saunders 
(two sons, four daughters): died 
London 1 April 1997. 


Michael 

Macoun 

Michael Macoun was the last 
Commissioner of Police in 
Uganda before it gained inde- 
pendence in 1962, but he was by 
no means a typical colonial 
policeman. 

A graduate of Oxford and of 
the Metropolitan Police Col- 
lege, he joined the Colonial Po- 
lice Service in 1939 and was 
posted to Tanganyika, where he 
served for 20 years, less a two- 
year war-time secondment to 
Combined Services East Africa 
(special branch, in short.) 

By then a highly experienced 
senior officer, he moved to 
Uganda in 1959 as Commis- 
sioner of Police, taking com- 
mand of a force of some 6.000. 
in a protectorate with a popu- 
lation of 13 million, scattered 
over 90,000 square miles. A ra- 
tio of one policeman to every 
2JXJ0 people may seem odd, but 
responsibility for law and order 
was shared by police, primari- 
ly in the towns; chiefs in the 
country; and the army in (re- 
mote) reserve. The system 
worked. Uganda was outward- 
ly peaceful prosperous - and re- 
markably unaware of the winds 
of change. The official line was 
independence in 20 years - it 
came in three. 

Macoun - and others - dis- 
believed this 20-ycar asscssmenL 
He saw Uganda’s colonial days 
numbered, and inspected his 
force accordingly. He deemed it 
well-trained, disciplined and ef- 
fective, but dangerously flawed 
in two regards: there were far too 
few Africans in the senior ech- 
elons, and an overwhelmingly 
Nilotic component, heavily rep- 
resentative of the tribal North. 

He set about remedying the 
first issue, with time against him. 
He found the second insoluble. 
Traditionally the Bantu of Ugan- 
da were farmers, the Nilotic* 
fighters. So the latter flocked to 
join the police (and die army) 
and the former declined. The 
outcome was to be disastrous - 
the ghastly regimes of Milton 
Obote and ldi Amin were yet 
to come, but their power-base 
was, in embryo, already estab- 
lished, for both were Nilotic. 

Such reservations apart. Ma- 
coun was an outstanding com- 
missioner, uniquely suited to 
the nuances of the'time. Intel- 
lectually acute, politically shrewd, 
a convivial extrovert with a keen 
- sometimes wicked - sense of 
humour; a courtier in the old- 
fashioned style (there was a 
touch of the Regency Buck about 
him) he was withal a strict disci- 
plinarian, without a hint of ar- 
rogance. His particular empathy 
with Africans, be they ministers 
or constables was epitomised by 
Obote ‘s request that he remain 
as inspector-general, post- 
in dependence, to assist and ad- 
vise his African successor, which 
he did, for two years. 

He was an ambitious man. 
with a cool eye for his future. 
He wanted the top job, and in 
1967 - after a year on the Di- 
recting Staff of the Police Col- 
lege in BramshiU - he got it: 
Overseas Police Adviser and In- 
spector General of Police, De- 
pendent Territories (Foreign 
and Commonwealth Office). 
He was an inveterate traveller 
and this one-man role suited 
him to perfection. Michael Ma- 
co art's memory for people and 
names was phenomenal. He 
retired in 1979, but Ids zest for 
travel remained. He published 
his autobiography - Wrong 
Place, Right Time; Policing the 
End of Empire - in 1996. 

William Bell 

Michael John Macoun. police of- 
ficer. bom 27 November 1914; 
Commissioner of Police. Ugan- 
da 1959-62. Inspecior-Generul 
1962-64; QBE 1961; Overseas 
Police Adviser and Inspector- 
General of Police, Dependent 
Territories (Foreign and Com- 
monwealth Office) 1967-79; 
married 1940 GeraLlinc Sladen 
( two sons); died 25 March 1997. 
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Birthdays 

Mr Sc'cri.m.,- UaUc-acr-.*. cnilor. 
■in-. M tv- in- Paul Ujlmonda. nanr.M; 
Sir Si nn >n brawn. :i Lard Justice uf 
Appeal. i J l: Sir Brian Cuhhon. bu- 
rner senior civil servant, ii*/; Mr fain 
Pnire on-SnuJi MR 43: Tlie Most Rev 
Domenico Enriei. former Apt*slolic 
Nuncio. SS: Lord Fin. former Belln-ii 
MR "I: Miss I farm. ill Gordon, nc- 
I ire-.'. 5n; Sir Hew Haniilion- 
; Ualrymple. C.ipi.im-General. lire 
Oueen's &»dv Guard for Senlland. 
"1: Mr Racer Harris <n.dquin chair- 
man. Capital Radio and chairman. 
Tir.Til’ec itall. i*l: Sir Graham Hill-., 
former Principal. Slralhctvdc Uni 
■.cr-.ii;.. 71; Mr Paler HinchdiUe. am- 
t'avddor i-> Jordan. 5'F. Mi Tim 
] Licks, in. farmer indc union leader. 

T2: Mr Alan Knoll, crickelcr. 51; Mr 
] "linn Lchrcr. Mingvnler and lectur- 
er. n'l; Mr Peter Moores, farmer 
cluiinun. Lur lew* Huts. *»5: Mr Vin- 
ceni O'Brien, ueclmrsc trainer. 

Sir Michael Ocilcn OC. “1: Sir 
Michael I’jUKer. farmer I icJdPt Ihc 
Dipfonfauc Service, "r. Mr Carl 
Peri;iiK rock siniicr and lumariM. b5; 
Sir Michael Richardson. Vice- 
Chairman. .1.0. Hamhm Magnn & 
C'». 74- Mr Marlin Itajere, directur. 
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Farmiiieion institute for Christian 
Studies, i*: Protcssor Ricfcird Rose. 
Pnilevsrrol Public ftsIk-y.Sualhdvde 
Oiuvcrsiij-. bJ: Mr Tom Sihson. mid- 
dlcwcidil lu>scr. ?>; Mr* Valeric Sin- 
gleton. hroadcasier. «■: Professor 
David Walker tX - - Pnvliswir Emer- 
itus of law. GUs»ow University. 77; 
Sir Richard Young, fanner chairman. 
Bkwcv and Hawkes. K.I 

Anniversaries 
Births: Isjmb.ud Kingdom Brunei 
engineer. ISfXn Paul Bus 131 Robeson, 
actor and singer. IS*JS. Deaths: 
Francis Rabelais, aulhoi. 1553; 
D.inie Gabriel Ru-.se lii. poet and 
painter, I.SS2: Frank Lloyd WrighL 
archilcct. W50. On IhLs day: lhe Nn- 
lianal Gallciy. London, was opened. 
IS3x. Today 'is the Feast Day or St 
G.iucherius. Si Hugh of Rouen. St 
Maty CTeophas. Si liramar and Si 
Waldetnidis or Waudru. 

Jeremy Maas 

A memorial vnice lor Jeremy Maas 
will he held on Thursday 24 April 
1 0<, 7. a i Si George's. Hanover 
Square. London Wf. at 12 noon. 
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Resources might be relevant in assessing need for care 


Regina v Gloucestershire County 
Council e\ parte Barry; House or 
lairds (Lord Uoyd of Berwick. 
Lord Nie holfc of Birkenhead, 

Lord Sie>u. Lord Hoffman. Lord 
Chdc) 20 March 1997 

A local authority was entitled 
to take resources into account 
in satisfying itself of the 
arrangements necessary to 
meet the needs of a person to 
whom section 2(11 of the 
Chronically Sick and Disabled 
Persons Act 1970 applied, al- 
though once it had so satisfied 
itself a shortage of resources 
would not excuse a failure to 
make the arrangements. 

The House of Lords by a ma- 
jority (Lord Lloyd of Berwick 
and Lord Stuyn dissenting) al- 
lowed an appeal by lhe coun- 
cil and the Secretary of State 
against the decision of (he 
Court of Appeal (Law Report 
10 July 1996) allowing Michael 
Barry's appeal against the de- 
cr4.m of lhe Queen's Bench Di- 
visional Court. 

The respondent, who was d- 
derly and disabled, bad been 
provided with services by the 
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council pusuant to section 2(1) 
of lhe Chronically Sick and Dis- 
abled Persons Act 1970. In 
September 1994 he was in- 
formed by the council [hat re- 
sources allocated by the 
Government were inadequate 
to meet demand and that ser- 
vices must be reduced. 

He sought judicial review* of 
that decision, and was granted 
a declaration that Lhe council 
had acted unlawfully in that it 
had, on the sole basis of hav- 
ing exhausted available re- 
sources, withdrawn services 
without having made a re- 
assessment of his needs. The 
court also held, however, that 
the council was entitled to lake 
account of its resources when 
assessing need and what ser- 
vices to provide. The respon- 
dent successfully appealed to 
lhe Court of Appeal on the lat- 
ter point. 

Patrick Eccha QC and Chrisupher 
Frazer (Cnnnril Solicitor ) for 
Gloucester; Nigel Fleming QC and 
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S/nwi Koviits (Treasury Solicitor) 
fortheSecretm of State; Richard Cor- 
don QC and Alan MacLean (Public 
Law Project) for Nr Barry. 

Lord Clyde said that it was dear 
that the context in which sec- 
tion 2(1) of the 1970 Act had 
been placed was that of section 
29 of the National Assistance 
Act 1948, under which it was 
proper for a local authority to 
take into account the extent of 
the resources which were avail- 
able to it. 

One would thus expect in ap- 
proaching section 2(1) of the 
1970 Act dial, without clear 
wards to the contrary, the ex- 
tent of available resources 
would have remained a prop- 
er consideration, and the sec- 
tion was silent on the matter. 

The right given to the person 
by section 2(1) of the 1970 Act 
was a right to have arrange- 
ments made which the local au- 
thority was satisfied were 
necessary to meet his needs. 


The duty to make the arrange- 
ments only arose if or when the 
local authority was so satisfied. 
When it did arise, however, it 
was dear that a shortage of re- 
sources would not excuse a fail- 
ure in its performance. 

That did not mean that a 
consideration of resources 
might not be relevant to the 
earlier stages of the imple- 
mentation of the section, which 
should be distinguished from 
the emergence of the duty. 

in deciding whether there 
was a necessity to meet the 
needs of the individual some 
criteria bad to be provided. A 
mere list of disabling conditions 
graded in order of severity 
would still leave unanswered 
the question at what level of dis- 
ability the stage of necessity was 

readied. In framing the crite- 
ria to be applied the severity of. 
a condition might have to be 
matched against the availabil- 
ity of resources. Such an exer- 
cise accorded with everyday 


domestic experience in relation 
to things which we did not have. 

It was not necessary to hold 
that cost and resources were al- 
ways an element in determin- 
ing the necessity. It was enougji 
for the purposes of the present 
case to recognise that they 
might be a proper consideration. 

On an exact analysis, mea- 
suring the necessity by the ap- 
propriate criteria, no unmet 
need would, strictly speaking, 
crisL 

Section 2(1) of the 1970 Act 
had now to be implemented in 
the context of section 47 of the 
National Health Service and 
Community Care Act 1990. 
The distinct procedural situa- 
tion relative to the disabled was 
sufficient reason for the mak-. 
ing of a distinct provision for 
them in section 47(2). as op- 
posed to that made for others 
in section 47(1), but it did not 
follow that any distinction ex- 
isted in the considerations 
which might be taken into ac- 
count in making an assess- 
ment. 

Kate OHanlon, Barrister 
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A fire in the heavens, a moment of truth 


T ear yourself away from the 
election. It’s hard, we know, 
but go on. Just for a moment. 
Walk outside on one of these delight- 
fully clear spring evenings, and look 
up at the sky? Maybe you have 
already done it: stepped into the gar- 
den. taken a midnight walk up the hill 
at the end of the road, and seen Hale- 
Bopp ride high in the heavens. 

The chances are that you felt a 
range of emotions on witnessing that 
faintly eerie sight of a hugely inflated 
“star" apparently trailing* its light 
across the sky. Obviously our feelings 
van-, from a kind of childlike amaze- 
ment. to reflections on the timespan 
between now and the last time this 
phenomenon was seen (and the next 
time, indeed). 

It is a fair guess that these sights 
continue to dazzle the minds even of 
members of the National Astro- 
nomical Society, meeting in 
Southampton yesterday. Somewhere 
inside, our response is primal. Like 
ancient civilisations before us. we sus- 
pect that an understanding of the 
moxements of the heavens might 
lead to a better understanding of our- 
selves. Perhaps we might even answer 
all those great questions (life, the uni- 
verse, and everything) that Douglas 
Adams concluded all come down to 
the figure 42. 

Popular interest in and enthusiasm 
for astronomical revelation is boom- 


ing. In Britain, a fascination with 
astral bodies has long been the rage, 
probably because our maritime 
demands forced us into tracking 
space like few other nations. More 
recently, our interest has been stim- 
ulated by having one of our leading 
mathematicians. Stephen Hawking, 
write a book that sat at the top of the 
bestseller lists for terrestrial aeons - 
a book that started to explain to lay 
people how the universe might have 
begun, and what time and space 
might really be. That, however, is by 
no means all. For the Hawking 
revival of interest in the origins of the 
universe could not have taken root 
without a general worldwide accel- 
eration in understanding and knowl- 
edge of the remote cosmos. 

Once, arguably, there was only one 
great question: how to understand 
the mind of God. Since the middle 
of the 19th century, the dominant 
role of religion has been steadily 
eroded, so that the old question is 
now framed in different ways. How 
did fife come to be at all, and what 
is it for? That is the evolutionary 
question. Then there is the question 
about the human mind. Freud and his 
followers kicked it off, but were 
more wrong in detail than right: it is 
now clear that we have only veiy 
lightly scratched the surface of 
answers to the mysteries of our own 
brains. And then there is the ques- 
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tion of how and why the universe 
exists. 

The old, sad view of science used 
to be that it stole wonder from the 
world; by answering those questions, 
so people thought, we diminished the 
mysteries of the universe. But it 
turns out that the reverse is true. The 
more we learn, the greater our won- 
der; the greater our wonder, the 
greater our appetite to learn more. 

Two of the biggest “events” last 
year were not conventional events at 
all. The first was the publication by 
Nasa of pictures from the Hubble 
telescope of the farthest reaches of 


the universe (in effect, light that left 
its source shortly after the “big 
bang”). The second was the procla- 
mation that evidence bad been found 
in a meteorite that rudimentary life 
might have existed on Mars. 

Of these, the greatest revelation 
was the first. If there were life on 
Mars, it would be astonishing and 
marvellous. But it is also exciting 
because it stimulates fantasies about 
extraterrestrial life. 

Wonder is not the same as fantasy. 
Wonder is best engendered by 
trascendent truths, not fantastical 
speculations. So when we see the 


truth of what the universe looked like 
15 billion years go, we truly wonder, 
in the sense that we are awestruck. 
The feeling is closer to reverence 
than to fascination. Is it any surprise, 
in that context, that so many 'promi- 
nent scientists also succeed in main- 
; taining religious faith? . 

Keats knew the intimate. equation 
of truth and beauty. Asa medical stu- 
dent, he would have been well aware : 
that reality is far more wonderful 
than dreams. The enormously 
abstruse calculations disclosed in 
Southampton yesterday - caicula- . 
dons that enable us to begin mea- 
suring the location of dark matter - 
have a kind of beauty that even . 
those without mathematical skills 
ought to be able to cozhprehend. So, 
too, those observations that enabled 
astronomers yesterday to discuss the 
origins of galaxies. Why? Because 
they lead us to a new way of seeing 
the world. Put another way, they 
enable us to marvel. 

None of this can be measured in 
terms of consumption: how much 
astronomy do we need, what should 
we spend on it what is its “value”. 
These are not entirely sensible ques- 
tions (though someone, in another 
place and another time, is obliged to 
answer them). The real point is this, 
lb the extent that our searches in the 
heavens are about s timulating fantasy 
(which is merely a way of peering into 


our own insecurities), then they are 
relatively meaningless, although 
entertaining. Tb the extent that they 
seek out another layer of that thing 
we are pleased to call truth, they will 
resonate deeply in all of us. 

The. more popular and better 
understood this science of astronomy 
becomes, the better we can feel about 
ourselves. Fbr the stars are a fine 
place to find a proper sense of awe. 

The night we saw 
Blairwriggje 

C urious, for those who watched 
David Dimbleby’s interview with 
Tbny Blair on Monday night, to see the 
normally blithe Labour leader crumble 
so easily under the pressure of con- 
tinuous, contemptuous interruption. 
Mr Dimbleby prepared himself welt 
and deported hims elf even better: for 
the first time in this campaign, view- 
ers saw someone put the heat on Mr 
Blair, and watch him wriggle. He 
coped rather badly - in a way that, in 
an American election campaign, would 
have set him back a few notches. No 
doubt Mr Blair will learn how to 
handle intelligently hostile questioning: 
but it’s almost heartening to know that 
he has not yet mastered all the arts of 
media manipulation. 
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Growth will 
not pay for 
Labour’s plan 

Sir: The Labour manifesto notes 
tli.il education spending as a 
proportion ot Gross Domestic 
Pr«x!uc: t GDP j has fallen under 
the Conservatives and stales that. 
«»\cr the course ot a five-year 
parliament, the proportion of GDP 
spent on education will rise. 
Labour’s policy is thus to ensure 
that, hy the final year of a Labour 
government’s first term of office 
(2l N't 1.0 ). a higher proportion ot' 
GDP will be spent on education 
than was the case in the 
Conservative gox emmenl's final 
year in office ( 1 l >9o/7). 

Many will applaud this 
commitment. However, it is worth 
examining it in the light of the 
public finance projections for the 
years to 2»HU,2. asset out in the 
, November 1 Vwft Budget Red Book. 
<e: These suggest that Labour's 
' ’ commitment can only be achieved 
hi increasing taxes, increasing 
borrowing or culling other core 
areas of spending ( such as de fence 
or the NHS* 1. as compared to 
current projections. 

In lwu " public sector education 
spending amounted lo around 
i L'5bn t-L T percent of GDP I. whilst 

total Goiemment Expenditure 
iGE) amounted lo 4 1 J per cent of 
GDP. The Red Book projections 
tor the i ears to 2i ml 02 forecast 
that GE as a pr« •portion of GDP 
w ill tail to 57.5 percent hy 2lit)| 2. 

Tlte Red U >■ >k projections make 
some demanding assumptions 
regarding future growth in real 
GDP. GDP is assumed to grow on 
aicragc by an abo\ c trend 2.S per 
cent per annum in the five-} ear 
period from now until 2<Jit2. 

Moron cr. the projections assume 
that, hy 20*12. the economy will 
luxe grown nt a rate ot 2 percent 
per annum or m. >re during each nl 
the ninevejis l‘ ,l G 4 u» 2tmi 02. 
Treasury figures lor UK. GDP 
growth, from IS55 onwards, show 
that the UK economy has never 
gn nt n In 2 per cent or more in each 
of nine eunsccutive years, nu.* high 
GDP growth rale assumpli* ms used 
in ihe Red Book projections must 
enable the assumed cost of social 
security to lv cut rapidly . 

The Red Book projections all the 
wav out to 2I.HU U2 do not .m.dysc 
GE Ivtween its constituent pans. 
However, it can be realistically 
assumed that spending on 
education is projected to lull i as a 
proportion of GDP broadly in line 
with the rate a! which CE lulls as a 
proportion ol GDP. On this basis, 
r - . t hen by 2! m I 02 spending on 

education would he some 14bn per 
annum lower than if it had been 
held :n the same proportion of 
GDP as it was in l^dn " 

It L.ibnurwisltes to honour its 
manifesto commitment h> 
incxMig education spending as a 
proportion of GDP by even a 
( modes.) U.2 per cent o! GDP i ic 
from 4“ percent in IW ^ to 4.9 
per cent in 2SHM ;IC». Shis would 
mi pie an education spend in 
2fiti fit 2 some lf»hn per annum 
higher than pro|ected. This v 
equivalent to raising the rate ot 
employee National Insurance 
contributions from Id per cent 
currently to around 125 per cent. 

It is virtually inconceivable that 
this extra £tihn could u*rae from 
economic growth and consequent 
ii5> reduced social sec u ri lx spend i tig. 

\L ’ The current projeeiion.s already 
make some heroic assumptions in 
terms of high GDP growth rates. 

M C FITZPATRICK 
Head of L'cnnoniio 
Chi Ml/ft T I t'lla i ■ I HI 
Lo'/ldO/l 11 1 / 
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Sir Old Labour is "gone, all gone”, 
you say ( leading article. 4 April). 
Really Many Old Labour people 
are sliU there - keeping quiet, 
perhaps, w hile Tom Blair gels the 
parly elected, hut they are there. 

The Labour manifesto seems to 
be very much a personal creation of 
Mr Blair himself. Party leaders can 
be overthrown: w hen Tony Blair 
has been removed, what will 
become of his manifesto? 

We know that wc can’t irusi the 
Tories, but wc don't knew that we 
can trust Labour. 

JOHN STANNING 
11 inchcMer 

Sin Swampy's call "Don't vote, act” 
i Letters. 2 April) just incenses me. 
as does the proud boost by some 
members ot the Referendum Party 
that this w ill be the first lime I in 
some cases in -Ml years J Ui.it they 
will vole. 

These, and other non-voters, 
hear much responsibility for the 
mess we are nt w in. Had they 
bothered lo take an interest in whal 
was going on and used their vote 
after making an informed decision, 
their eolleeth e voices would have 
been loud enough to be heard. 

They did nothing: mi back and 
let self-servers take over. When 
things began to go wrong they 
consoled 'themselves- ilwasn't 
their laull as they hadn't voted the 
Government in. So again they did 
nothing. 

Some get carried away with the 
excitement of such campaigns as 
"Can't pay. Won't pay" (which 
resulted in the disen franchising or 
thousands): Swampy in his tunnel: 
the Referendum Parly and other 
'ingle-issue candidates, while those 
in power will be happy that there 
are so many wasting their votes - 
thus allowing those w ho hux e risen 


to the top under the present 
government to use their vole to 
keep themselves then:. 

Here's to a Conservative win in 
1^97, courtesy of the non-voter. 
JOSEPHINE SHEPHARD 
Hyde. Isle of Might 


Lib Dems lack 
green vision 

Sin The Lib Dcm manifesto may be 
the “greenest ever produced by any 
major party in Britain". (Trevor 
Brown, letter. 7 April)but it still 
lacks crucial elements of a truly 
green vision. 

There arc no specific targets to 
reduce traffic levels nr to boost 
recy cling and reuse. There are no 
specific targets to cut many forms 
uf waste and pollution. There is no 
commitment to introduce 
environmental rights for all citizens 
or to review the roads programme. 

It is worth pointing out that 
“Don Foster" s" Road Traffic 
Reduction Bill was actually' drafted 
hy the Green Party and Friends of 
the Earth, not the Lib Dems. 

Perhaps most importantly, in 
their obsession with economic 
growth based on quantity nut 
quality, none of the main parlies 
has set the target of a 50- WJ per 
cent reduction in CO; emissions 
urgently required to stabilise global 
warming. 

If you want to join a green party, 
join the Green Partv! 

Dr DAVID CROMWELL 
Southampton Green Party 
Southampton 


Overwhelmed by 
calls for charity 

Sir. .As company’ secretary of a 
London-based company, I am 
inundated with phone rails from 
charitable organisations, to the 
extent that the daily work routine is 
seriously affected. Presumably, 
small charities are now having to 
fight far any non-lottery money 
available, but do they have to act 
like packs or hunting dogs? 

Phoning companies up is now, it 
seems, a fine an. The phone rings 
and our receptionist announces the 
name of someone not recognised 
and not quoting a company 
reference. The call is taken and a 
jolly person at the other end, 
i usually with a Yorkshire/ 
Lancashire accent) says hello and 
asks if you arc all right 

Preliminaries over, you are 
informed that they represent such 
and such a charity ana that they 
don't want any money now, but 
“could they count onyour support” 
in the compilation of a programme 
of some sort in which your firm will 
gel a mention as a contributor. 

All the charities are for good 
causes, but once you have said yes 
to one. you are overwhelmed with 
calls from others. 1 have now had to 
explain lo all callers that due to this 
badgering we can no longer donate 
lo anyone, which is a pity and a 
great loss for charities in general. 

1 cannot understand why all 
callers use exactly the some 
technique, is there a central 
t raining ground for charity workers, 
which is based on the individual 


having a Northern accent (I have 
one myself), inquiring after your 
health, not wanting money and 
being very grateful? 

DAVID ROBINSON 
Sutton, Surrey 


Choice numbers 

Sin So, Peter Todd has told the 
British Psychological Society that 
the best strategy for finding a life 
partner is to examine a dozen, and 
then make a choice from those who 
come along later (report, 5 April). 

Plus qa change! For 30 years, 
undergraduate students studying 
dynamic programming, a branch of 
operational research, nave looked 
at this problem as a light-hearted 
example of an important 
mathematical approach to malting 
one decision after another. In 
various guises it has appeared in 
many examination papers, along 
with the problem of choosing the 
best pub fbr lunch (try two or three 
depending on how far apart they 
are) and how to adopt a winning 
strategy at darts (which requires an 
honest assessment of how 
accurately you throw). 

The same mathematics is in dail y 
use for obtaining attractive layout 
of print in computerised typesetting 
around thewond. This branch of 
mathematics does not tell us what 
to do if the potential life partner is 
adopting the same strategy and you 
are only number eight onhis or her 
list You wiD be rejected, 
automatically 1 
Dr DAVID K SMITH 
University of Exeter 
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Beast of Bont 
is a wild cat 

Sir Your article on the Beast of 
Bont (report, 4 April } overlooks 
the possibility that the beast may be 
a wildcat. This creature, known 
wrongly as the Scottish wildcat, was 
until the last century widespread 
over Britain. It was later presumed 
extinct south of the Highlands. 

If a small population survived 
unbeknown to us this could well 
explain the beast sightings on 
Exmoor etc. It is noteworthy that 
the tail of the cat on the picture 
(4 April) is thb tail of a wildcat, 
which differs from the tail of a 
domestic cat in that its end is 
rounded rather than iapering. It is 
also noteworthy that wildcat toms 
can reach three feet from head to 
tip of tail, which might explain why 
some of these beasts may nave 
been confused with pumas. 
FRANOS BE5WICK 
Stretford 


A proper lady 

Sir: The word “lady” (Letters, 

7 April) - for all who care to look 
il up - means bread-maker. 

A lady has no helplessness, 
dependency or fragility at all - ask 
anybakcr. . . 

Of course today’s seif-obsessed 
young women do not want to be 
called that They think bread comes 
sliced in a wared wrapper. It is they 
who need tobe treated very gently. A 
proper lady gets on with her work, 
whatever it is. All this bickering 
about the intellectual difference .. 
between the sexes merely reflects 
bqdty oh those who insist on iL 
PAMELA DONOHUE ... 
Sheffield . *• - :• . 


Rise of the cult 
of Rimbaud 

Sin You are in my view to be highly 
commended for publishing the 
recent article by Roger Clarke on 
Rimbaud, as Rimbaud s enormous 
influence in modem culture is 
generally under-rated in Britain. 
For this reason I do not wish to 
appear churlish, but I feel bound to 
express dissent from two ideas 
suggested in the article. 

The first is that the American 
“Beats" in some way transformed 
the cult of Rimbaud in the 1950s 
and 1960s. The cult of Rimbaud 
was formed while the poet was still 
alive and it mushroomed rapidly in 
the early part of the century, as 
Etietnbie’s tedious, but painstaking 
bibliography, Le Mythe tie 
Rimbaud. Gen2se du mvthe. 1869- 
1948 (2nd edition, Gallimard. 

1968) testifies. Indeed the 
influence of both Rimbaud's poeuy 
and his life was essential to most of 
those movements now known as 
the historical avant-garde, from 
Futurism to Dada and Surrealism . 
During the dark days of the Second 
World W&r the by then former 
Surrealist, Louis Aragon, was even 
dismissing with the noun 
“riinbaJdisme" what he had come 
to see as a worn-out and misguided 
set of ideas. The Beats may have 
given another lease of life to the 
Rimbaud cult in the Anglo-Saxon 
world, but they added very little to 
it that was new. 

Secondly, it is no longer 
generally believed that Une Saison 
en enfer was Rimbaud's last work or 
that it constitutes his “adieu” to 
literature. It was actually written at 
some point whilst he was 
composing his collection of prose 
poems. Illuminations. His last 
known poem was in fact the strange 
ditty from which I extract tbe 
following lines - make of them 
what you will: “Le genie. - Je suis le 
Roquefort! /- “Qa s’ra not' 
moit!.../ Je suis le gruferc [riel/ Et le 
brie!...” 

JEREMY STUBBS 
Department of French Studies 
University of Manchester 


Learning 
about life 

Sir: How brave of Elizabeth Kaye 
at age 35 W write about the ageing 
process ( “Memoirs of a half- 
finished life", 4 April). 

She is really only on the 
doorstep. Ageism may be more 
parent to her now because of the 
ngs she doesn't feel part of: 
ageing itself is about what one has 
to let go of became it is no longer 
part of you: family involvement; 
physical restrictions. Ageing is a 
process of growth. Growing into 
the person of full stature through 
sdom. a wisdom acquired 
through enduring pain and 
separation, recognising that life 
itself is about loss and “knowing 
thyself”. 

BARBARA J RATCLIFFS 
London W14 


Mound of 
death 



Sir: So the Grand National has 
been run and I am glad that we 
have cocked a snook at the IRA. 
But ray abiding impression is of 
Smith s Band tying at the base of a 
fence T a still brown mound as the 
other horses thundered on. With 
the death of this horse and also that 
of Straight Thlk surely a review of 

the danger of this race is overdue 

JOHN R BAKER 
Norfolk [ 
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If anyone can rescue 
the Conservatives from 
electoral doom, Ken 
Clarke is the man. 
Donald Macintyre 
shares a helicopter with 
one of the few politicians 
who might yet make a 
difference 


K en Clarke loves everything about 
elections, not least the bird's-eye 
view of rhe land below that you get 
in brilliant spring sunshine'frora a 
small low-flying aircraft “You know 
why helicopters have to flv down the river," he 
saw. "In case they M out of the sky.” The Chan- 
cellor guffaws loudly in a perfect imitation of 
Rory Bremncr imitating him while his young 
Tory minder. Justin POwell-Tuck, smiles a shade 
nervously. Nobody, including the Chancellor 
himself, seems to know who hasprovided our 
helicopter. But, during the flight, Clarke delights 
in pointing out the London landmarks: the 
round courtyard in the Treasury, the new devel- 
opment at the Royals, Canary Wharf, seemingly 
only a few feet below us, the muddy Greenwich 
millennium site, the creeks meandering through 
the flatlands of south Essex. 

And what a way to see England for this quin- 
tessenliallv English politician. We begin in 
Basildon, die rough, tough ultra-marginal which 
was too hot for the sitting MP David Amess to 
stay in. and where there seem to be more studs 
per male ear than in any other town in Britain. 
We end the day, unexpectedly, at Cambridge, in 
the kitchen of the Master's lodgings at Gonville 
and Cuius where a butler in black jacket, grey 



pin-stripe trousers and white gloves pours china 
tea ami hands round exquisitely cut. smoked 
salmon sandwiches and where the new Master. 
Neil McKendrick. tells us something Clarke’s 
two biographers have missed. McKendrick was 
a 22-year-old history don when Clarke sat the 


a scholarship and wanted him to do history. He 
Sot an exhibition and read law. But recently the 


scholarship. McKendrick recommended him for 
irshit 
got an i 

Master looked up what he said of the future 
Chancellor in his report: "A dear robust mind. 
But lacks subtlety." 

Six hours earlier Clarke had bounded into 
Basildon, uncharacteristically immaculate in 
light, douhle-breastcd suit and suede brogues. 
He is full of glee at whal he will describe repeat- 
edly today as Lalxiur's "overnight conversion to 
privatisation". He believes, not unreasonably, 
that he has got a dramatic result by exposing the 
“£I2bn hole" in Labour's spending plans. For 
several days ho has been pressing Labour to 
explain how. if they are intending to slick to Ws 
own spending plans, they will manage to do so 
without the Government s planned privatisation 
receipts or using frozen local authorin’ proceeds 
to reduce the borrowing total. And he has drawn 
some blood. In a shill which Gordon Brown 
mi^ht have been planning tor months, but 
which 1 ms been allowed to look suspiciously like 
simple flank-covering. Lalviur now turns out to 


be contemplating privatisation of its own: Chan- 
nel 4, the Met Office and Air Traffic Control, 
the planned sale of which was described only 
months earlier by senior Labour spokesmen as 
“crazy". So Clarke, confronted by the press pack 
outside the Argos warehouse, warms to his 
theme that Labour's economic policy is in the 
hands of "unprincipled scoundrels". 

The warehouse itself, enormous (386,000 sq 
fO and clean, neatly symbolises the economic 
debate, and its frustrations for Clarke's party, 
at the heart of this election. On the one hand it 
reflects precisely the brimming business confi- 
dence of a rapidly expanding service industry. 
It is the latest of four such centres and an iden- 
tical one is being built just outside Manchester. 
What belter evidence of a thriving consumer 
economy? On the other hand, the Argus ware- 
house has little to fear from a Labour govern- 
ment adopting the Social Chapter, a national 
minimum wage or a 48-hour week: its 300 
employees work an average 37 J hour week and 
earn £6.45 per hour. There are share options and 
a Save as You Earn scheme. Turnover is low and 
the staff share generous benefits, including 
pensions. Even the part-time workers have 
pension rights. 

The warehouse isn’t unionised. Not because 
the company is anti-union - its other four plants 
are all unionised - but because there is little 
interest. A union recruitment meeting attracted 
only 30 people and John Hampson. .Argos's dis- 
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tribution director, is confident that a recognition 
ballot would be decisively lost. The workers greet 
Clarke politely, but are somehow disengaged 
from the electoral purpose of the visit 
With the voters themselves. Clarke is. for all 
his cheery belligerence, a respectfully old fash- 
ioned, soft-sell politician. He knows from long 
experience how, on seeing a minister looming 
on the horizon, electors "will dive into the green- 
grocers to be safe”; or an employee “will sud- 
denly start to look terribly industrious”. He 
therefore tries to "create a generally favourable 
impression” by taking a friendly interest in the 
electors themselves, introduces them to the can- 
didate (and despite meeting five for the first time 
and having a self-coofessedly awful memory for 
names, he doesn't slip up once). And he does- 
n't proselytise much. He admits to being espe- 
cially careful about what he says with reporters 
present. There is always the danger that you wflJ 
accidentally "say something consequential which 
will make a great news story of an issue you had 
not exactly intended to feature that day". Had- 
n't that been how in 1987 Neil Kin nock was 
skewered, by a voter from Pcnge. into saying that 
he would "lake to the bills and fight as a guer- 
rilla" against a Soviet attack? 

B ut under attack, Clarke will argue back. 
He is delighted at the support from street 
traders in Norwich market. But there is an 
almost Monty Pythoa knockabout with CathJeen 
Lawrie. a Labour Party member, who stalks him 
through the market arid attacks him on tax. “Are 
you trying to get me into an argument, Mr 
Clarke? 1 don't have to play the game, you 
know." “You haven’t the first Idea what Gordon 
Brown would do if lie got in and nor has he.” 
replies the Chancellor." And to a woman who 
shouts at him in Ipswich town centre that "you 
and your lot have wrecked the country", he 
exclaims bade "My recollection is that when we 
came into office half the couniiy was on strike 
against the other half.” Relaxing afterwards in 
the pub over a pint and a cheese sandwich, he 
plays shamelessly up to his image. Affecting dis- 
may at the prospect of leaving the pub, he 
declares: “I like it here.” 

But he has the true pro's touch: as the day 
wears on, he knows he is starting gradually to 
lose out in the battle for rhe airwaves to "the 
white-suited war correspondent" (as he at one 


point describes the new Tattcm candidateMar- 
tin Bell). Bui he will stick determinedly .toTtis i 
theme throughout the day. And rightly &£ r gOt' 
for the first time you have the impression that 
Clarke is fighting the election campaign that 
would make a difference if only his party was- 
n't engulfed by ThUon. You suspect that be would 
like to see Mr Hamilton replaced without delay, 
but he is scrupulous in never saying so. Instead, 
to the microphones thrust in front ofhim at the 
end of the day by reporters in Cambridge, he 
says, without once losing his amiabflky: “Arepeo- 
ple going to cast votes on the Government for . 
the next five years on the basis on whether Nefl 
Hamilton Should continue to be'thd candidate 
for Thtton? They’re not in my part of the world 
and I hope they’re not in Cambridge.” 

Earlier, he has turned down flat a suggestion 
that he should debate with Gordon Brown on the 
World At One. He is delighted to do it, but not 
from an Ipswich studio in which Brown would 
have the huge advantage of being physically with 
the presenter. And, as we speed through Nor- 
wich in a Jaguar driven by the Peter Martin, the 
eastern area Tory chairman, he c l aims to be a lit- 
tle concerned that, in a BBC local radio inter- 
view, he may have been a little “laid back” in sug- 
gesting that Great Yarmouth didn’t necessarily 
need European transport cash. 

But confronted unexpectedly by another 
radio reporter, who asks what he feels about "the 
new Steven Spielberg film being lost by Norfolk 
to the Republic of Ireland” he plays the slraight- 
est of bats. He would need to know the details 
before commenting, he says. And anyway 
Britain's film industry has never been doing bet- 
ter. And when Arnold Reeve, a shop assistant 
in Matthews* electrical store appears a little hes- 
itant about (he pace at which business is pick- ‘ 
ing up. he takes it as welcome evidence "that the 
recovery wfll be sustainable. Cheerio.” - 
Which helps to sum up his attitude to the econ- 
omy, the one issue on which he genuinely 
believes the Government deserves to win a fifth 
election. He doesn’t use the word “boom” once; 
he uses “sustainable recovery” all the time. Ho 
won't talk about it, but it’s an open secret in West- 
minster that “Britain is booming” wasn’t his own 
choice of slogan, though in the brief period avail- 
able after the admen bad thought of it, no one 
came up with a better one. And be isn’t a “load- 
sa money” politician. He emphasises continually 


the importance of income tax cuts to the wider 
.economy and the qeed to spread the benefits of 
recovery to those Who haven’t yet tasted them. 

But tomorrow He meets Eddie George, the 
Governor of the ’Bank of England, for the 


. monthly monetary rote ting - in Nottingham for 
the first time. In anticipation of a post-election 
interest-rate rise, Jhepound has soared to its 
highest level since 19$2. George is virtually cer- 
tain to press for a modest rise before polling 
day. . 

Tsn’t it.ttuc, Iask^tbat whatever the economic , 
I case, such a rise would be politically impos- ' 
-i-sible, perhaps eyen suicfdaL No it wouldn't, 
insists Clarke, suddenly becoming the Chancel- 
lor rather than electioneer, on the road from 
Norwich to Cambridge: it’s a "difficult economic 
dilemma”. And all the factors wfll have to be 
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don't think it is the political no-no that every- 
one keeps assuring me it is." 

For once we've scarcely talked about Europe 
at alL So what are the risks that, if the Tories 
enter the closing days of the campaign still trail- 
ing in the polls, the potential leadership candi- 
dates will start a premature leadership contest 
by trailing their Euro-sceptic colours? . 

"I don’t think that wfll happen,” says Clarke. 
“There are sections of the Conservative press 
who will encourage people to do that but it isn't 
at the moment producing any response. 1 think 
the Conservative Party has settled a policy and 
knows how to fight an election on the basis of 
a programme for government.” 

Is it, I ask. a safe assumption that if he loses 
hell stay in politics. “Oh yeah, a very safe 
assumption.” And stand as leader? This he won't 
discuss. “It Is positively damaging,” he warns, if 
people start turning their mind to anything other 
than victory. 

Who knows what the Chancellor, for all his 
confident deraeanourrihinks deep down about 
the outcome of the election. He hasn’t yet 
started to campaign in earnest among his own 
people in Nottinghamshire, where it is easiest 
to compare opinion with previous elections. All 
you know is that, amid all the distractions and 
the noises, he is going to try like hell. And, if 
anyone could make a difference, be could. 


Why the election is not about fox-hunting 


I wasn’t going 10 lalk 
about politics, but 1 met 
a man on the train the 
other night who finally 
explained to me whal lhe 
election was all about, and 
Td like to pass it on. 

“Whal you have got to 
remember," he said, “is that 
this election is not about 
polities." 

"Hold on a second.” 1 said. 
"What is it abouL then?" 

"In this country," he said, 
“we confuse two quite 
different things; politics, and 
party politics. Politics is all 
about inequality! and 
oppression, and social 
purpose, and employment 
and privilege. Party politics is 
all about polls and votes of 
confidence and sleaze and . 
marginal scats and 
Westminster whispers and 
Cabinet reshuffles, and all 
the things they love on Radio 
4’s Todov programme. We arc 
often (old that the much- . 
vaunted Today programme 
has too much' politics on it. . 
On the contrary, ii has no 
politics at all. Whal it has b . . 
too much party politics, as 
when Michael’ Howard has to 
confront Jack Straw ...” 

The man shuddered. 


“So. the election is about 
party politics?" 

“No, There is one other 
thing you have to remember. 
The election may appear to 
be about party politics, hut 
wc British always appear to 
be talking about one thing 
when really it is all about 
another.” 

"Hew do you mean?** 

“Well, take a strike, for ■ 
instance. A rail strike, which 
may ostensibly be about pay 
structure or rostering, is 
often really about fury with 
inefficient management. Or 
take fox-hunting. The battle 
over fox-hunting is not about 
cruelty to foxes - none of the 
people involved really gives a 
toss about thaL It is another . 
town vs country battle, or ns 
ra them, or an outcrop of the 
class struggle. 

"However, hunt saboteurs 
cannot rum up waving 
banners saying: ‘We Hate 
These Fat Uppcr-Middle- 
Class Port-Faced Gents On 
Their Big Upper-Middle- 
Glass Fat-Arsed Horses?. So 
they make out that it is all 
about cruelty to foxes. Of 
course, if they really cared - 
about cruelty to animals they 
would be picketing a battery 
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chicken farm, or an intensive 
pig farm, where far worse 
thin gs happen than on fax 
hunts. In the same way, the 
election isn’t about politics or 
party politics, even though 
we all pretend it is.” 

“So what is it all about?” I 
asked tensely, glancing at my 
watch. Another hour toga to 
my station. Would have Be 
got to the point by then? 

“It’s about management 
style. Basically, what Blair is 
asking us for is a chance to - 
move in and get paid to run 
the country for the next five 
years, and he wants to 


persuade us that he can do ir 
efficiently, profitably and 
constructively, and more so 
than the last incumbent. The 
general election is just a job 
interview writ large. We, the 
electorate, are interviewing 
Blair and Major for the job 
' of running us.” 

“That’s not how it comes 
across.” 

“Of course noL It is not 
allowed Co. The party leaders 

have to pretend it is really a 

debate about education, ’ 
health and law and order ..." 
“Which it is also.” 
"Possibly. As they largely 
. agree on most of those 
things, the so-called debate 
rings a little false to me. No, 
what this is all about is a job 
interview to run the country, 
and it should be judged on’ ’ 

' merit and poientiaL” 

“In that case,” I said, 
"Kenneth Clarke at least 
should be left in charge, even 
if the rest are chucked out. 
He seems to be doing a good 
job" 

“Spot on,” said the man. 
“And mosurf the Labour 
Party would agree. 
Unfortunately, if Blair gets 
the job. everyone has to gp no 
matter how good or bad. 


Nobody will be sorry to see 
the end of Michael Howard. 
Everyone will regret the exit 
of Kenneth Clarke. But it is 
one of the vagaries of our 
political system that if Lhe 
Premiership changes sides. 
every post has to be vacated 
and changed, ll is almost as 
if, whenever a club football 
manager was sacked and a 
new manager appointed, all 
the old players.vverc chucked 
out and a whole new team 
drafted in.” 

There was a depressed 
silence. 

“What wc need is a. 
completely new system.” lie 
said. “The system we have at 
the moment was devised just 
to help select a local 
representative. We are using 
it in choose a national 
government. So of course it 
doesn’t work. It is yet 
another example of us doing 
one thing while pretending lo 
do another. What we need is 
a system which will give us 
the best national 
management team, and the 
only way to do that 

I must have fallen asleep 
there. When 1 awoke, he had 
gone. So had my station, but 
that is another story. 
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Cledcal nostalgia 
won’t solve 
unemployment 


I f you are surprised by the 
way the policies of the two 
major parties here have 
converged, look around the 
world and see a much wider 
convergence than anything that 
has happened here. All coun- 
tries - well, virtually all - vie 
with each other to extend the 
market system to the remaining 
stale-run parts of their 
economies. 

So when, as he did this week, 

Tony Blair suggests thaL the pri- 
vatisation programme will con- 11311 

tinue under a Labour govern- __ I 

□lent, all he is doing is putting IVICl 

into practice the same policy as, 
say, Ecuador, which is cur- -ttt 
rently privatising its hydro- W6 3J 
electric power utility. 

Take another policy issue HGW j 
which, thanks to the Council of ■% 

Churches, has come to the Wl 

forefront this week - what gov- 
ernments might do abouL GVGT^i 

unemployment - and look 
around the world. Exactly the OpGTl 

same agonising is taking place 
in, say, Morocco as in Germany III 3, 

and France: how to hold ihe 
budget deficit at 3 per cent of Ccipiti 
GDP in the face of very high rn 
unemployment. To rea'd the OOITll 

view of our clerics you might 
imagine that this is entirety a oper 
British problem, whereas actu- i , 

ally it is a universal one. DGt 

So what will differentiate 
policies in the future? Whai Till 

will differentiate countries? . 

What is the nature of compar- Gtllll 

alive advantage in a world 
where everyone is operating Itl( 

the same economic system? Is 
it just a question of corapc- GII1C’ 
Lenec: who can run market 
capitalism best? 

Of course competence is 
essential, but I think that comparative advan- 
tage will require something more. And we are 
just beginning to see the outlines of what that 
might be. You can see it in some of the recent 
books emerging on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Thus, in America, Jeffrey Garten, dean of the 
Yale School of Management, argues in his new 
book on the emerging markets. The Big Ten, 
that one should differentiate between the 
“hardware" of market capitalism and the 
“software". The hardware is establishing secu- 
rities markets, privatising public functions 
and so on. The software is establishing the 
ethical and legal framework within which 
these activities function. The hardware is the 
easy pan - for example, everyone knows how 
lo privatise - so the competition is in the soft- 
ware: issues like regulation, ethics and so on. 

Here, some of those issues have been 
explored by Professor Richard Layard, of the 
London School of Economics, in his recent 
book Hliat Labour Can Do. This is a political 
book - iL carries an endorsement from Gordon 
Brown on the cover -but it is helpful in setting 
out some of those areas of “software" 
competition. Among the things he identifies 
as priorities for government attention arc basic 
educational skills, long-term unemployment, 
competition policy and corporate governance, 
and fiscal and monetary stability. 

But running an efficient market economy 
goes far beyond the confines of what an 
elected government can do. Another - less 
political - way of looking at this new form of 
competition is to ask what are the broader fea- 
tures that make a market economy work well. 

Assume that fiscal and monetary policies are 
conducted sensibly. Assume that’ the govern- 
ment is competent at handling its own finances, 
that it raises money in a non -distorting way and 
spends it wisely. (You may think these arc 
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heroic assumptions, but one of 
the effects of globalisation is 
that bad governments arc dis- 
ciplined swiftly and brutally by 
the financial markets.) What 
else, then, is needed? I suggest 
that a successful market 
economy has at least three 
additional requirements. 

One is a financial system 
which is able to allocate savings 
efficiently. Money will flow any- 
where in the world where there 
. are investment opportunities. 

ISn you need rules to make 

, sure that markets give the right 

’36 signals to investors. If you dis- 

tort the markets, you get lousy 
. investments. You can see this 

3 111 3. most dearly in Japan, where 

financial markets were rigged 
ame, through the 1980s, and where 

t massive errors of investment 

Cfl were made, for example over- 

■ investment in property. Those 

Hie IS errors have piled up bad debts 

i. in the banking system which 

ling: have inhibited tbe ability of 

j , banks to lend on new and more 

KGt. worthwhile projects, and hence 

i. made it very difficult for the 

llSm. Japanese economy to recover 

•11 from recession. That is now 

Will appreciated in Japan, which is 

, ■ , bringing forward financial mar- 

Lte It ket reforms on the lines of 

London's Big Bang of 1986. 
eri A second area of competi- 

tion is in legal affairs. Obviously 
re the market system cannot oper- 

11 ate efficiently until there is 

ally, basic order in the streets, and 
property rights are established 
re and enforceable. Russia is now 

, 1 discovering the costs of 

SHtiy disorder, and Hong Kong busi- 
nesses may discover that they 
have lost an advantage when 
the British-established legal 
system no longer provides an umbrella for their 
activities. But this is not just an issue for new 
converts lo market capitalism. The US may 
well be at a comparative disadvantage because 
of an excessively expensive and cumbersome 
legal system. A lot of international business is 
carried out under UK law because, for all its 
faults, it is cheaper to operate under than US. 

A third area of competition is regulation. 
The mood of the 1980s and 1990s has largely 
been one of deregulation. You can see that 
happening now in telecommunications, or just 
this week, in European air fares. But while 
many countries have successfully obtained an 
advantage by removing damaging regula- 
tions, it may well be that the next 20 years will 
see countries seeking to gain an advantage by 
clever /e-regulation. That will not necessarily 
be done by government. Indeed national 
governments may be the wrong type of bodies 
to regulate efficiently in a global environment. 
The big trend may be towards light but effec- 
tive self-regulation imposed by professional 
organisations or multinational corporations, 
who see that it is in their commercial self- 
interest to provide a stable and ethical frame- 
work. Thai is exactly what happened in the last 
quarter of the last century, a period which saw 
a similar process of globalisation as the 
present. 

There is no hiding place. We arc in a new 
game, a new open system which everyone is 
operating: market capitalism. But some of us 
will operate the system better than others - 
more ethically, more efficiently. Apply that test 
to political statements whether they come from 
professional politicians or from the Council of 
Churches. Might these ideas enable the mar- 
ket system lo operate belter? Or do they look 
backwards, with nostalgia, to a half- 
remembered past? 


The mGn who took the 


I t is almost sax months 
since I gave up, or more 
accurately, cravenly 
retreated from working 
in a local authority social 
services department. For 25 
years, in London and in the 
country, I could say that 
despite the long hours, many 
unpaid, and diminishing 
resources, 1 had never failed to 
want to go into work. Now, 
however. I've reached the point 
where 1 think my daughter Jo 
Brand's career of telling jokes 
about the stale we're in is of 
more use to people than my 
own had come to be. 

I have been privileged in my 
work to be with people in their 
pain and crisis and to share 
something of their success in 
survival as stronger individuals. 
I worked in a psychiatric hospi- 
tal when our society still pro- 
vided asylum and learnt there so 
much of the essence of human 
nature; 1 have specialised in 
working with families where 
there has been abuse of the chil- 
dren and have come to under- 
stand the price we pay for 
women's oppression by stronger 
men; and I have ventured, albeit 
briefly, into the realms of senior 
management only to despair at 
the discarding of honour in 
favour of expediency. 

I finally, and sadly, aban- 
doned social work when Shrop- 
shire joined London and the rest 
of the South-east in discarding 
genuine personal involvement 
with people needing help in 
favour of mechanistic rituals 
designed to protect the organi- 
sation. I am not alone - more 
than SO workers m one local 
authority have taken early 
retirement this year. 

I had never before failed to 
maintain my optimism and 
enthusiasm despite the heart- 
aching task I had often to per- 
form - what could move any 
woman more than to hear a 
young mother dying of cervical 
cancer describe what she wants 
for her children when she is no 
longer with them. I have heard 
rhe painful revelations of a 
small child whose body has been 
abused, and I have seen that 
pain shared and that child 
helped by tbe social worker. 

I know retired social workers 
who are surrogate grandpar- 
ents to the children of the chil- 
dren they cared for more than 
20 years ago. I have seen the fos- 
ter parents who took into them 
hearts the two-year-old, devel- 
oped only to the age of 10 
nxmlhs, and I have seen the spe- 
cial boy that he has become in 
the warmth of their family’s 
love. I have watched social 
workers harassed by banisters 
and who, in the interests of the 
child, bold their position against 
the onslaught of those inde- 
cently well-paid, heartless men. 
1 have comforted the worker 
who had returned from discov- 
ering Lhe little girl left for hours 
with tied arms outstretched to 
the sides of her col 

It was possible to bear the 
suffering 1 witnessed because I 
was blessed to work in the 
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After 25 years I have been driven from my 
career by MBAs whose priority is management 
systems, not providing a service 


company of colleagues who 
were decent and humane and 
who gave unstiotingly to the 
families with whom they 
worked. The vilification of 
.social work by the tabloid press 
caused me no sleepless nights. 
I wanted no praise from the 
hang-and-flog-’etn brigade who 
saw poverty as justice for the so- 
called feckless. And then I 
trusted that oar managers 
shared our value system. 

In these workers is lodged the 
true decency of a welfare ser- 
vice, but underp innin g them 
has lo be an organisation that 
supports its workers. The first 
director of social services I knew 
was a Quaker, a pacifist and a 
leading childcare professionaL 
That department’s value sys- 
tem was rooted in humanity 
and professionalism; that soda! 
services committee's stated aim 
was to provide a welfare service 
of excellence to the residents of 
their county. 

What of today? What is it that 
has driven out those 80 workers 
and me? 1 cannot ignore the 
concerted lory effort to destroy 
both local government and 
those professions that might 
impede the relentless march of 
the market, with its heartless dis- 
regard for those in poverty, 
those with disabilities and those 


elderly people upon whose ear- 
lier efforts our society was buflL 

But it is from within the 
organisation that the greatest 
threat comes. We now have 
MBA managers so preoccu- 
pied with systems, recording 
and checking, that they have 
stopped valuing their most 
precious resource, their staff A 
refreshing management 
thinker, Henry Mintzbcrg, has 
described MBA courses as 
attracting neither creative aor 
generous people and eventually 
producing the trivial strategist 
rather than the visionary who 
empowers workers. 

These managers have devised 
sophisticated and time-con- 
suming assessment procedures 
which ensure that only a mini- 
mum of the truty deserving pub- 
lic will be given a service. They 
have set up procedures and 
instructions that are eroding 
the enthusiasm and generosity 
of social workers. They are busy 
enabling social workers to feel 
no pain, while they translate 
human distress into recordable 
statistics rather then having time 
to be of any real use to families 
who need help. I find it hard to 
hear that social work has moved 
to the point that - like health 
service workers who don’t notice 
a patient is becoming malnour- 


ished because he cannot man- 
age to feed himself, or social 
security staff who now believe it 
is" acceptable for 16- and 17- 
year-olds, to be left financially 
unsupported - we are encour- 
aged to ask whether the elderly 
disabled woman has antiques 
that cbuM be sold tty hex fomfly 
to provide for her care. We are 
required to respond to a request 
for support for a young mother 
suffering post-natal distress with 
the reply: ‘This is not one of our 
priorities." 

In trying to make sense of this 
state of affairs, 1 am left with an 
explanation that is relevant not 
only to social work. The vast 
majority of field soda! workers 
are female. They have no diffi- 
culty in working to tbe British 
Association of Social Work’s 
definition of social work: that is, 
Lhe enhancement of human 
well-being and the relief and 
prevention of hardship and suf- 


fi'/c /€ s r 

faring through working with 
individuals, families and groups. 
Most senior managers are male 
and to them such a philosophy 
is not nearly as attractive. How 
much more engaging it b to 
think about performance indi- 
cators, internal markets, and 
financial management. The sta- 
tistics are stark: seven out of 
eight staff in personal social 
services organisations are 
women and most people using 
the service ore women, but 
seven out of eight managers in 
these organisations are men. 

I want to be optimistic about 
the future of social work. Enthu- 
siastic and decent young people 
continue to join, wanting to 
relieve and prevent hardship 
and suffering. If they are not to 
become disillusioned and if a 
social work service of value is to 
be retained, an assault upon pre- 
sent management practice has 
to be made. 

It may be that women man- 
agers wul be somewhat put out 
by my analysis. I would so want 
to be able to identity their abil- 
ity to stand out against the 
male culture. Instead, I am 
inclined to ask, just as Edith 
Evans did many years ago: 
“When a woman behaves like 
a man why doesn't she behave 
like a nice man?" 
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R adical is a word that is being 
thrown about a lot lately. It has 
been toned down, or perhaps I 
should say Toned down, so that we 
evco hear talk of the “radical centre", 
whatever such thing might be. Yet. at 
time of serious political talk bv those 
who despite their age we are given to 
believe have never inhaled, the death 
of Allen Ginsberg reminds us of what 
it means lo inhale, not just dope, but 
a spirit of non-conformism, a vision of 
an alternative life, of true radicalism. 
Ginsberg, if wc freeze him in lime 
£ as another bearded hippie given to 
ranting long poems, wearing beads 
and placing flowers in gun barrels, is 
easy to ignore. Another relic of the 
Sixties bites the dust, and those naive, 
idealistic limes recede even further 
into the pasL Did anybody really 
think that advising everyone over the 
age of 14 to drop acid would change 
ihe world? Could poets and writers in- 
stigate a new consciousness? Could a 
war in Vietnam be stopped by a series 
ofraggle-taggle public protests? Could 
the power of the state be challenged 
tty an ideology that merely divided the 
vwrid into “them" and “us"? 

1 cannot say. but Ginsberg's death, 
or I should say Ginsberg's life, will be 
totally meaningless if wc preserve 
him in aspic as just another old hip- 
pie. It is tempting enough to do just 
Uus, especially for those or my gcncr- 
r alion. the punk generation who were 
'Vr brought up with the credo: “Never 
trust a hippie". . , . . . 

The nihilism of punk thrived on its 
own separation, its own precious sep- 


aratism. that denied any other sub- 
culture before it. It had lo sever its 
links with its past to sever its links with 
a future from which it was alienated. 
Punk had to present itself as some sort 
of final solution, as the last counter- 
culture! movement on earth. 

Ginsberg's relentless optimism, his 
passionate engagement with the world, 
his sheer busyness, run counter not 
only to the miserablist apathy of punk 
but' also to the myths about lazy, 
stoned hippies. But then Ginsberg was 
only belatedly a hippie. In fact he pro- 
vided the link between the beats and 
the psychedelic culture of the late Six- 
ties. Like many of the "inventors" of 
the Sixties he was no spring chicken 
by the lime it arrived. 

He will be remembered for more 
than his poetry, more than the much 
parodied Howl, his revolutionary free- 
form composition which gave voice to 
the heat ethos, a profound ami-con- 
formism in reaction to the socially 
repressive Fifties and America's grow- 
ing global power and cnnsumcrist val- 
ues. Ginsberg will also be remembered 
for the links he made, the connections 
he set up. He was a full-time activist 
for his friends, for literature and only 
sometimes for politics. He was the 
consummate fixer, arranger, enabler, 
curator. His address book was a 
JWio of the counter-culture. 

Though less respected as a writer 
than the other two of the triumvirate 
of beats - Jack Kerouac and William 
Burroughs - it was Ginsberg who 
found Kerouac a publisher far On the 
Road. He edited Naked Lunch and 
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Moore 


encouraged and introduced hordes of 
lesser-known writers to editors and 
publishers. Just as he bridged the gap 
between the beats and the psychedelic 
drug culture or the Sixties, earlier on 
he had demonstrated another lin- 
eage. The Black Mountain Review, a 
magazine in which he was involved, 
helped establish that the beats were 
Lhe true heirs of Modernism. Provid- 
ing a support system for his friends, 
Ginsberg was a pan of a group of writ- 
ers whom Ted Morgan, author of Lit- 
erary Outlaw: The Life and Times of 
William Burmughs, likens, interestingly 
enough, lo Lhe Bloomsbury' group. 

Ginsberg also slid easily between 
the underground and the straight 
world, enjoying the various gongs he 
received and upsetting the old ladies 
at an award dinner at the National 


Arts Gub by reading his poem “Cock- 
suckcr Blues". The poet, Ginsberg 
believed was a force for social change; 
his job was to reject all that was bor- 
ing, respectable and repressed about 
American life. His homosexuality, 
somewhat played down in the obitu- 
aries, his arrests in his own oountty and 
abroad, his Buddhism, his curiosity, all 
aided him in this quest 

So who are Ginsberg's heirs today, 
or is the idea of life as a kind of per- 
manent protest a howl against the sys- 
tem, just a thing of the past? The envi- 
ronmental protesters with their 
misty-eyed internationalism, cod spir- 
itualism and theatrical style of dissent 
seem the obvious choice, but there are 
others. Ginsberg’s work prefigured 
much feminist writing in that it 
absolutely refused to accept the bour- 
geois divide between the personal 
and the political. His best work is often 
little more than a blast of private pam 
elaborated into an accusaLoty charge 
against the whole of society. His 
mother, Naomi, was, after all, lobot- 
omised for her madness. 

Should wc also look to the much 
maligned chemical generation to see 
Ginsberg's legacy? While it’s true 
enough that they may simply have 
found a recreational drug that fits 
snugly into an otherwise completely 
straight lifestyle, some of its members 
at least have forged connections with 
the psychedelic explorers of yester- 
year. At a Kraut rock celebration 1 was 
at last year, Brian Barrett, sometime 
collaborator of Timothy Leary, drew 
a crowd of eager ravers in awe of his 


contact with Leary, the guru. “The 
thing about Tim," said Barrett “is that 
the man has actually been dead for 
seven years." You can never top the 
life-enhancing irreverence of these old 
cosmic jokers. I wonder, too, what 
Ginsberg made of the Net libertarians 
for wham information has proved to 
be power, and to whom making con- 
nections is also way of life. 

Yet what Ginsberg did that was truly 
radical, and is needed now more than 
ever, was to live a life in which poli- 
tics and culture were not separated 
into different worlds. They were inter- 
twined, they fed off each other, they 
aroused each other. This simple ana 
still avant-garde idea ruled his life. 

His death brings home the sterility 
of the state-sanctioned but disembod- 
ied political culture that we are cur- 
rently supposed to be excited about, 
a culture that divides the world up into 
little boxes that we can tick or not 
Ginsberg saw it wasn'L enough to tick 
the box. One had to make the box, dis- 
mantle the box, play with the box, and 
then some. Which is how it should be. 
He is reported to have said, “Tm dying 
in heaven", and 1 hope he did. . 

For all his wisdom, this old fool 
could also be remarkably silly. When 
he and Gregory Corso,'a fellow poet, 
had tea with Auden, Corso, who, 
according to Ted Morgan, liked -to 
make provocative remarks, asked 
Auden “Are birds spies?" Full of 
British common sense, Auden replied. 
"No, I don’t think so; who would they 
report to?" “Tbe trees," said Ginsberg. 
May his beat go on. 
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When the boss’s daughter is not assured a job 



‘Fat-out 1 : John Cudworth, chairman 
of United (left), and George Mack 


Clifford German 

The daughter of the chair- 
man of United Assurance, the 
merged life assurance group 
which last week announced 
2^00 job losses, has become 
one of the first victims of the 
cutbacks. 

Anthea Cudworth, daugh- 
ter of John Cudworth and a 
former investment manager 
for Refuge Assurance, has lost 
her job following the decision 
of chief executive George 
Mack to close her department 
down. 

According to analysts, the 


departure of the chairman’s 
daughter at the hands of bis 
chief executive has caused 
some friction between the two 
men. 

However, the company de- 
nied that Anthea's departure 
had caused any friction be- 
tween Mr Cudworth and Mr 
Made or that their relationship 
in any way boded ill for the fu- 
ture of the group. 

The apparently strained re- 
lations between the two when 
United announced its results 
and cost cutting plans to ana- 
lysts and the press last week 
was said to have been due to 


the late arrival of Mr Made to 
the briefing. 

When united Friendly and 
Refuge Assurance announced 
their merger last August it 
was anticipated that a Quarter 
of the combined workforce 
would lose their jobs. In the 
event nearly a third of the 
workforce is being made re- 
dundant with the closure of 
more than half the group’s 
branches. 

One of the first casualties of 
the meiger was the equities de- 
partment of the Refuge, based 
in Gresham Street in the City 
where Anthea was employed as 


an investment manager. Her 
department has been closed 

and merged with the United 

Friendly’s investment depart- 
ment m Southwark, south of 
the river, which itself is due to 
be relocated within the nest 12 
months. 

Anthea lost her job in De- 
cember and has now started a 
two year MBA course at the 
University of New South 
Wiles, in Sydney. 

United Assurance claims 
that the decision to dose the 
Refuge’s investment depart- 
ment was part of the original 
negotiations which led op to 


the merger agreement when it 
was announced last November. 

. Before the merger he father 
was chief executive of the 
Refuge group, with head of- 
fices m WflmsJow, Cheshire. 
Hie merged company denied 
any suggestion that her de- 
parture should be blamed oh 
Mr Mack, who. came from 
United Friendly. 

The merged group is pro- 
viding £27m to cover the cost 

of the redundancies whirib are 
expected to average £15,000 a 
head. Closing branches, most- 
ly i crt taQ local offices will cost 
an additional £7m. 


' Most of the tuts will be im- 
plemented before the end of 

this year and the remainder by 

autumn, 1998 by which time 
the sales staff will be down to 
4*200 from a peak of 6,400 in 
December, 1995. Branch num- 
bers will be cut bom just 279 

to 116. ' - ■ 

The group isalso spending 
£ 46 m to integrate the com- 
puter systems of the two com- 
panies. 

This will bring total merger 
costs to £76m. However, it is 
forecasting annual savings of 
£37m, including £3Im in re- 
duced salaries.; , 


MacLaurin 
bows out at 
Tesco with 
record profit 


MacLaurin's 38-year innings at Tesco draws to a successful close 


The MacLaurin Years 

. Mem Sr Jack Cohen, Tesco's 
founder, at Eastbourne's Grand Hotel 
when Ms oM sctioo! cricket team stays 
there on tour. 

Cohen otters to math MacLaurin's 
engineering tiatee salary and give bin 
a car to mow to Tesco. McLaum 
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Nigel Cope 

City Correspondent 

Lord MacLaurin, the Tesco 
chairman who retires in June, 
delivered his farewell set of re- 
sults at the supermarket group 
yesterday, bowing out with 
record profits, the shares close 
to their all-time high and with 
the company still in pole posi- 
tion as the nation's leading 
grocer. 

Lord MacLaurin, who joined 
the company as a management 
trainee in 1959, said he would 


£ I’ll be sad to 
leave as it has 
been my baby. 
[In 1977] not too 
many people 
gave us much 
of a chance 9 


be sad to leave after nearly 40 
years but would remain busy 
with his role as the England 
cricket supremo and his non-ex- 
ecutive directorships. 

“I'll be sad to leave as it has 
been my baby. We created it 
when we came out of Green 
Shield Stamps in 1977. The aim 
then was to be the number one. 
Back then, not too many peo- 
ple gave us much of a chance. 
Tin very proud of what we’ve 
done with what was then a pret- 
ty mediocre company. 

' “Bui one of the skills is 


knowing when to leave. I've 
spent a lot of time bringing peo- 
ple on in the business. And I 
shall be keeping a fatherly eye 
on my proteges.” 

He said that in addition to 
Terry Leahy, who moved up to 
the chief executive role in Feb- 
ruary, there would be other 
board appointments later this 
year. Analysts expect these 
may be in dikribution, with an- 
other position created to run 
the growing European opera- 
tions. 

Commenting on Lord Mac- 
Laurin's impending departure, 
deputy chairman David Reid 
said: “He's a charismatic char- 
acter and people wfll miss that. 
But Ifesco is not managed like 
a Thatcherite cabinet Decisions 
are made collectively.” 

Lord MacLaurin, who 
turned 60 earlier thisyear, will 
step down at Tesco’s annual 
meeting on 4 June. . - 
• Whin he was appointed 
managing director in 1973 
Tesco was a family-run organ- 
isation with a “pile it high, sell 
it cheap” philosophy. But in 
1977 Lord MacLaurin won a 
key battle with the Cohen fam- 
ily in persuading the board to 
abandon the downmarket and 
dated Green Shield Stamps. 

Tesco gradually started to re- 
invent itself as the friend of the 
middle classes and a genuine ri- 
val to Sainsbuxy with brighter 
stores, stocking higher quality 
goods at keen prices in in- 
creasingly larger, out-of-town 
locations. 

The expansion continued in 
the 1980s until in the last few 
years Tfesco began to draw close 
to and later overtake Sainsbuiy. 

The strong performance con- 
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turned yesterday with the 
group’s results for the year to 
22 February showing a 10 per 
cent increase in pre- tax prof- 
it to £750m. 

Margins fell 0.4 percentage 
points largely due to the petrol 
price war which has now eased. 

Like-for-like sales increased 
by 15 per cent and are running 
6 per cent higher since the year- 
end. 

However, the company said 
that inflation fell from 3 to 1 per 
cent making the industry more 
competitive. 

The strong sales growth 
mg ans Twm maintains its mar- 
ket lead, over Sainsbury. Ac- 
cording to figures from the 


Institute of Grocery Distribu- 
tion, Tesco's UK market share 
is 14 per cent compared to 
Sainsbmy's 12 per cent. 

Tesco mil this year open 


tions with convenience stores 
attached, after the impact of last 
year’s petrol price war. 

“It was a trial and we’ve put 
Express on the back-burner 


£ He’s a charismatic character, we 
will mi hr him - but we are not run 
like a Thatcherite cabinet 5 


eight superstores, 12 compact 
stores and four city centre 
Metro stores in. However it will 
open only two branches of 
Tfesco Express, the petrol sta- 


for now,” Lord MacLaurin 
said. He said pizza bars and hot 
food had been added to sever- 
al stores with good results. 
These will be added to aew 


stores and refits as the compa- 
ny feels the hot food and take- 
out market bas growth, 
potential. “We are doing 
cooked chickens and pizzas. Vfe 
could do hot pies and burgers. 
There is huge potential." 

The Items, range of Ifesco 
clothing is also to be expand- 
ed as it follows Asda with its 
successful George range. 

Though Tfesco is expanding in 
central Europe and Ireland 
with the recent purchase of the 
Quinnsworth stores. Lord 
MacLaurin said there was still 
room for growth in Britain. 
“We have flexible formats with 
the superstores, compacts and 
Metros and that will help us 


continue to grow." Tesco has 
signed up 9.5 million members 
to its loyalty card and 190,000 
to its QubCard Plus deposit 
account scheme. The push into 
financial services will continue 
with a new credit edrd and 
more new products will follow. 

Tfesco denied any interest in 
the Littlewoods high street 
stores, recently put up for sale. 
However, it said it could be- 
. come involved in the sale of gas 
and electricity. Group sales 
were up 15 per cent at 
£14.98bn. The dividend was 
raised 10 per cent to 7.8p. 
Tfesco shares dosed 11.5p high- 
er at 364p. 

Comment, page 21 


History 
as Eddie 
homes in 
for show 
with Ken 


Diane Coyle 

Economics Editor 

History will be made tomorrow 
afternoon. The United King- 
dom’s monetary policy will be 
set outside central London for 
the first time - in Ken Clarke's 
Rushdiffe constituency in Not- 
tingham, to be precise. 

An anodyne diary note put 
out by the Treasury on the In- 
ternet yesterday alerted the 
world to the time the monthly | 
monetary meeting between the 
Chancellor and the Governor of 
the Bank of England would start 
(3.15pm). It forgot to mention 
the fact that Eddie George and 
his retinue of Bank officials 
would be travelling to the Mid- 
lands to fit in with Kenneth 
Clarke’s busy schedule. 

Tomorrow's meeting will be 
the 48th between Mr Darke and 
Mr George, and could be the 
last if the Conservatives lose the 
general election. It will be the 
first to take place outside the 
shabby splendour of the Trea- 
sury's Whitehall offices since the 
new monetary arrangements 
were introduced in 1992. 

It is for no reason of proto- 
col thatthis month's sessira h as 
quit Whitehall. Althougn(min- 
istets revert to being prtispeo- j 
five parliamentary candidates ' 
during the election campaign 
and lose their automatic toght 
of access to their departrrvEnts, 
they continue to be ministers. 

A Treasury room could easily 
ha ,r c been made available. 

However, the Chancellor’s 
diary is uncommonly busy. 
Rather than disrupt the conti- 
nuity of the process by which 
interest rates are set, the entire 
show from the Bank and -Trea- 
sury will decamp from London 
I to Mr Clarke's home turf. 

A Treasury spokeswoman 
stressed that the meeting would 
take place in a suitable venue, 
a publicly owned, secure build- 
ing just outside the boundaries 
wMrCl aria's <»nstiroency. “It 
will not be in a party building. 

I don’t know how big the Chan- 
cellor's constituency office is, 
and it’s certainly not going to 
take place in his house.” 

At least holding the meeting 
in Nottingham will permit Mr i / , 
Qarke the rhetorical flourish of * ' 
being able to point to some 
actual manufacturers when he 
talks about the damage the 
strong pound is doing to exports. 

JFbr Die rise in sterling back 
above its floor of DM2.7S in the 
European exchange rate mech- 
anism - though it edged back 
down below it yesterday - will 
be his excuse for turning down 
Mr George's advice to raise in- 
terest rates. As far as the City 
is concerned, this is the foregone 
conclusion of the meeting. 
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Scottish entrepreneurs stifled 


Diane Coyle 

Economics Editor 

Scotland proud birthplace of 
inventors such as Logie Baird 
and Alexander Graham Bell, is 
suffering from a shortage of 
entrepreneurs. Government 
policy has payed too much 
attention to luring inward in- 
vestors rather than growing 
job-creating small businesses, 
according to two papers pre- 
sented at the centenary annual 
conference of the Scottish Eco- 
nomics Society yesterday. 

Gavin McCrone. professor of 
economics at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, concluded that Scot- 
land's record on growing 
indigenous small businesses 
was about the worst in the UK, 
itself not very entrepreneurial 
compared with other countries. 
Small firms create more jobs, 


and Professor McCrone said: 
“Stronger growth in this sector 
could have rectified many other 
wt&iknesses in the economy.” 

Scotland was left with an un- 
employment rate above the 
UK average, and pockets of 
male unemployment of up to 30 
per cent where traditional in- 
dustries had vanished Although 
there had been astonishing suc- 
cess in attracting inward in- 
vestment, it was only because of 
substantial emigration that 
Scottish unemployment was 
not much higher. 

He noted that rates of small 
business formation are higher 
in regions where home owner- 
ship is mast widespread, sug- 
gesting the only finance many 
entrepreneurs can raise is a sec- 
ond mortgage on their house. 

Along with Professor Mike 
Danson from the University of 


Paisley, Professor McCrone crit- 
icised the bias towards encour- 
aging inward investment. He 
argued that the Scottish econ- 
omy had been made ovct- 
dependent on the electronics 
industry, a notoriously volatile 
business where companies can 
be overwhelmed swiftly by new 
technologies or rival products. 

Professor McCrone said: “It 
is time that the promotion of 
new business and small business 
growth was gwen. the same em- 
phasis and support that Locate 
in Scotland was set up to pro- 
vide for inward investment” 

Professor Danson pointed 
out that the 1,000 jobs created 
by Korean company Hyundai in 
fffe were each estimated to be 
costing the taxpayer an average 
of £ 120 , 000 , yet there was a 
shortage of funding for local 
enterprises. 


Referring to the fact that 
1996 had been the Year of the 
Entrepreneur in Scotland as 
part of the effort to boost wbar 
was seen as a dismal record in 
smafl business start-ups, Ik sakfc 
“Ws in Scotland are aftirised for 
having a dependency culture, an 
unwillingness to create oppor- 
tunities for ourselves.” 

But he argued the difficulty 
lay in the unwillingness of the 
business development agencies 
and banks to fund proposals. 
This was where the “anti-enter- 
prise Scots” were to be found. 

It is encouraging, however, 
that Scotland, the birthplace of 
the study of political economy 
thanks to David Hume and 
Adam Smith, is not experienc- 
ing a shortage of economists. 
There were more than 70 at yes- 
terday’s conference. 

Comment, page 21 


Halifax plans windfall 
share dealing service 


Halifax Building Society is 
launching a new Shareholder 
Account to provide an easy-to- 
use and inexpensive share deal- 
ing sendee for its 8 rmOion 
members when they receive 
their free shares in the summer, 
writes Clifford German. 

Members who want to keep 
their Halifax shares will be able 

to bold them free of charge in 
a Shareholder Account for at 
least three years. 

Account-hakterawfflbeableto 
own, buy and sell their Halifax 
Shares, attend shareholders’ 

. meetings, and speak and vote, all 
withouthavingto keep the shiue 
certificate. Dividend cheques wifl 
be paid into the account and reg- 
ular statements issued, the aim 
being to take the strain out of 


being a first-time shareholder. 

Account-holders will also 
.have exclusive access to a 
Halifax share dealing service, 
which will be launched to co- 
incide with the start of share 
dealings m June. For the first 10 
days after dealings begin they 
wifi be able to seU then wind- 
fall shares free of charge. 

Initially acfco unt-holders will 
only be able to hold Halifax 
. shares but at some fixture date 
they will be able to hold other 
share s as wefl. A Halifax share 
PEP will also be available. 

Members wfll be told late this 
month or early next how many 
free shares they can look to- 
ward to getting when the soci- 
ety converts info a bank and 
floats on the stodc market. 


RJB stuns 
City as profits 
rise by 10% 


Mchael Harrison 

RJB Mining , Britain's biggest 
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unveiling a 10 per cent jump in 
pre-tax profits last year to £1 89m 
. and disclosing that it had repaid 
ail the debt used to fund its 
£815macquisilkHi of the Engfeta 
coalfields three years early. 

The upbeat news followed' 
RJB’s announcement on Mon- 
day that it had joined farces with 
National Power and Texaco to 
explore the development of a 
new' generation of dean coal 
power statkms- 

Shares in RJB continued 
their dimb, rising another7p to 
. 397 Jp following Monday’s 10 
per cent increase. 

Richard Budge, chief execu- 
tive, said he was confident of 
Coming to an acceptable agree - 
. ment with the three main coal- 
fired electricity generators when 
RJB’s supply contracts expire 
head March. He also voiced 
optimism that RJB would strike 
deals- to develop its dean coal 
stations with other generators 
than National Power. 

RJB ^forecasting thattotal 
UK demand for coal will slip 
from 63 million tonnes in 1996 
tp-58-in01ion tonnes thisyear in 
thfe face of tire “dash for gas” 
by the electricity industry. 


the turn of the century gas feed 
generation wfll have dis play 
SO million tonnes of coal con- 


sumption compared with 26 
million tonnes last year. 

But it believes that improving 

c^-compeutivcnesi, allied to the 
arrival of clean coal stations wfll 
maintain a market to coal of 
around 45 million tonnes a year. 

The upcoming negotiations 
with Notiond Power, RawerGen 
and the Energy Group, formerly 
Eastern Electricity, will be 
crucial in detenninihg RJB’s 
medium- term future. Mr Budge 
said that no talks had yet taken 
place and judging by past ex- 
perience, the generators would - 
leave it until the eleventh hour. ' 

However, RJB is pressing 
ahead with plans to spend 
nearly £400m this year on the 
development of its deep mines 
and other capital expenditure. 

Last year's advance in profits 
was achieved despite a 10 per 
cent fall in turnover to £1 Jbn. 

Mr Budge paid tribute to the in- 
creased efficiency achieved by 
the RJB workforce which has 
seen average product wn costs 
fall from over £1 .30 a giga joule 
under British Coal to £1.17. 

Buoyed by a strong operating 
cash flow ol£32Im, RJB repaid 
the remaining £260m of hank 
debt during tnc year - well in 
advance of the five-year time- 
scale set ont when the group 
took over the coalfields in De- < ^ 
cember 1994. At the same time 1 C 5 
RJB repaid JEl27m to share- 
holders through two share buy- 
backs, leaving it with gearing at 
the year-end of 40 per cent. 
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This could be the high-water mark for Tesco 


T udged by lhe depth of his George HamH- 
, ton-style tan. Lord MacLatirin. Britain's 


COMMENT 


‘It Is hard to level 
criticism at a man 
who turned a 
ramshackle, family-run 
outfit into a finely 
tuned prizefighter 
that has even the 
mighty Salisbury's 
on the ropes’ 


leaning grocer, has been winding down from 
ms duties at Tesco for some time. Just back 
npm a tour of Zimbabwe and New Zealand 
with the England cricket team (where no 
doubt he slipped in a couple of rounds of 
gon as well), he is already gearing up for an- 
other round of bonding sessions with Eng- 
s c dckfiteis where he will try and imbue 
some Tesco-style winning spirit. 

Still, at least he managed to draw breath 
yesterday for his farewell set of Tfesco results 
prior to his retirement in June. He could not 
have asked for a more triumphant exit had 
it an been meticulously planned. Record 
| proms, Britain’s top supermarket group, 
businessman of the year and recently enno- 
bled to boot. Perhaps he should run for 
Pnme Minister or deputy God. 

But what of the MacLaurin legacy? Will 
the bandwagon continue to roll or does this 
mark Tesco’s high-water mark? It is bard to 
level criticism at a man who turned a ram- 
shackle, family-run outfit into a finely tuned 
prizefighter that has even the mighty Salis- 
bury's on the ropes. From getting out of 
green shield stamps and taking Tbsco upmar- 
ket in the late 1970s and early 1980s, the 
company has made relentless progress. 

From loyalty cards to derivative formats, 
to finandal service&,Tescc got there first and 
forced the rest to follow. There have been 
mistakes. France looks as if It has been moth- 
balled and it would be no surprise if the ■ 


Catteau busmesswas sold altogether before 
long. And analysts say that Tfesconiight have 
lost it in the early 1990s but for an influx of 
new blood in the shape of Ttny Leahy, chief 
executive. 

Many are going to say that Tesco’s purple 
patch cannot last for too much longer, and 
that Lord MacLaurin’s successors cannot 
hope to match him. Such was Tbny Greener's 
foie when he took over at Guinness. Sud- 
denly the marketdidn’t seem so easy as in 
the Sir Anthony Tbnnam era. Stock market 
expectations hid in any case become exag- 
gerated, as they once were for Sainsbury’s, 
and Mr Greener’s unenviable task was to 
restore reality. It could happen in the trol- 
ley wars too. Sainsbury’s must surely recover 
ground soon and Safeway continues to 
make headway. , 

Business should still 
be suspicious of Blair 

T he battle between the two main parties 
far the “business” vote becomes a laugh 
a minute. First there was Tbny Blair on Mon- 
day with his extraordinary claim that Labour 
is more a party of free market economics than 
the Tories. Now there’s John Major with his 
belated £8 00m off the rates for small 
business. Anyone would think there were 
votes in it. 

The more interesting question about 
Labour and business, however, is whether 


Labour when in power is going to be the 
party of small or big business. There’s an 
important difference here for the interests 
of the two are often not the same and some- 
times diametrically opposed. The rhetoric, 
from Tbny Blair at leak, is that Labour is the 
party of small business, which would imply 
a vigorous competition policy. But what little 
action and defined policy there’s been so far 
would rather indicate the contrary - Labour 
as the party of big business and the corpo- 
rate state. This would imply that the inter- 
ests of domestic competition will always take 
second place to those of Britain’s big busi- 
ness national cha m pions. 

The most glaring example of this so far is 
Mr Blair’s “deal” with British Telecom 
under which BT gets early release from 
restrictions on its freedom to offer broad- 
cast TV across the network in return for 
wiring up schools and other public institu- 
tions to the superhighway. Both Labour and 
BT are these days keen to play down the sig- 
nificance of the arrangement, but there is 
nonetheless little doubt that BT expects a 
very sympathetic hearing from a Labour gov- 
ernment, not just on this issue but on a num- 
ber of other fronts as well. 

There are some important tests for 
Labour looming almost immediately it gets 
into power. First there is the Monopolies 
and Mergers Commission report on gas 
charges .wiD Labour want to back the hard- 
line consumerist stance of Clare Spottis- 
woode, the gas regulator, or does it have 


ScotRail 
deal could 
. be first test 
for Labour 


Randeep Ramesh 

Transport Correspondent 

The acquisition by National 
Express, the coach and rail 
group, of ScotRail, the train op- 
erator, may prove to be the first 
test of competition policy for 
Labour if it wins the general 
election. No announcement was 
made on the deal by the De^ 
partment of Trade and Industry 
before Parliament was dissolved 
yesterday, leaving the next gov- 
ernment to decide its fate. 

The situation could result in 
a Labour administration refer- 
ring the deal to the Monopolies 
and Mergers Commission. It is 
likely that Margaret Beckett, the 
shadow President of the Board 
of TVade, would rule on the 
acquisition. 

North of the border, ScotRail 
operates all local and commuter 
services, although not daytime 
Intercity trains, over a 1,880- 
mtie network. It is also respon- 
sible for sleeper services from 
Euston to Glasgow, Edinburgh, 

Aberdeen and Inverness and the 
reprieved Wes! Highland sleeper 
to Fort Wiliam. 

National Express beat com- 
petition from Stagecoach, the 
Scottish-based bus company, 


and from a management buyout 
team. The bid from National Ex- 
press, winch has many coadi ser- 
vices north of the border, is sure 
to face intense scrutiny from the 
competition authorities. The 
company has held detailed talks 
with the Office, of Fan Trading 
to head off a referral. 

labour has previously threat- 
ened to use the OFT and MMC 
to extract higher service levels ~ 
from Ims operators that ended. . 
up running train services in the r 
newly privatised network. 

In Scotland, National Ex- 
press owns Scottish CStylink - 
one of the largest coach com- 
panies -and runs virtually all the 
trains. In marry instances, both 
companies run rival services. For 
example between Glasgow and 
Inverness, GtyKnk runs eight 
coaches a day. ScotRail runs 
three trains on the same route. 

Stagecoach, which, has a 20 
per cent share of the Scottish bus 
market, was told that it would 
face a automatic referral if it. ' 
won the ScotRail franchise. The 
action irritated Brian Souter, the 
company’s executive c hairman , 
who said his company would not 
have bid if there had been in- 
surmountable problems. 

National Express's vast coach 



some sympathy for Transco's plight? If it 
wants gas included in the windfall profits tax, 
something is going to have to be left in the 
kitty. Another test comes from the MMC 
report on whether to allow further consol- 
idation in the brewing industry. And just how 
wedded and glued is Labour to the cause of 
competition in the gas and electricity mar- 
ket? Not very, seems to be the answer. 

Tbny Blairs talk of “partnership” with 
business should send out the strongest pos- 
sible warning signals. It is not. the function 
of government to set up exclusive “you 
scratch my bade and I’ll scratch your back" 
arrangements with companies and busi- 
ness. The proper function of Government 
is to provide a stable economy for business 
to flourish in and a set of rules and regula- 
tions to ensure fair play. It is to be hoped 
that this is what Labour does stand for, but 
there are good grounds for suspicion. 

Scots need some 
lessons in enterprise 

r ~phey brought us penicillin, television and 
JL the pneumatic lyre, not to mention tele- 
phones, modem roads and the mackintosh. 
They alk) introduced the world to the Glas- 
gow handshake and deep fried pizzas, but 
let us pass over that. 

And yet now, according to two Scottish 
professors, their countrymen have run out 
of inventive, entrepreneurial flair. The race 


In Brief 


that did more than any other to develop that 
bastion of enterprise culture, Hong Kong, 
is found warning when it comes to applying 
the lessons back bomc. 

Scotland, according to Professor Mike 
Danson of the University of Paisley and Pro- 
fessor Gavin McCrone'of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, lies at the bottom of the entrepre- 
neurial heap. Designating 1996 as the Year 
of the Entrepreneur did not do much good 
either. The Scots have the worst record of 
any area of the UK for small business cre- 
ation, the engine of jobs growth. What is 
more, they have only been spared an even 
worse unemployment rate by the high rales 
of economic migration elsewhere. 

There is a serious point to this particu- 
lar Scottish lament. For the worry is that 
Scotland has become so reliant on inward 
investment that it has lost the ability to 
invest in itself. It has developed a depen- 
dency culture where it is easier to create 
Hyundai jobs at £120.000 a throw than cre- 
ate job opportunities for itself by nourish- 
ing home grown talent 

The professors lay the bJamc squarely at the 
doors of the business development agencies 
and banks, fingering them as the “anti-enter- 
prise Scots'*. Perhaps these organisations 
need an overhaul at the top. But where are 
the Scots to help point them in a more entre- 
preneurial direction? How about Brian Souter 
to run the Scottish Development Agency and 
his sister, Ann Gloag, to chair Royal Bank of 
Scotland. Any belter suggestions? 


Competition poser: Margaret Beckett may have to rale on National Express’s acquisition Photograph: Brian Harris 


network and its large rail divi- 
sion - with revenues greater 
than £35 0m - have seen the 
company alreadytangle with the 
OFT. Last year, the company’s 
involve mem t in both coach and 
rail services on the London to 
EastMxQands/South Yorkshire 
corridor would, according to the 
OFT lead to “a significant loss 
of competition”. 

The competition authority 


sought onerous undertakings - 
including the withdrawal of 
coach sendees from London to 
Derby, Leicester, Sheffield, 
Chesterfield and Nottingham. 
The MMC disagreed and Na- 
tional Express was allowed to 
keep train operator Midland 
Mam. Line. However there were 
many influential figures in the 

In^dehceiot^^MC, the 


rail regulator, John Swift QC- 
a barrister specialising in com- 
petition law- said that there was 

terea'^^^r'antf^OTJy a 
structural remedy provided an 
adequate solution. This could 
require divestment of either 
the coach or rail business". 

Investors’ fears about Labour 
blocking the deal, however, 
could be allayed by behind the 


scenes negotiations in the par- 
ty. Labour-controlled Strath- 
clyde Passenger Transport 
Authority, which has a big say 
in bow the service is run, was in- 
structed by party officials not to 
delay the letting of the franchise. 

ScotRail will prove a difficult 
railway to run. But National Ex- 
press is unlikely to want to lose 
it, as it is the company’s best buy 
from British Rail.' 


Eurotunnel plea for more time 

French shareholders in Eurotunnel have called for a postpone- 
ment of the extraordinary meeting to approve its £8.7bn debt re- 
structuring from June to December. Adaclc, which represents 
the bulk of the company's 470,000 French investors, said Euro- 
tunnel needed more lime to negotiate an extension to its 65-year 
Channel Tunnel concession with the British government follow- 
ing the election. Eurotunnel intends to seek shareholder autho- 
risation for the refinancing as soon as it gels the go-ahead to resume 
freight shuttle services this summer. 

Rail freight grants unclaimed 

The Department of TVansport paid out less than half the amount 
available in grants to help with the transfer of freight from roads 
to rail, according to a Commons Public Accounts Committee re- 
port. The report said £3 2m out of an available £70m was paid in 
the last 10 years. It attributed the figures to restrictive rules and 
onerous bureaucracy. The volume cf annual freight transferred 
from roads to rail fell to 10 milli on tonnes in 1996 from 16 mil- 
lion in 1985. 

Receiverships back at low level 

The number of receiverships in the first quarter of the vear de- 
clined to the lowest since 1989, according to figures from ac- 
countancy firm Deloitte and Touche. The total of 407 was the best 
since the last boom, and only slightly higher than the lale-1980s 
level. The foil-year total for 1996 was also the lowest since 1989. 

Compaq to create 200 jobs 

Compaq, the computer company, is to create more than 200 jobs 
at its Eisidne plant near Glasgow, increasing its workforce to over 
2,000. It said the jobs were part of its continuing expansion aim 
at making Compaq the third largest computer company m the 
world by the year 2000. 

BT borrows $lbn to fund merger 

British Telecom launched a Slbn fixed-rate bond issue, repayable 
on 25 April 2002. Joint managers for the transaction are Merrill 
Lynch and SBC Warburg. The coupon has been set at 6.75 per 
cent and the re-offer price at 99.05 per cent to give an effective 
yield of 15 basis points over the five-year benchmark Treasury. 
BT said it needed funds for its merger with MCL 


le service is run, was in- . _ , . , . _ . . _ 

ty party officials not to Big pay rise for biotech group chief 

: letting of the franchise. 


Vanguard Medica, the biotechnology group which raised £46.4m 
in a flotation in May, revealed that its chief executive received a 
46 per cent jump in pay to £222,500 last year. Robert Mansfield, 
formerly of SmithKline Bee chain, also received a further 381,946 
options’ in 1996, taking his total to 1.07 million at prices ranging 
from lOp to 501p. The company almost tripled its loss to film 
in the year to December. 


German jobless rate down but Waigel gives warning sumitomo investor seeks dama ^ es 
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Terry Macafister 

The continued rise in German 
unemployment levels was finally 
halted list month. However, 
Theo WaigcL Finance Minister, 
admitted yesterday that the 
government's targets on re- 
ducing unemployment would 
not be met. ^ 

The German Labour Office 
said that unemployment fell 
by 15,000 to a seasonally ad- 
justed 43 million in March. Feb- 
ruary data were also revised to 


show a decline in joblessness, 
the first since April 1996. 

German central bank figures 
put the seasonally adjusted 
March jobless rate at 11.2 per 
cent of the workforce, down 
from 11 3 per cent in February. 
But Labour Office officials said 
there was little sign that the 

economy was creating new jobs. 

Mr Waigel said: ’’We cannot 
rule out that unemployment 
levels will be higher than the 4.2 
milli on stated in the [govern- 
ment's] nnmial economic report” 


He accepted that the labour 
market’s stubborn performance 
would affect the federal budget 
But he insisted there would be 
“no direct influence on the 
timetable for introducing the 
euro". - 

The government immediately 
came tinder fire over the labour 
figures from opposition politi- 
cians, employers and union 
officials. 

Trudolf S charping, parlia- 
mentary leader of the opposi- 
tion Social Democrats, said the 


unemployment figures indic- 
ated that all the government's 
budget data for this year were 
skewed. He predicted the May 
tax estimate would show much 
larger revenue shortfalls than 
expected- 

Dieter Hundt, president of 
the German Employers Feder- 
ation, said that the government 
had gone back on promises 
made last year to lower the high 
social security costs faced by em- 
ployers when taking on staff. 

“These promises have not 


been fulfilled in the last 14 
months,” Mr Hundt said, re- 
ferring to the failed “Alliance 

sought to’linkjol} creation to 
moderate wage demands by 
German unions. 

Germany’s top union officials 
urged employers and govern- 
ment to work with unions to re- 
duce unemployment. Dieter 
Schulte, chairman of the Ger- 
man Trade Union Federation 
(DGB), warned of serious con- 
sequences if the attempt failed. 


Trade unions last year walked 
away from the jobs pact, whicb 
was designed to link job creation 
with modest wage demands, 
when the extent of the spend- 
ing cuts in Bonn's current 
austerity package started to be- 
come known. 

Hinting that the DGB and its 
member trade unions would be 
ready for a second attempt at 
cooperation with employers 
and politicians, Mr Schulte said 
that a mood of “give and take" 
was now required. 


A shareholder in Sumitomo Corp, the Japanese industrial con- 
glomerate under investigation for unauthorised copper trading, is- 
sued a writ against current and farmer executives, Yu bo Sangyo, an 
Osaka-based textile company, claims Sumitomo executives were re- 
sponsible for losses of S16bn (£L6bn) caused by the unauthorised 
copper deals. It is seeking a total of Y300bn (£I5m) in damages . 

£22m bill for Tarmac over PSA 

Tarmac, Britain's biggest construction group, received a £H6m brill, 
over four times what it had budgeted, after losing a court battle with 
the Government. It opposed repayment of money paid to it to cov- 
er restructuring of the state-owned Property Services Agency, which 
Thrmac bought into after its privatisation. Tarmac had been given 
£60m and the court ruled it should pay back £20m plus £26m in- 
terest. The court said the PSA had been in a better financial state 
than was previously thought Investment column, page 22 


Fillip for Lloyd’s as CU 

. takes stake in agency 


Dixons sells stake in 
store chain to Cellnet 


Terry Macafater 

The Lloyd's of London insur- 
ance market received a shot va 
ihearm vesterday whenCom- 
mereial Union became the first 
UK composite insurer to take 

a controlling stake w a Lloyds 
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. terested in . talking to them. 
Marlborough underwrites busi- 
ness worth £S0m, but CU said 
it planned to increase til® by 
building up its own capacity in 

Marlborough syndicates. 

CU expects the agency to be- 
come a prime participant in the 
Lloyd’s market. 

However, CU insisted that 
Marlborough would be man- 
aged as a separate business 
and not subsumed into the 
composite insurer's empire. 
TJaditional names, who still 
make up about half of Marl- 
borough’s investors, would not 
be replaced. 

CU is to buy a 51 per cent 
stake in Marlborough, which is 
a world leader in the insurance 
of cruise ships tike lhe QE- 
owned by Cunard, and North 
Sea platforms. It also provides 
pjQffeaossal indemnity cover for 


Marlborough, which until 18 
months ago was a classic, 
family-owned Lloyd's concern 
known as Barrier & Marsh, has 
been extremely profitable. Its 
three basic syndicates ran up 
profits as high as 26.4 per cent 
of their capacity in their last 
finandal year, which wasl994, 
under Lloyd’s rales. 

Angus Sladen, managing di- 
rector of Marlborough^ and 
himself a name, said the tie-up 
with CU would give his agency 
the “good source of stable 
capital** that was now needed. 
While market conditions had 
been gpod in the past, the fu- 
ture was tougher. 

The CU acquisition, which in- j 
vohies an initial £2.9m cash 
payment followed by a further' 
£2.9m contingent on business 
activity, was welcomed by 
Lloyd's chairman. Sir David 
. Rofljand 


Nigel Cope 

City Corespondent 

Dixons, the electrical retailer, 
has sold a 40 per cent stake in 
Hie Link, its mobile phone 
store chain, to Cellnet, the 
mobfle phone network operator, 
to help fund rapid expansion. 

Cellnet will pay Dixons an ini- 
tial £25m with further cash 
payments of np to £32m de- 
pending on performance. 
There are 87 branches of The 

Link, mainty in the South-east of 

England. With the additional 
foods Dixons hopes to extend the 
network to 200 branches across 
the country within three years, 
creating 750 jobs. 

Commenting on the deal, 
Cellnet said: “WfeVe been very 
pleased with the strong growth 
m Cellnet connections through 
The Link stores. WsEke the for- 
mal and would Eke to see more." 

Dixons said itwaspleased 
with the priceibr a three-y ear- 


old business whicb made a 
£2. 9m loss last year. Finance 
director Ian Livingston also 
said the sharing of investment 
would aid faster roll-out of the 
stores with lower risk. 

Dixons stressed that the 
Cellnet deal would not alter its 
unbiased sales stance and that 
its stores would continue to sell 
the Orange and One-2-One 
networks as well “Dixons has 
complete management man- 
agement control and we will 
continue to offer unbiased ad- 
vice and will train staff accord- 
ingly,” Mr Livingston said. 

The Link specialises in the 
sale of mobile phones, fixed-line 
telephones, raxes, pagers and 
personal organisers as well as a 
range of BT services. It made 
a pre-tax loss of £2_9m last 
year on sales of £21 m. It is ex- 
pected to make a profit this year 
on a substantially higher sales 
figure. Net assets at 27 April last 
year were £7 .5m- 


P&O pays $85,000 to 
settle Florida charge 


Tom Stevenson 

CHy Editor 

Peninsular & Oriental said 
yesterday it had paid Florida's 
attorney general $85,000 in 
settlement of a charge that the 
company’s Princess cruise line 
subsidiary had overcharged pas- 
sengers over four years. 

Analysts had feared that 
P&O might be liable to a fine of 
up to $ 150m, although the com- 
pany maintained throughout 
that such a figure was fonrifoL 

The company described the 
payment yesterday as a 
“‘contribution’’ to the cost of 
Florida’s investigation and said 
it admitted no liability or wrong- 
doing. 

It had been accused of adding 
an unnecessary “port charge" to 
cruise fares and has now agreed 
that only payments to govern- 
ment agencies will be quoted 


separately from the basic price 
in advertising campaigns. 

The Florida authorities al- 
leged that other payments, such 
as to privately owned tug-boat 
operators, had been included in 
an add-on charge in order to 
keep the basic price of a cruise 
as low as possible. A typical 
P&O seven-day cruise might be 
advertised at $599 but have a 
$120 surcharge added to cover 
other charges usually described 
as something like “government 
taxes, port taxes and harbour 
dues". 

Peter Ratcliffs, president of 
Princess Cruises, said: “We 
welcome the completion of our 
discussions with the attorney 
general’s office and will be 
making the necessary amend- 
ments to our advertising prac- 
tice by 1 June.” 

Shares in P&O jumped 1 1 5p 
on the news to close yesterday 


at 629p. Last month they had 
fallen sharply after a report that 
the company might be liable to 
pay up to $ 15,000 for each pas- 
senger that tad boarded a P&O 
cruise ship in Florida during the 
past four years. 

P&O's settlement follows an 
agreement by six other cruise 
operators to pay $295500 to the 
Florida attorney general and 
change their own advertising. 
P&O had originally refused to 
join that class payment, claim- 
ing that its own advertising met 
state standards. 

The enforced advertising 
changes are thought to be more 
onerous for some of P&O’s rivals 
whicb specialise in shorter cruises, 
because for them the add-on 
charges make up a greater pro- 
portion of the fare. One-day 
erases advertised as cos ting $90 
with a $70 add-on will now 
appear much more expensive. 
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A confusion in Spain 
over cock and bull 
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Paper prices cut Smurf it profits 


A highly entertaining book 
goes on sale this week which 
reveals the eating habits of 
more than 40 leaders in the 
property industry. Food for 
Thought is the brainchild of 
Iain Watters, director of 
MEPC, and Derek Penfold of 
Publishing Business. 

Proceeds from the £10 
cover price will go towards 
Centrepoint. the London 
charity for the homeless. The 
illustrated book tells us 
amongst other things that Sir 
Peter Hunt of Land Securities 
likes nothing more than to 
tuck into the Stilton at Rules 
restaurant near the Strand, 
while Andrew Huntley of 
Richard Ellis prefers to shoot 
and cook his own pheasant. 

The story that really caught 
my eye, however, was from 
Derek Penfold, who has long 
been involved in property 
publish ing. Derek says that 
finding these fine avocados in 
the bins of the Savoy remind' 
ed him of a meal he once ate 
in a restaurant just a few 
streets away from the bull 
ring in Barcelona. 

Derek decided to try the 
day’s special, which roughly 
translated from the Catalan 
as “the biggest chicken of the 
plaios". He duly tucked into 
the “two dumpling-looking 
pieces of meat each as big as 
a - well, these avocados - 
pale in colour but tenderly 
cooked in the exquisite and 
only mildly fiery sauce” 

Derek found the dish 
“magnificent”, to the delight 
of the staff. Only then did he 
discover he had eaten the tes- 
ticles of a bull killed the day 
before in the nearby bull ring. 

Some months later he re- 
turned and, undeterred, or- 
dered the same dish: “but the 
meat was if anything more 
tender, but much smaller per 
portion. I asked the waiter 
whether this was only a trick 
of my memory, but lie 
replied, 'it is not always the 
bull which loses the fight'.” 

City head-hunters tell me 
they are wallpapering their 
offices with CVs from 
Deutsche Morgan Grenfell 
traders eager to test the wa- 
ters elsewhere. The epidemic 
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Teffeison Smurfit, the world’s biggest 
I manufacturer of linerboaxd for 
%p packaging, is something of a bell- 
wether for the Western world’s 
economies. Its materials and boxes are 
central to the shipping of products as efi - 
verse as fruit and vegetables, car parts 
and washing machines around the wodd. 
As trade grows, so does demand for 
Smurfii's products. The problem is that 
Smurfit is also completely dependent on 

overSei^l8 months. Rom $530 a 
ton at the ead of 1995, US prices of kxaft 
liner, a key grade, have slumped to $280. 

So there was lirde suiprise yesterday 
when Ireland's biggest mduSrial com- 
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Derek Penfold: Highlighting London’s dining habits 


doesn't necessarily mean said 
traders are unhappy at DMG, 
they tell me, rather that the 
“two-year handcuff” contracts 
which lured them to the outfit 
in the first place are begin- 
ning to expire. Michael ' 
Dobson, charged by Deutsche 
Bank with the task of creating 
a global investment bank 
based on Morgan Grenfell, 
started his hiring splurge just 
over two years ago. Hence 
the blizzard of CVs. 

Sean Lance, the man anointed 
to succeed Glaxo Wellcome 
chief executive Sir Richard 
Sykes next year, has clearly 
been anticipating his rise in 
status in advance of the event 

We learn that Mr Lance, 
who trousered a bandy 
£562,000 from the company 
last year, has moved out of 
his salubrious pad in Lon- 
don’s Draycoft Place, dose to 
fashionable Sloane Square. 
History does not relate where 
he has moved, bat it appears 
that Glaxo has not made any 
money out of the £75,000 it 
invested in the home in the 
early 1990s to ease Mr 
Lance’s move from his South 
African homeland. 

Despite soaring house 
prices elsewhere in central 
London, we learn from the 
latest accounts that Glaxo has 
merely been paid back its 
original £75,000. Let’s hope 
Glam's other investments 
prove better value. 


Janies BetheU, son of Lord 
BetheU of Romford and for- 
mer editor of this very column, 
is supervising the launch of the 
Ministry of Sound’s new in- 
ternational radio show. 7Tae 
Ministry of Sound is a convert- 
ed warehouse somewhere in 
the depths of the Elephant & 
Castle, south London, where 
teenagers spend large amounts 
of money to “rave” to the lat- 
est “jungle vibes” or something 
like that it is owned by James 
Palumbo, the go-getting son 
of Lord Palumbo. 

Young James is also taking 
afternoons off to work at Tory 
central office during the gen- 
eral election campaign. No 
doubt his famous Dunkirk 
spirit will come in handy. 

As for the radio show, 
which he describes as carrying 
the “most cutting-edge dance 
music available” (Le. in- 
comprehensible electronic 
beeping),' broadcasting starts 
this week in Japan and will 
commence in the UK on 17 
ApriL Two hours of beeping a 
week will be broadcast on the 
Kiss radio station, with spon- 
sorship from Bod Ice. James 
says there is also interest 
from TUrkey, China and 
South Africa. 

I strongjy urge him to com- 
bine both his careers. Media 
fame and electoral victory 
awaits for DJs “Def Jam Por- 
tillo” and “Two-Pac Howard". 

John Wilfcock 


cent to M201m for 1996. Evenso, Sinur- 
fit remains determinedly optimistic. 

Although Dermot Smurfit, deputy 
chair man, was warning yesterday that 

1997 would be another difficult year, 
he expects that a tightening of capac- 
ity later this year wm ensure that 1998 
should see the start of a sustained up- 
turn for the industry. Support for this 
view comes from the recent perfor- 
mance of prices in Europe, which in the 
last few months have recovered half the 
£60 a tonne fall recorded since the peak 
last year. Mr Smurfit also takes com- 
fort from the reported decision by In- 
ternational Paper, the big US producer, 
to buy capacity rather than build it. 

Bat there ties the crux of the prob- 
lem for Smurfit While the group has 
made a mantra of its renunciation of 
new-buQd capacity, others have proved 
more susceptible to the temptation to 
rush out and start building at the first 
sign of higher prices. The company it- 
self points out that the 5.9 billion tons 
of capacity put on by the industry in the 
last three years is around double that 
likely to be used by “normal’ 1 demand 
growth. That adds up to a substantial 
overhang, even before taking account 
of the estimated 35 per cent or so ad- 
ditional plant expected to come on 
stream this year. 

Even if the rest of the industry were 
to renounce its fixation with investment, 
Smurfit also has to contend with the 
uncertain outlook for continental 
economies, now the biggest part of the 
business since the £640m takeover of 
Cellulose du Pin of Ranee in 1994. 

That said, Smurfit remains a quality 
company in an uncertain sector. This 
year Aould seek hack out another £30m 
m cost savings, while good cash flow, ad- 
mittedly assisted by favourable curren- 
cy movements, has cut gearing to 34 per 
cent 

That strength is likely to be used for 
bolt-ons in places like Germany and de- 


appareru eagerness of Morgan Stanley 
to sell its 36 per cent stake. Profits of 
Ir£ 135 m would put the shares, down 4 p 
at 1555p, oo a forward p/e of 19. High 
enough, even with non-Irish investors 
hnlrfing one-third of the equity. 

Trust me, says 
Tarmac boss 

f-w-Tannae boss Neville Simms did not 

I quite use Tony Kafr’s electoral 
JL mantra, •'Exist me", but the mes- 
sage was much the same. A restructured 
Thrmac, he pnanfred, had escaped from 
the past and an open road of oppor- 
tunity lay ahead. 

Britain’s biggest construction and 
building materials group has certainly 
taken investors for a switch-back ride 
over the past five years. But the real 
benefits of its big initiative, swapping 
assets with Wimpey, are yet to be felt. 

Making comparisons with ‘Tbny 

Blair’s New Labour Party is not entirely 
inappropriate. When chairman John 
Banham unveiled the Wimpey deal at 
the end of 1995 he said the future was 
bright for “New Tarmac". - 


There was certainly a rikk, electoral- . 
style presentation on show yesterday 
as Thrmac unveiled end-of-year 1996 
financial results. The only problem for 
the managers is that Simms 
might have the vision of Blair, but has 
tire wordiness of Nefl Kinnock. His re- 
iteration of the words “shareholder 
value" almost obscured the bas ic mes- 
sage that there had been a 2? per cent 
improvement in operating profits and ' 
an upturn was predicted this year for - 
its core UK businesses. 

For the 12 months ro 31 December 
the reported pre-tax profit figure kaft- 
an unimpressive £105m, which conf* 
pared with £203m last time. But strip 
out exceptional items, Kke thc£65m re- 
structuring charge following the Wlm- 
pey swap, and the pre-tax result rose 
from £6 7.1m to a respectable £75 .5m. 

Thrmac has re-arranged its business 
into two main lines, heavy buSdmg ma- 
terials and construction services. The 
former saw operating profit surge 27 
per cent due to a strong performance 
from its US activities. Obstruction ser- 
vices also shewed sgro erf in^ 
and Thrmac is proud of its £I.4bn cur- 
rent order book and the potential for 
PH contracts worth jESOOkn. Never one 
to stint on optimism, Mr Simms was 


trumpeting a much improved OB*" 
look for this year and boasting of taw* 
^ jiKaitinn benefits Of alfflOSt tWICC the 

baS of forecast profits this 
year of £125m, before fflWptionafa, the 
sharesv-upl lp at 1 15p yesterday, trade 
on a prospective pricc/carmngs ratio 

of 1X8, a discount to both the market 
and the rest ofthe sector. With a 6 per 
cent yield, that looks fair value. . . 

Highland still has 
a hangover 


TTtie warm riow to be had from 
I Highland Distilleries’ magaift- 
X cent Buncos Grouse, Macafrsn 
and Highlan d park whiskies has been 
sadly lacking from the company's share 
price in recent years* which has sagged 
from a high of 451p at the beginning of 
1994 toyesterday’s dope of 346p,dnwu 
15pon theday. 

A glance at the five-year trading 
record indicates why that should be. 


Jefferson Smurffo At a glance 


up the outstanding 535 percent in Jef- 
ferson Smurfit Corporation, despite the 



in financial terms with earnings per 
share bouncing around b et w ee n 20a 
and 22p since 1993. Yesterday’s halt- 
year figures to February provided 
little evidence that things are materi- 
ally on the mend, with earnings up a 
pedestrian 4 per cent to 125p. 

That of course is the more mean- 
ingful measure than operating profits 
up 41 per cent, which benefited from 
the induskm for the first timeof a full 
sranonihs contribution from Macallan, 
bought last year in a less than amica- 
ble tussle for control of one of Scot- 
land's classic malts. As forecast, 
Macallan chipped in 15m of profit bat 
the financing costs of the deal wiped 
tmt most of the benefit 

According to Hightaod’s urbane 
chief executive, Brian Ivory, trading re- 
mains difficult, especially in the uK, 
where most of Famous Grouse’s sales 

arc made. Actually, the Grouse did ex- 
tremely well against a still contracting 
home market, increasing sales volumes 
.by 1 per cent in the six months to De* 
fcember, compared with a 6 per cent 
dedine for BdTs and a 26 per cent col- 
lapse for Tfeacher’s. 

Single malt sales are enjoying good 
growth, but Highland suffered Iasi year 
from its defuraoe of what Mr Ivory de- 
scribed as the “mid-winter madness” of 
his competitors, with pria reductions of 
up to £5 a bottle on some rival Scotches. 

On the basts of forecast profits tbs 
year of £45m , Highland’s shares cur- 
rently trade on a prospective price- 
earnings ratio of 16. Enjoy the product 
and leave the shares to others. 
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Latest Results and Top 50 Teams 

Top Fifty League Table 

CALCULATED ON HATCHES PLATED FROM 17 AUGUST - 30 MARCH 




MR ASHLEY BRJETTLE 


MR PAUL MATTHEW 


MRSEANBROSNAN 


MR SIMON LIU 


MR IAN GROUT 


MR BEN KENDALL 


MR AUXANDA FEAST 


MR NOTH HORRY 


MR WILLIAM BARR 


MR JOHN COX 


MR RICK YAP 


MRGARHELD MAMES MACALEM 


MR ADAM HOGG 


MR PETER FRANKENTAL 


MR PETER FRANKENTAL 


MR G WHITE 


MR SCOTT MONERNEY 


MR GRAHAM LONGSDANE 


MW SIMON DRAPER 


MR JONATHAN MCCROSSEN 


MR JOE GOODING 


MR DR MILLS 


MR ROBERT GREENFIELD 


MR GARY HAYLES 



T oday we publish the latest results in our 
Independent Fantasy Football game, 
supported by Philips Energy Saver 
Light Bulbs. 

The Team Market and Scores table published below, 
shows fourscores. The Week 34 (Wk 34) column lists 
all points scored in Premiership matches played be- 
tween Monday 31 March - Sunday 6 April inclusive. 
Column B lists all points scored before the transfer 
period. Column Alists all points scored after the trans- 
fer period. The Overall (Ov) column lists the total 
amount of points scored in all matches played from 
Saturday 17 August - Sunday 6 April 
Also published today is the Top 50 League table (see 
left). It lists the overall top scoring Independent Fan- 


tasy Rrotball managers and their teams for matches 
played between Saturday 17 August - Sunday 30 
March. 

Results will be published every Wednesday in The 
Independent for all games played from the pre- 
vious Monday to Sunday inclusive. They will also 
appear the following Sunday, in the Independent 

4pomtsfbragoalm4pomisforagoalkeeperldefender 
clean sheet m 3 points for a successful assist *1 point 
when a player is selected and plays ■ I point for a 
winning goal ■ 3 points for a manager win, 1 point 
for a draw ■ Lose 1 point for a yellow card ■ Lose 3 
points for a red. card 


on Sunday. Hie overall Top 50 League table will 
be printed every Wednesday and again on Sunday. 
Tfenns and conditions as previously published 

PRIZES 

The overall winner at the end of the season wfll be 
the entrant who has accrued more points than any 
other Independent Fantasy Football team in that 
time. Win the ultimate prize - a trip to the 1998 
World Cup in France. The winner, plus companion, 
will see all the action of a quarter-final and a semi-fi- 
nal of their choice, plus the finaL In addition, the 
highest scoring team each month will win a pair of 
tickets to one of England’s World Cup qualifying 
games at Wanbley. 


SILK CITY 


TURKEY’S T1GGERS 


THE ZOROSTRIAN ZENETTCZYGRIE 


ORGANIC MANURE EC. 


EC. 


SOUTH HLL F.C. 


OUT OF MIND 


GARFIELD BOYS 2ND 


BLAGGYMOGG 


Team Market and Scores p:s-j=rjr 

OVBtALL SCORE CALCULATED ON MATCHES PLAYED FROM 17 AUGUST- 6 APRIL; WEEK 34 SCORE CALGULATH> ON MATCHES PLAYED FROM 31 MARCH - 6 APRIL 


MR IVAN HOOD 


S5SE5ZS S E 


MR JOHN WANfiNG 


MR A MORGAN 


m TIM PAUL GERMAN 


MRP CURRAN 


MR ANDREW BOLTON 


MR DARKEN NICHOLAS 


MR PAUL FULLWOOD 


MR ANDY LANE 


MR JOHN BRnTEL 


MR KB MALCOLM 


MR ASWANNY 


MK STEVE BAZZNOT 


MR STEVE PAYNE 


MR R PRINGLE 


MR MARTIN RENN1CK 


MR BEN ANDREWS 


MR SIMON HEHMANSEN 


MR MARK HAYDEN 



TEAM SOUIDUPS 


THE MUSHROOM LAYERS 


THE GULLS 


IOI ALLSTARS 


THE GREAT ESCAPERS 


EAST GATE ROVERS 


OLUEVtUA 


4000 HOLES 


KICK START 


ATHLETICS ASCTICO 


NO DETAILS 


ANDREWS B TEAMP 


EDNA 


KING OF HOBBIES EC. 


IF ANYONE CAN TOUCAN 


FAKE MADRID 


INTER MALCOLM 


DOG'S BRICK 


BA2SCVS DEFENCE 


NO FUTURE INFUCRRY 


DEEPDALE VIIJLA7 


WILD ROVERS 


BOOZER’S BATTLERS 


SIMON'S SUP BL TEAM 


TROWBRIDGE WANDERBCS 
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Sainsbury relegated to back shelf as Tesco delights 


,'OHte:thctet-'':-:^ r r 4 i 


Share spotlight 



As Tfesco delighted die stock 
market with another confi- 
dent profits performance the 
shares of its arch rival, J Sains- 
bury, suffered a humiliating 
cut-price session. 

In brisk trading the super- 
stores chain, which h»s been 
forced to cede its number one 
position to Tfesco, fell 5p to 
328p with, it is thought, two in- 
stitutions taking the opportu- 
nity to unload The shares 
have comedown from407pm 
August and were riding at 
582p four years ago. 

The other superstore lead- 
ers were in fine form. Tfesco 
rose HAp to 364p, pulling 
Asda 4Ap higher to 112p and 
Safeway 4Ap to 369p. 


comments, is still trailiag its 
arch-rival in the fierce super- 
stores battle and the market’s 
unease about its trading per- 
formance was compounded 

S ’ rumours of problems ar its 
omebase operation. 


BSkyB, the satellite televi- 
sion broadcaster, was another 
looking biused The stares fell 
24p to 585Ap as. it was 
thought, the company's stock- 
broker lowered its profit esti- 
mates. BZW was said to have 
cut this year’s figures from 
£325m to £302m. 

The market is also fretting 
about delays over decoder 
booms and the Astra satellite. 
Anxiety about the awesome U5 
debt mountain of the Rupert 
Murdoch empire is another un- 
settling influence. Mr Mur- 
doch’s need for cad has 
already prompted him, in ef- 
fect, to mortgage part of his 
BSkyB stake. 

The rest of the market had 
another uneventful session 
with Footsie falling 2.4 points 
to 4,2693. 

Lasmo (fid its best to disturb 
the lethargy. Confirmation it 
had discovered a gas field in 
Pakistan lifted the shares Up 
to 234p. It was, however, an- 


MARKET REPORT 


DEREK PAIN 

stock market reporter of the year 


other example of being better 
to travel than arrive. Rumours 
of the ofl group's Pakistan 
success flowed around the 
market last month, sending the 
shares gushing to 2583p. 

British Steel had a difficult 
session. It was the busiest trad- 
ed Footsie share, falling 7p to 
152Ap. Profit downgradings, 
on the back of sterling's 
strength, did the damage- Mer- 
rill Lynch was one investment 
boose to lower its estimate, cut- 
ting this year’s forecast from 
£2S0m to£240m. 

The continuing power of 
the pound took its toll else- 
where. Allied Domecq and 
Guinness weakened. Vickers 
also gave ground. 


Health shares had a much 
more subdued session. High- 
flieis Drew Scientific and Tfep- 
nel life came nearer to earth 
with Drew off 13Ap to 134p, 
against 240p last week, and 
Tfepnel down 23p to 102Ap. 

Williams, described as a 
“focused conglomerate” by 
Dresdner Klemwort Benson 
edged forward 2p to 317Ap. 
The securities house says the 
shares are cheap, assuming 
the bid for Chubb Security gels 
Whitehall clearance. 

Laura Ashley, the retailer, 
had an intriguing run. The 
shares rose 13p to 144Ap on 
persistent buying with one in- 
vestment house seemingly pre- 
pared to pick up all the stock 


a vailab le. After hitting ZE p in profit 1 
October the shares have fallen 16pto 

steadily and before the buying Row 

burst were bumping along at bufldin 
their lowest for a year. 2673p 

B anin Business Systems were a 

pat on 22Ap to 490p with a bid. I 

P lanum re Gordon support, but lev 
The stockbroker believes the attracu 
price could return to 600p. dreulai 
Allied Colloids moved for- Broc 
ward 5p to 129p after Nat West aging t 
Securities said the chemical 562l5p 
gremp was “m a stronger posi- Bermu 
tion today than at any point moved 
over the past six years and is troL Mi 
much better placed to im- percei 
prove profits". broker 

The sale of 3.4 million shares volved 
by Thd Trickett, one of the jnmpet 
founders of hohday group Air- New 
tours, was absorbed with the Overse 
price moving ahead 3p to ed at 61 
943 Ap. Mr Trickett retired ofl ope 
from the company in 1994. He from tl 
sold at 925p. Wed 

Coral Products, a plastics group v 
group, had the dubious dis- trading 
tinction of providing the day’s shares ’ 


profit wanting; the shares fell 
16p to 423p. 

Rowiinson Securities, a 
building group, jumped 65p to 
267Ap after disclosing talks 
were on which could produce 
a bid- Rumours the successful 
but low-profile business, had 
attracted a predator started to 
circulate earlier this year. 

Brockbank, the Lloyds man- 
aging agent, gained 32Ap to 
56Z5p after Mid Ocean, a 
Bermuda based reinsurer, 
moved further to gain full con- 
trol. Mid Ocean already has 51 
per cent Oriel, an insurance 
broker . which has been in- 
volved in takeover talks, 
jumped 11 Ap to U2Ap. 

Newcomers did welL United 
Overseas, placed at SOp, end- 
ed at 60p and Sibir Energy, an 
oil operation, traded at 15Ap 
from the lOp offer price. 

Wedderburn, a property 
group which has moved into oO 
trading, returned at 3 Op. The 
shares were suspended at 24p. 


Taking Stock 


□EES, the etectnmk security 

group, hag a dlsappolnt- 


Ofcx to AIM last summer. Tte 
shares arrived at 292p but 
have been down to 139ft 
ing ahead lOp to 170 pyester- 

A deal with Asda, the 
superstores group, provided 
the uplift. IES interned digi- 
tal video system is to be in- 
stalled at 27 Asda outlets; 
there is talk of other deals. 

LJBZW is providing an inter 1 
esting election punt. It is of- 
fering a range of pot and call 
Footsie warrants, expiring on 
9 May. Minimum stake is 
5,000 warrants. 

Q Wiggins, the property 
group which has over 
Tomorrows Leisure, was 
busily traded. In the past 
three months Seaq volume of 
more than 300 million has 
been recorded. The shares 
held at LOp. 
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sport 


Norman casts off fear 
of formidable Faldo 


The azaleas have already come 
and gone - bad news for the 
television people, a welcome re- 
lief to hayfever sufferers - but 
Greg Norman, despite exhibit- 
ing all the signs of being aller- 
gic to Augusta National, is back 
for the 61st US Masters. 

On the 10th anniversary of 
Larry Mize's chip in to beaL him 
in a playoff, the Australian faces 
a return to the scene of his spec- 
tacular collapse a year ago, when 
he give away 1 1 shots to Nick Fal- 
do in the filial round. “It feels dif- 
ferent already," Norman said. 

The image of victor and van- 
quished embracing on the 18lh 
green remains vivid. “Everyone 
keeps saying, ‘I just want to give 
you a hug’." Faldo said. “I felt 
for the guy. 1 didn't think words 
could express it/* With one just 
over 40, the other approaching 
it, the 1996 Masters will remain 
a watershed in both their ca- 
reers. Norman, the most famous 
golfer of his generation, became 
even more famous, and Faldo, 
the most respected golf pro- 
fessional of his generation, 
found wider esteem. 

Faldo said at the time that he 
knew that fateful day would be 
remembered for Norman's dis- 
astrous 78, but hoped that his 
67 would be recognised for 
what it was, one of the best clos- 
ing rounds to win a major 
championship. "I am more than 
happy with the credit I have 
been given." Faldo said. “The 

Dunlop holds 
off debutants 

The Flat season started in 
earnest in the Lowdham Maid- 
en Slakes at Nottingham yes- 
terday. Henry Cecil had his 
first runner, ridden by his new 
stable jockey, Kieren Fallon, 
David Loder likewise took the 
plunge, and Walter Swinburn 
had his first ride of the year. 

But all were upstaged by Ed 

RICHARD EDMONDSON 
NAP: Lucky Archer 
(Ludlow 5.20) 

NB: The Lambton Worm 
(Ripon 3 JjO) 

Dunlop and his new apprentice 
Daragh O'Donohoe, who took 
the honours with Lalalomne, a 
half-brother to the Breeders* 
Cup Sprint winner. Sheikh AJ- 
badou. Latalomne won by two 
• lengths from Shawm, the Loder- 
h trained odds-on favourite, with 
Shahccn. the Ccril-Falion rep- 
resentative. third. Swinburn nev- 
er got in a blow at tbe leaders 
on Spy Knoll and finished 13th. 


NOTTINGHAM 

240:1. RBCATTOUfeKD r -2 fctf. 2. S M- 
ney The Kidney 11 -2: 3. Rocfcoa RL1S 
ran. I’.Y 2 WMinr. Lmoouml. Tote £6.70: 
£2.00. £2.90. £5.30. Of: £12.30. CSF: 
£22.30. Tncasi: £240.84. Tno : £86.40. 

220: 3. BLUSHNG VICTORIA iD Sneency) 
14-1; 2. Bernardo Beams mens fav: 3. 
Blaheset 9- L 9 ran. I.'. IM Meade. 
Maunesourv. Tote: £29 TO: £5.90. CLIO. 
£1.30. DF: £48.50. CSF; £3220. Tno; 
£47.20. NR- Puflsn. 

3.00: 1. MOUCHE 0 FOrtunei 7-L 2. 
Lomorita 11-2:3. Sflent Mlracto evens to. 
7 rare Sn-ha. wt-rii i Mrs J Rsreaer. titoh. 
Tote: £10.40: £3.40. £2.70. OF: £18.90. 
CSF: £41.42 

3.30: X. MERAN71 iR Ffrencrii 12-1; 2. 
Beau Ventura 10- 1: 3. Grey Kingdom 20-1: 
*. Power 41 ]i ta-j 22 nm. 4 1 n to Fame 
APjrn. 4, 2. 0 M Bradley. Chepacwi. Tote: 
11620. £5 10. £6.90. £8.80. U 40. OF: 
£229. 70. CSF; £189.42. Tncaa- £3.568.44. 
Ttw £1.877 30. 

4X0: L LATALOMNE it) CTDcatiWei 7-1: 
2. Shawm 4* 3. Shaheen 7-2. 18 ran. 

2. 17 . lE Dunlop. NasimafcHj. Tola £1180: 
£2.60. £1.50. £1.10. DF: £7.20. CSF: 
£12.90. 1 no: £15 50. 

4.30: 1. EUROBOX BOY iCGsrxsl 31 tar. 
2 Bedazzle 20 1: 3. Return To Brttfiton 
20-1; 4. Queens Stroller 10-1. 18 ren. 2. 
!•/.. <a Jaivs. tWcoii. Tote: £4.10: £1.70, 
£2.30. £530. £2.30. DF: £79.80. CSF: 
£70.80. Tncaa. £1X37.93. Tno: £329.40. 
j adi poti Noi won. Pool of £28.alRtO ear- 
ned forward to ftper lodav- 
PUcepot £236.90. Quadpofc £88.b0. 
pSe&£17635. Place 5: £7732. 

WOLVERHAMPTON 
205: L MON BRUCE lOane OtLeJI 
13-8 far. 2. Dont Worry RUka 121. 3. K 

5 SonsMw 4 L 9 ran. til r#- (W Muir. Lan 

6 £2.00: £J-10, £1-10. £2 10. 
£13.70. CSF: £19-37 I*: ^*»10 NR: 

UU 2^ £ £ l DRMJ0t'U07 iR Unpuil 5-1: 2. 
Square Deal S-l: 3- Shafflmayee .S-L 12 
Jan.d.1 (ay Barbara's JewA . »H tffliTOd- 
TottK £9 4a 1300. 
&4 OLWILW: £8030. CSF: £A6M L In a 
r ’-1 -mi Ml: BaW LST8- 

BJ* 1. TRADING ACES IR Muteni 4-L' 
Fnvm 4 1: X Tayovuifin 7-2 fav. 7 ran. 
St^S^-.rW BA Tote: £430: 
C90. Hso. w? £7.90. CSf: *»-™- 
44 S: 1_ RAFFLES ROOSTER lltxu V’ltfftikl 
4-1:2. SetftciA 
ID ran. 7 2 fav Irvfln Risfc. 
aanbe BjrnsOd^'- Tot® £5 iO. £2X0, 
CSF: £232 4. Tn- 
cast £127.19. Tno: £22.b0. 

4 IB; 1. SAGE (0 Srweray 5-L- 2. 
nnnnnnm' Lady 32- 1 3- Who Nose 04 

7ran 2-1 to Pnh TsS-ar i-W). to. iw 

G M Turner. Snerhorn^O^CS lO: £160. 

ro V) DF £24.10- C5F: £5837. 

&& 1 TWETD FLY U F Efiant 35- U 2 
cm cottage 41 Ijv. 3. Stephanaow 
SIlSTl 13 ran. 4, •/:. IS Murray. Mai 
ESTtoM £37.10. 1:7.40. £1.50, £3.50. 
nF £149.40 CSF: £124.39. Tncaa: 

£738.33. Tno: £365^3- „„ „ 

£336.00. QoaQpoc £281 20. 

SSfc tria ao. 5! fcipJ-rc 
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Andy Farrell, in Augusta, finds the 
golfing goliaths who so memorably 
contested last year's Masters finale 
in buoyant mood for the 61 st version 


way everything unfolded, the 
drama, the atmosphere, playing 
the course as I intended to play 
it, that’s as good as I've done, 
file response was enormous." 

But not as huge as Norman 
received. The faxes and letters 
poured into his Florida office. 
“You did more for golf in de- 
feat than you have done in vic- 
tory," George Bush wrote. 
“Been there, done that!" said 
Scott Hoch, who lost to Faldo 
in ’89. “Remember, the tallest 
trees gather the most wind,” 
Gary Player penned. 

“The oulaying of support for 
the three months afterwards, 
and m the three months up to 
this week, has changed my ap- 
proach to people," Norman 
said “But I’ve become tougher 
on myself. I am surprised that 
I survived the year the way I 
pushed myself in practice, in the 
office ana in the gym. I woke up 
the Tuesday after the Masters 
hung over like hell, but by 
lunchtime I was fine." 

While Faldo has re -immersed 
himself in golf following the up- 
heaval of his divorce from his 
second wife, Gill, and setting up 
his own management company 
away from the International 


Management Group, Norman 
threw hims elf into everything. 
Having sold his stake in equip- 
ment company Cobra for $40m 
(£25 j, he has invested in a turf 
farm which provides grasses 
for baseball and football fields 
as well as golf courses. 

There is his golf course design 
work, a chain of restaurants that 
will open this summer and a 
clothing company that is rapid- 
ly expanding into non-golfing 
fines. Fie met the US President, 
Bfil Clinton, in Australia and tbe 
two have become friends, which 
led to Clinton’s recent high-pro- 
file accident outside Norman’s 
home. When Norman reassess- 
es his career in the year 2000, 
golf may not be top of the lisL 
There were times, he admits, 
that he has not enjoyed playing 
over tbe last year. He sacked 
Bytch Harmon as coach and lat- 
er turned to David Leadbetter. 
Faldo says it is not a problem; 
Leadbetter says that he will be 
on a beach in Bermuda if the 
two met head-to-head again as 
last year. “I treated it like a busi- 
ness decision," Norman said. “I 
went for the best available.” 
Likewise, on Monday, be 
met Ibny Robbins, a motrva- 


RIPON 


HYPERION 

2Jfl Five Of Spades 4 JO Gatapino 

Z40 Elite BBSS 440 Fooled You 

3J0 Tier 5J0 Bede BQou 

340 Handsome Ridge 

GOING: Gt«d lo Ftrm_ STALLS: Straight - stands side: rwmd conrae - Inside. 
DRAW ADVANTAGE: High rwmbera bes. Im & Imlf. 

■ Right-hand came. Sharp track wkh tight bemfa. 

■ Couth? In caul of the city on BflCBTi. ADMISSION: Chib S J & Tutersolb £8: 50m 
King 51: Courac 52 (accompanied under-IGe bee all enclosures). CAR PARS: Car and 
up to four oceupanu in course enclosure XS; remainder bee. 


■ LEADING TRAINERS WITH RUNNERS: H Mmtog — IB wtnnera bom 97 run- 
ners glvra a saccesa ratio of I8JW4 and a profit to a £1 level suke (€ S3 1.00: J Berry 

— 1C women, J 10 runners, ),'l.9 I fe l -£19.57, -J Gooden — >0 winners, 50 runners, 30.1*1, 
-474! I; M Stont e — 8 winners, 42 ninnere, 1 94!*, -44.83. 

■ LEADING JOCKEYS: K DaHey — 81 winners, 152 rides, 20.414, -40.63: J Weaver 

— 17 winners. 80 rUra. ::i :tV J Canon — 17 winners, 1 ID rides. 14.3%, 

+S 19.48: R Cochrane — 15 winners, 03 rid**, 38J8H. -Sfl.Bl. 

BUNKERED FIRST THE: E m o tw l rt , Taguay (±40); Carinuton i vtsoiedl (±10). 
WINNERS IN LAST SEVEN DATS: Chammcne Winziar (±40) won M Bevwfcy on Satuntqr. 
LONG-DISTANCE RUNNERS: Sadie Forever (±40) & Gatoplan (4.10) have been « 
'180 irulcs hy Mfc* G Kefleway from Whttrombe, Dona: Rehearsal (3.40), Action Stations 
< 4.40) £ Castles Bandog (8.10) sent 284 miles by C Cjier from Mapktfmrst. W Sussex. 
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tional speaker who has worked 
with Clinton, businessmen and 
the US Army as well as sports 
stars. “It was a re-education," . 
Norman said. “There was not 
anything I have not done m the 
pak, but you forget to do things, 
lb be good to yourself as well 
as be tough on yourself.” 

In a reverse of last year, 
Norman is a little off bis game 
while Faldo, winner at Riviera ■ 
six weeks ago, believes he is 
ready. Both watched old videos 
last week to correct their eye po- 
sition while putting. Faldo also 
got tbe greenkeeper at Lake 
Nona to shave down tbe putting 
green to Augusta speed, and 
played out rounds at the Na- 
tional on tbe-praedee range. 

The two are joint favourites 
but Nonnan, the two-time Open 
champion, is not out for a one 
oo one with the Englishman who 
has six majors and craves more. 
“I don't care who 1 face, I just 
want to be in position. Winning 
the Masters would mean an- 
other trophy on the mantelpiece, 
it would fulfil a dream, but it 
would not change my life. I know 
T am going to be burned again, 
but if you do it your way, you can 
accept that I can accept that I 
created this story that has run 
for 52 years, but now I want to 
create other stories." 

As he left the press confer- 
ence, he added: "Is the story 
over new?" This may only be 
the beginning. 



Calls for 
discipline 
changes 

Rmfliy league 

The Rugby League Council 
will today be urged to took at 

rkn CTV\rt T C fllS- 


Augusta embrace: A victorious Ntek Faldo (facing) consoles a vanquished Greg Norman 
after the Australian’s dteastrous final 78 In last yearns US Masters . Photograph: Reuter 


vi o D * , ■ 

ordinary procedures when I* 
meelsat The Willows, Salford. 

The double champions, St 
Helens, have already called for 
the system to be altered, and the 
Leeds forward Barrie Mcper- 
mott, recently banned for three 
games after being referred to 

mittee, became ihe latest to 
press for an overbauL 

Currently, a player sent off or 
referred must appear before the 
panel who then view a video of 
the . relevant incident before 
deciding whether to impose a 
suspension and, if so, of what 
length. 

Saints, however, want the 
Council to form a working par- 
ty to consider the procedure in 
other sports, in particular foot- 
ball, in which offences carry 
points penalties. When a play- 
er reaches a specified number of 
points, he gets disciplined, 
banned or fined automa t ic a lly. 

McDermott called for a 
points system, similar to the one 
m Australia, after he lost his ap- 
peal against a ban meted out for 
an alleged hi gh tackle during 
Leeds' Challenge Cup semi-fi- 
nal defeat by Bradford Bulls late 
last month, but he said: “I don’t 
have a problem untQ my previ- 
ous record comes out, and thea 
the problems begin.” 


< jC» 


RIPON 

CHEPSTOW 

LUDLOW 


B 0 PWCE WCHOCAS [2U] Stud LaS K Hoff, 9 0 Dean Mdhxwn 2 

9 QUZ MASIBi (Ms R L HeMXI) E Vltaw 9 0 X Woo 11 

10 VETS DECEIT (todd r»mp3*D FtareAl Ttwnsai 9 0 TMknT 

11 53 HCHALONQ (4) Wortflpffl Lodes PannttUpfl M Buan 8 9 flBaM9 

12 LAUREL MEASURE flauri (Lasue) Lmted) J Bsiy 8 9 TEDuot(5)4 

13 4 0UTLMEMAGKP0)(MsEADMGarUP6ara89 IFE^iS 

14 FGHMLESSICDraufcoLBllNlkNBi89 tto1MUBr8 

-lAMnd- 

BITTV4G: 3-1 list Knl^iL 7-2 Out LRa Majpc, 92 Irani Maanra, 8-1 Fha Ot Spain, 9-1 Hi^- 
PY Ha**, 1*1 Qtft M«t«r. DNhan F*w, iHtadaat 12-1 Dtawcwd Sim, M-l attm 
1996: Piurt Uh 2 9 0 J T«B 8-1 lA Jants) 8 ran 

. FORM GUIDE 

mesa oouiw wtwe Tim Easouty ana Erma Weymes can haw a newcomer winner and 
DURHAM FUfEB and Quiz Master are nteresong, despitB thev h«i *aw posmons. Dwham 
Flyer, a Feoruary foal Oy Depicy out of the mcey Hyde Pdnoesa, is pretened to Qua Mas- 
ter. a Marcn foal by me speedy Superpower. Happy Days b from a yard tnat can get mem 
ready first une. wbde Last Knl0it was easy to back when fourth of sn to BrocHesby States 
runner MqueJon a Newcastle. Fdur wrings haw emetffd from the Brodde sb y so dwtautth. 
Out Uke Ma£c. should, m theory, beat Last Kmtfit after fimstwig ahead o t MK^jeWn at 
Doncaster. Jach Berry's My Laural Pluumie s by the fast -ground sire SetarK out Of Batty’s 
speedster Laurel Delight so she has something to Iw up to. S alecOon: DURHAM FLYER 

[o 40] MARKWGTON SELLING HANDICAP (CLASS F) £3y500 
L±ZxJ added lm4f 60yds Penalty Value £2^26 

1 005040 SMK£ FtXIEVBt (141) tBfarxHanl TlraDU^infS Mos G Kdbny A 10 0 -R Codraw 17 

2 Qns40- vnrarrHxtE (usa) (230) (1 0 cawa mis A Neugson 4 10 0 I Supple 3 

3 241043 roRZAR (8) (D) (QaiAixi B$ey Ratnesatp Udl J J OTieA 5 9 11 WRyaaT 

4 012600 PEFQSXM (13 [Mis )evi RouOed^) J PEara 5 9 10 CTa«»(3)6 

5 34254-1 CWia’AGfe WWRJOR (4| (CR IV A S*J3rt5 UCamaJKi 4 9 10 ICftwaOC* IS 

6 30004X1 OPEN AFFAIR (20) (A FoustuM H Altray4 98 0lhMne2 

7 064500- SLAPY IMM 1193] (D) (Ihe Cbi Hi Ftyes) C SnMfi 5 9 7 loaa Kurds (7) IB 

8 053246- TOTALLY TOURS (1B3) IM Charram M Chamen494 Canty Marti ID 

9 SV10CW EUROlWSt (7) m 4*dp Jac*3 Rial S HKOei** 3 9 0 IFartMeBB 

10 0-16604 PICARD (13) (Us Am Farune) F Muphy 4 B 13 I Faring 1 

11 Q8010-0 TAflABY M (D) (M Gteaani U Camacho 4 8 13 ICmnIBB 

12 032000 RUSH OASIS (194) (H J itKffetnE) B rwtwefl 4 8 13 JMFantsaU 

13 060 IJDSrMTHEPOSr(54]|ijihlteedlC1hamoi4 812 Dora McKaam U 

I 14 220423- MUCH ME 60 (284) (Wxch Mo Go (tang (Uu Bd> Jones 8 8 11 MBkm*r20 

15 (U644-3 PtNDOUtffl (15) lan Good) M Smcai 6811 SMolU 

16 060000 SHP3 DANCES (4) (Dm Etnco tectsai Don Emco hosa 4 8 10 _«-39 m IHder 4 B 

17 5434)06 EIDE BUSS D5) Ok (Pong (Ui] MCaram 5 B9— JQniralS 

19 004000- AWTARBCIHBI (USA) (1BZ) U F G Otteyi 789 M HeAadmw 13 V 

15 5414». CASWBBE (499J (Emra Spencol I LE ve 56 9 JftUpptall 

20 064044 DMOS MSIRAL (47) IF Lest F Lee 4 8 8 KMon5 

-20dedaad- 

BETmQ: 7-1 Tagitay, TeUDy Yon, 15-2 PemUne, ChMpqpe Motor. 10-1 Bmtutat Forrair. 
PUotMn, 12-1 CatMria, Soda Foraror, VlWch He flu, 14-1 nine's MbtraL Open Altair, lfi other* 
199& C-imsc s Lfiferw 6 8 0 L Chamocn 7-1 U Bfltranfev) 19 ran 

FORM OBOE 

CASHMIRtE is reuameig from a lenglhy absence. Out She was a ffrrty winner from Martin 
Pipe's Smart Famrty m a darner at KaydociL She mtgfit be good enou&i to take ttis sed- 
er wth The stable gang so wen. The par tried m tankers are worth a took here ana both 
nave aeen oner hurtles. Eur otwtet has won better races man it«s in ha day and. write tha 
pound ts faster man he likes, tie is there wttti every chance after lost veeh's nm behind 
GMk Runner at Hem ton. Tagatagr tv» toe fast-ground form - to beat Veto Lady over 
today's too A Beverley bsi July - ana fates a threat n them afl with the headgear KtBd 
altera run at Mussefflurpi (soft groufwO a tannfftcagi. Today's ecaMe atea runs Cbam- 
paew Mbaler, but ths My has more on her plate alter namowfy beatfr® toe okttmer Bedouin 
Pnnce at Beverley last Saturday. Pandofino shoiid go wa4 for this drep n pade and longer 
top after hts seasonal third to Domna Ryor at Newcastle. Fatah- and PotesMe ora drae- 
Fy matched on mar oH-weather rating; - both bene winners in February. Petnddn Is toe 
turt winner of toe pair ana ton hardy sort shaped pretty wea behmd Gteapmo at Doncast- 
er last momh. Totaty Yours has a fine chance on her Newmanct fourth to Srfwwta Iasi 
November. Sel ection: CASHMIRE 

roTTfl FOUNXAWS HANDICAP (CLASS C) £7325 added 6f Penal- 

L±±Hj ty Value £5^74 

1 lWnOO- MR OSCAR (2S5) (Q (W Mcheamj W Mchann 5 IDO I CantH 5 

2 200016 WOSOIBI U*l) OT (Yatetire Raor^ QuCOenasGroupi PFei^»89 12_KDartey6 

3 43CQ23- LAS) Dl VARAffO (165) (C) (The ffll Graujt R 6 9 8 JMnNeKaonall 

4 iX*X2<M) ULEB 03) (D! IMr; C RntWSto M j<«E*yi 593 IWM7 

5 310540 JMUUXGAIEtt)UDI(l£&){CDtHauHl(laiBfs] LW)J0eny732 FWa8|S)3y 

6 34U BOUH£«nN(307)(CHSts«ra)rEastertiy391 AMhroaU 

7 005005 9RSUasm{M(0B)IMBule's5toFani«ySaaras)NTHto59i^teBMgr9 

8 0063-11 nEHAFFYF(K(32)(GUhtalcnBlfcUehai590 ACbctmUB 

9 JOOOCD CAHBURION (1B)(B H Fan J Glam 4fl 10„. Q Carter 8 V 

10 400531 KBM (19) (D) U E WBon) J L Em 7 8 10 R Land 12 

H 231460 Ttl LAABTOT WORM (202) (D) OiBil ftjram) Pffip Srmn 3 3 9 8Ukx4 

12 500000 BOUH HARRY (U2)(D} Sr K* Wtetboi)) T Easratw 5 8 8 MBkdllS 

13 IDOOCO BEKB3E (1B2) (D) (Iroy FmmQ M n J Ransdgn 7 88 JRvtnwlO 

14 212203 MAITEAA1A p) (D) (Mrs 2ai Oa^) 5 R Sawrie <87- J( gad (7) IB 

15 322305- FRENCH «aT(155) M (CMChWWiauMDodssa 7 A0M2 

16 231168 TKT0nfRQ(249(U;DNBPraRai)GUMDx484 !F£g*nl8 

17 500000 HAUtweiWffl (155) (D| (WsJon Smto] LksJ Ftmtei 7 7 10 

18 060600 IOT6U)W(U9)(MJ80fflsnd N^anftfi 7 ID 1 Oran 17 

MmtTWJ ttRgftt: « MB. rw narxKap we^BL' Hamanerrar 7a Ml Rcfiaow/stfin 

BETTWa 9-2 Matoamta, 11-2 Kha, Ol Bn Happy Fa*. 10-1 MgUMai, TDer, 11-1 Uga D( Vho- 
no. 12-1 Mmaa Reocti tot. 14.1 Barana. Bom tony. DaeMe Acdaa, Mnfito Tones. Tine 
To Tanga, 20-lTba l4HUna Wban, Hataa nar w r. 2S-1 etken 
1998: Super Bern 10 8 6 R Urn 6-1 U L Eyre) 24 

RNWaUBE 

Super Beru won ms from a high draw last year and me same yard ^»s new wto Wra. 
drawn 12 today after tuning home tom Saw at Doncaster 19 day! ajp. The mare tares 
toe fas ground out toe handcapper hasMhef«ntna9l9riMlntoe hendicap reongs. 
I4MTEAA4IA must take some booting from vs* one after a fine start tn the season when 
tort under lost to Su-pnse Mission at Newcastle. That wes over the nUrantom, but the 
craKKUnt son has won twee owr a* turiongi on too an-weathar and he finished last term 
with nn euedem run m a IM race at York, where to hushed » fm of Bonn, Bolin 
Harry arte Tier. A thrao-year-oid than, MaaetorM snouio e«UM«y beat ina mo agswi and 
he has a competent efaanor aboard in berth Shed. Tine To Tango is drawn on the oppo- 


site side In stal lfi end ths dual fast-sound winner last term s toe type to score apln in 
toe near future. Bo*n Harry looks stretched agamst Madeamla, but to dd coma to hsnd 
earty test sesoon. Tire Happy Fan has notched a double on Wohwtiampion'6 sand, but ha 
has something to pro* back on fast pound ovar too anra fulan&. Meibom tad too bart- 
eM of a on whan toed in tNs last year. He's without recent action tots tone. Tiler, a ctose 
fourth 12 months alter a pod fkst shoeing at Doncaster, is 7lb better off with H&>- 
bom, but to ran poorfy In the borresponiftig sprint at Doncaster 19 days aga. Pateoec rt a 
Touch has won this race twoe, thou^i he was out of toe manbera 12 months ag> and 
probably beat In datmere now. Lags m Varaao has new won beyond five flakmip. Eon- 
zoo is best when racing at TNrek French aft, snto in this Iasi yew ana new 8*> lower, 
has a squeak fiom a ffx > d draw. Sefactkm: MAUEAMIA 

6ALPHW SOKES (CLASS C) £7,325 added 3VO Im If Penal- . 
ty Value £4/426 

1 00110. Bt8DM8IB(CAN)(19q(tMnjmAltU4iMn)EDuilap92 KFsdon7 ! 

2 103210 FOOT BATTALION (18) (J E Bgd R HcBhshead 9 2 Fl«adi(398 

3 1-2 HAN»nKlim{ia)mEltoiPrannreLBn)Qa«en92- M .» M JCBnoll 

4 12- NAItVK CAME ftS2) OieAh hfchsnrud) D Laber9 2 KOartBy2 

5 11420-3 BSflD-DA D3) |& Hs K Morw. W 8 Mrs H Caedig) M Bd 8 12 CMknorfflE 

6 226230 laiHOT (18){D) (Eras o< late R B Brtttom) Pfatiway 812 .AnBthi Genera (7)6 V 

7 303- RHEARSAL (273) (RMQeh) CC^ zerg 12____ DMMdtoaei4 

S 0125 A7LANIIC DE9E (2G9 (AtonGc Racqg UD M Jofnan B 14 JWtewr3 

-fldactand- 

BEI1HC: 4-5 HtadnanlAdgs. 7-2 wmtngeaBM, 6-1 AthmticOaskB, 7-1 Biid Wonts, 10-1 kdiyrF 
Da, M-l RcfaaarwL 20-1 Foot Battaflon, 25-1 Mttey 
1999: Sanflana 3 9 2 G Hnd 4^ 0 Gosden] 4 ran 

FORM GUIDE 

Mark Jatosam'i Illy ATwmc DESME is Ike ly to oat a decent pace and might Just sur- 
prise Hand s ome RMge. Handsome fMga a drawn on toe outside d the eight runners, 
and wm be a warm order after a fighting short-head second to Baity Hiss's vrer regarded 
Musatsal at Doncaster (lm) 18 days agp. There was a steeabta gpp back to the where, 
which Included Pel tom (Kempton winner afterwartsl and two that tete him on again, Foot 
Betbdlon and Mi Iroy. AUan&c Desire efidn't seem to stay toe 10 furton# in the Zetland 
Status at Newmarket when she ws toe stable's second sotog to Bdorado (runner-up to 
S*«r Patrtoich) . She locked very paoey when winning a smaS race at Epsom and today's 
turning nine furlong; looks spat on lor her. Watting Gem* looked smart on his debut at 
Soutowed. tnouito he failed to beat Further Outiock In toe soft at Hamilton afterwards. How 
he copes with the first taste of test (pound renrems to be seen. Bold WOnta eras found out 
in toe Zetland Stakes (tour lengths behtod Atlantic Dears) at Newmertet after Ids nursery 
wm there wider 9st 51b. Selection: ATLANTIC DESIRE 

14 4AI STUDLEY ROYAL HANDICAP (CLASS q SAJ325 added lun 
Af 60yds Penalty Value £2y9G0 

1 152330 SUSHB>JACX(20| (n{TCCton0DNdnfc61DO AtaBnreresS 

2 509010- MHJEMtSOH (177) llud<y Swn RjriigCluW M Hanrond 4 9 11 K Mon 10 

3 23522-0 ALMUHIARAM (20) (A M N-Mdart) G levs 5 9 10___ A Whelan (3) 6 B 

4 lOVOOO MEiar(lN»t»NFThenvrrSHankwl594 IMm12 

5 00001-2 SUWSBMLLSPHaALpAjtD) lAba DBsdw68 13 X Daisy 5 

6 500066 WMfLEr GRANGE BOV (U)IMsC3d&S)te)J LE)re4 8 13 IMM2 

7 OOOOfl GREAT CHff (Bl) (Ms 5 BucMand) 00b Jones 4 8 12 II Day 13 

8 04-212f GALAFMO (20) (D) Deannan) MreGayKeleway4 8 12 Rlfedro^7 

9 415004 AUGUSDW (4) (IQ fNottmn BAnfeteCH Racing) S GoBnp 6 8 11 MBUerylA 

10 003253 DRBXMf25)lAGWmon)MDods5810 AOrfcS 

U 222310 MAFTOH (USA) (26) (D) Unnal PartnecHplG MMociB 5 89 DHdaadll 

12 600000 MOfdiNG SB (251) (Rrty Rrt SKriC3T] A Srewy 48 5 TSptocsl 

13 000430 OAatMCM«ADBt(USA}(2Z7) (IheManeesi PHsas480 ; C Carter 4 

14 021«5 CAROLAGAM(7){D)0GLi*redai)N^crtfl5 1 10 I Own 9 

15 OOZ302 IfONtE CATO (B) (Mel tttoan) M MBn 6 7 10 BBwdntdlS 

- 15 declared - 

Hneaun miffc 7a tOb- True fandcap Cm t&ki Ta 9b. Monte Cam T!t Db. 

BETIMG: 94 Gateptao, 02 Auprstv, 7-1 Meltni, 8J. Aknirtaram, Whttiay Grange Boy, 10-1 Dr 
Edga, 12-1 Dmtfrig Invader. 14-1 SanmartB SpeoM, Mome Care. Sbsher Jack, lft-1 others 
199G:Pti^0iEam5B8 WCanon 13-8 (U Ryan) Ilian 
FORM GUDE 

Gatapkio came oft the aB- weather to taka adwntagB of a 221b lower rating when beating 
Raffles Roostw at Doncaster three weeks afp lAtoniMaram and Stasbar Jack m tta rudd. 
R*ted7Bj tor that win, Galapino has been beaten oft tore markon turf when with Ohe Brit- 
tain, but stdl looks toe one they have to contain with 50) dams r Richard Mulen agtin In 
the sadde. There should be soma value m the shape of WHITLEY GRANGE BOY, who s 
gfadualy getting better and back on turf with at enoouagng sotto of 18 to Domino Flyer 
at Newcastia lost tarn. The yard is m great toon and Boday's extra quarter-mie could im- 
prove the gpUngewn more. This is more Augustan's tnp alter Saturday’s fourth to Bram- 
bles Way at Bmeney Ilm2f). Pat Eddery M O0kn aboard and Augustan is handteapped la 
HP dose an he favoured ground. Maftam won on SoutoweCs sand n February wrd is dso 
a tast-tfnundturtwnner- the entre beating Lard Advocato at NewcesDe last July and now | 
a pomf tower. Deabtag tavader could n&ire at dacem odds with toe stable hang wm- 
ners, whae Shcrqy ns a former wmner tor John Dunlop, but he has to improve after Ito- j 
firing behnd Whrdey Grange Bay at Newcaslie. Sol ccaon: WHITLEY GRANGE BOY 

[7~47T[ GRANTLEY MAIDEN STAKES (CLASS D) £4,900 added lm 
Penalty Vakie £3^48 

1 4 DUtAB (9 ) ia S uMeti Dmys Stmft 5 9 13 ACdbwB i 

2 0 MOST REEPECIH&GI) (RQ Mameoj DenysSnlti 4 9 13, KMoo2 

3 0 SAMSnHliymUMCiaieMaiLlteiai7913 JQrinaU i 

4 500034- BStoLGai(lSl)(WBImairuPCaw4 98 KDaheylG 

5 ACn0H8THnB«MCyar)CCyBr3812 DBKpS 

C 30 AMBtiCAN WWSPER (209) (Ihe Canfateteti P Hare 3 8 12 Pit Eddery 3 

7 60 BURIESQOE (214) flhe Pamsaip) J Bahel 3 8 12 SDrbvm 13 

B 03 BUSWS 7BUTH (USA) (20) IKNxkHa! ROOHW3812 TSpMtalA 

9 D0 CRYSUIL GOU) (Ifil) (Mduoum Al (bkaun) M SVute 3 8 12 Deal McKean 18 

10 RXX£D YOU (USA) OWuun A) MMura E Dunlop 3 8 12 D OTOowotoe (3) 11 

11 0 HJEEH CARD fUSA) (188) IP K L Cri4 S Woodb 3 8 12 WRyre7 

12 MAKKn (H Rdnts) M DamatfB 3 8 12 — AOwmediB 

13 PR0ABT BlteSE iTwcAro GaTet P tans 3 3 12 8Had4 

14 0 QUESM CRY (U8) CHS S CamadUl M Carnacno 3 & 12 NMawdyU 

15 YOURS M SPORT (Btoh Robson) J WINKS 3 8 12 .WRSwtatml7 

16 0 ZAGROS (HA) (M H Eattrtlyl T EaaaOy 3 8 12 MBM9 

17 00 WBDOICflOAC(XS9(HmBto9rSR«f(MPDatan38 7 IFGpaU ■ 

18 WWXHBatlBHRrt H3cve38 7 C Carter 1 1 


BEITWG: U-4 Bonkg Watt, 3-1 Amtim Wlbpn, 7-2 Footed Yoe, A-l Grem Cad. 74 Cryatel 
Cold. ID-1 Yean to Sport, lfi-1 Action Stxdani, 20-1 Daald, Premier EcBpw. 25-1 urban 
1998: FMinesso 3 B U M mh 2-1 (B )9SI 16 ren 

FORM GUIDE 

Ed Dunlop won with a tnree-year-ou ikwotw at Nottingham yesterday so he US-bred 
POOLED VWJ, sired by HW Again, rates IM bet a&ffit Bunted Truth and Americen Whis- 
per Burning Troth neua got m a blow when trird to seven -tengtowmnerRy To The Stars 
at Doncaster, but promae was shown and hell be a different proposition auto toar run uv 
nor his beft. American WMspei ran a corher m toW to the decent Gonza& at Saltsouiy 
(7f) en hs debut and this taogr trRt s wanted utoged on Ns subsequent rtfi to Chepstow 
|7f). Stoecti em FOOLED YOU 

rciTll SAWLEY HANDICAP (CLASS E) £4j025 added 3YO lm 2f 
| j p^ty Value £2^82 

1 64-4 ROWE (15) (Me Wj J W ottt) M Batran 9 7 iCamUll 

2 001060 M>BailLORHEnaC(158llClartDntelteV^LaaRF^9 7JIIiaisB»a)10 

3 01 BEU£BUW(fiO)98USM]nisonani()Uf Anretrtin0yjannsiDn94 JWuverS 

4 0400 BM ST JAMES [U3) (SriMi Am DaNaw) J BeOiel 9 4 DHofcMd* 

5 32323-1 CASHES BURNMG (USA) (IG) (R Mppa] CCteerg 2 It Mon 12 

6 560601 BBC SOW W5hWn WWm) Mis JRandenB XL I Fteba«9 

7 450460 FUJABfG DEVON pm) (Owe D Cdtertl T EtottAy & 7 MB MS 

S 0212 55 BAU-PEI (93) (R He® J Parts fl 6 IftaaMRS 

9 044060 IWrAUg(lTl^ffAI4^MWA«rUMB< -- TLieaiT 

10 6002- CHALUZCLSSWel State) K&rte Si IQi*a6 

11 0005 SUfERfiunM(13}(lAreBAMeecfiai&Ftrtnas)SReianKl713JcteTBensn(7)13 

12 000 KMGDOuaiPEaOR(zraiMrtS(tenHhdMCamBctio712 LCbaraodti 

13 OOQ05O TEluu8Df(S7)R3ortikidtotrelScniEesftrtnash|)fSRBDMlng7l0_PFBESey{S)2 

-13 deetamd- » 

BETTOG: 3-1 Bole ^en, 7-2 ^lc Steed, 9-2 CsOtei Bwrieg T-l Nofrfe, 01 Bln St JaaM, 10- 
1 Roadng Devon. 12-1 SVHrBtolH, 14J. Hot A lot, H*W, 101 Kk«dw&aHnr, 20 otter* 
189fe Mummj 3 9 7 w careen 01 u Durtcp) 15 ren 

FORM GUDE 

James Betoefi won a skrtiar race at Bevoley eoty last eeaacn with TMm and Brin 9t Jemee 
re a Wta^ aacA-wey jfiM dfter his juwnlfa prtiml9& Surra beor chanee « totf by EPfC 
SOUND, who titoufd relish the top havmg won ever a rnHe in a nursery « Retieer last twit-, 
and. The stable had a newcomer wtoner yesterday and Epn Sound, who had Castim Bmn- . 
tag two lengths bach in third ax Radcar, two a tempting to* e^nat Ms same nval on 6b 
tuner terns. Bette Bgou. a half-sister to Bbou d'tade. was awarded the race in the sw- 
ords" room after a short-head defeat by Md0il w Enuruack in February. She goes off a 
tundeop mark of 67 tore, whereas Mceu* wae rated 75 when unplaced u Meade Kd A 
Doncaster. NeMo riM decent Juvenfie ferni and Is tt (ram Hewcasde. while Roailng Do- 
voj* rs lihely to do bener m te second Selection: ETOt SOUND. 


HYPERION 

200 Kkmescash Z30 Jha* Red 3D0 B Don 130 
DANGER BABY (nap) 4 j 00 Brecon 4.30 Sonofa- 
gipsy 5jOO Dinky Dora 

GOING: Firm (Good to Finn tn places). 

■ Left-hand, unrfutadnfi own* with nm-ln of 240yds. 

■ Oourk to on A4G6. Chepstow rail diiLlmi (Cardiff- Gkwces- 
tcrBne) lm. ADMISSION: L2ubS 14; TMtersalhS 10 (OAPs SO). 
CARFABK: Free. 


BUNKERED FOESrnMB: Abheydom (4 BOX Sowo ritf me ( U«A 
Dash On By (5.00). 

WNNEUINIflE LAST SEVEN DAYS: Nonc- 
LONG-DISTANC1! KUNNBB& Deter Golf Diuwnd C-LOO) sent 
167 miles by J Bed from Malrtiannr,KciM;SMiin^Daadag (5.00) 
wflt 1 04 rales by John Bmy Iran Newmsrlas, SafTolk; E) Dow (:i(lO) 
so a 101 mlks by H Ryan from Newnu rt cuauntalt. 


io nril beagles novke hurdle (class ej 

L±r5lJ £3/X» added 2m UOyite 

1 103221 AMI BUD FH) (124 (D) P Moony 5 11 12 JFTWey 

2 042113 BHEAKTWHUUS(32)(D|MRpB5U12 APMcCoy 

3 00 <BAOCD«GlE(340)MreSJoiran6llO ATWno 

4 P BUBAL DANCER (9) LIME 6110 MOcMs 

5 143500 ItVER GOLF MAMOM) £29) Bg J Bea 4 11 0 

l*P0KMffe(7) 

6 30221 KMCSCASH (U) Pftmen 4 11 0 MARhgreaH 

7 0 R)RESniOSE(9)MShBniaro71D9_^_ w MHm(7) 

8 MARGBt DUAnBo 7 10 9 WHntn 

9 PF 8HRIMG0 (Q R Broun 4 108 ^MrACharimJcHe 

-Bdactaed- 

BETTHG: 1-2 Break The Ridas, 2-1 nreiescxsii, 10-1 Aral BltM, 201 Hev- 
m GorDfHHed. 2B-1 ItaMK 38-1 Fared Raaa, 501 etim 

10 ftnl ANVtt-NOVfCEHANDtCAP CHASE (CLASS 
l=r!lJ E) £4ylXH) added 2m 3f 110yds 

1 02U2P2 MOZEMO (7) M Rpe 10 11 10 A P McCoy B 

2 32RJR5- BSf 5IREAM (SIM Mss L Shdy 10 11 2 D loafer 

3 64&4F4 FLOWWG Rivei (USA) (iqN Hand UU1 AM 

4 053-465 *AL FHEZ1 (124) pf) A Ban™ 9 ID 10 AThombM 

5 400434 WGHrRtNCY(S)MEA*wtow9 109 fAMcCartv 

6 P5E53P RmXSH(USH){B}PMcanqrSU)4. FQuUn(7)B 

7 0465U2 fUL SHRLM8 (USA] (9) D Wfifare 8 10 3 Mr S Darech (7) 

-7 decterad- 

BE1TWB 11-10 PHornno, 01 Fid 9M« 01 M0* rtney, 7-1 M Etati, 
01 Fattaafe 101 Rowing Rher, 14-1 Hen Stream 

[q7w\ 1 BUMBl HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS C) 
L _ £5,000 added 2m 4f llOytfs 

1 132B43 B£MGWRrGIK.lESMH»71110. A P McCoy Y 

2 20005F GALL MY GUEST (9) 08 R FBaoodi 7 U 9 M A Hbgerafd 

3 1M14P EL DON (74) U few 5 11 8 X Crete 

4 453051 ROSS 0AMBI(9|J Moan 5 107I9Q4 IK*£»{3] 

-Adedamd- 

BE7IMB: It 10 Cteogreff Ghf, 01 B Don, 01 CM1 My OoesL 01 Rora 
Dancer 


HYPERION 

220 RutWs Gamble Z50 Raba Riba &20 Piper's 
Rock aSO Snowy Petrel 420 Sulawesi 4J50 Fox 
Pointer 520 Lucky Archer (nb) 

GOING: Good la Firm fFhm In pteeee). 

■ Right-hand rourae. Chane cub* has sharper bends than har- 
dies coune. 

■ Bscxcouzbc b> noTth-wree of uiwn oil M9. Lur&otr railway sta- 
Llon niprcferd -Shrewsbury Une) la 2 miles away. ADMISSION: 
i "Tub £14 [accompanied under- 1 Oe free); Tattcraalb SO: Course 
if-. CAB FAKE: FTec. 


BUNEEBED FIRST TIME: Bold Ckarile (180); Eire de France 

(rtsonsf, 1120). 

WINNERS IN TEE LAST SEVEN DAYS: Sulawesi (4410) won 
14- ExOff on Wednesday. 

LONG-DISEANCE BUNNEES: Wdl Armed taUO ) acre 1 95 mto 
I9J J ONcffl [rtm Setem Wood End, ttnntala; SbDiTi Gamble 01201 
son IB3mCealiy Mra L Jewell from Sretov Valence, KcnL 

[ 99 S] OWNHAM SELLING HAWMCAP HURDiE 
(CLASS G) £2400 added 2m 

1 Q4500P WORDSIBIH (8) (D) J Ur&it)7 1110 RSeppie 

2 65US35 fBOAN COURT &?fl)W)P bore G 118 TJMnpfe 

3 UPU0P5 GLBHAMS (7) OrPPnaiM 10 11 8 DrPPritdmti 

4 4236P0 KAIZAfB (USA) (83) [08 A Cancl 12 U 8_Mr A Mode (7) 

5 020061 BUrrWT (9) (O) S Gdrgi 5 11 7 (7s>1 H— M 

8 021012 BUDrsamcniq(V)MtiUeaM9114 

— X Ahpwa(7)V 

7 6OP0P5 BR(WMHIRILS(21) M Chapmai 6 U 3— W Mafhtegtee 

8 WM80 TH1TET00 (67) ACanA 5 ti3 SVhbb * 

9 O0PQQ3 CAPTAIN TANDY IS) (D) C Smflti 8 11 3 PMOoeSAi 

10 000204 SAAB D£) R BakW 6 11 0 ^.VStatMyB 

U 000306 ecu 0EnWKE(U]Pmdin 7105 k^FmV 

12 604006 AfiAMSTDE CLOCK dD P Boson 5 100 

13 PttUM BOID CHARIE (78) S Mdbr 5 10 0 NManaB 

- 13 rfedarad- 

Atewrumwqgnczoa. 7ttief)aidfcap*«^ic/®5»w TheOKfiSstUa £Md 
CfofBe99llSL 

BEnma 01 Ruttfa OanUa, 7-2 BteMt, 9-1 Fanteo Coort, 01 Wore- 
ia)ta,10l P iftea M i Hite, Sun, Captain Tfimiy. w-l nffwra - - 

o cni BUNDY (UK) HANDICAP CHASE (CLASS 
L±rrJ D) £5,000 added 2 m 4f 

1 UJJim RABAHBA(9)(C0)jGpesrtngl2UB(ead V Sitiary 

2 1F114F flAPERMLVBIinQE{S)pX)p^MtoVVWaiS71110— . 

3 442U31 mjwa< pDro Htom to ioo„— —T O ai rorei i 

4 /0P5O2 PAfBOWSPRnHfflTVMlllOO J&T 

-Adeetered- 

WnAn*n tita. Inn ftarefleap oelgr ftradrt 9s 5tfi Pandofe'h Pits 
Tst&h. 

Bmsite fra EnqMdti MtiseA T-4 Ratal Btea, IM Fmtock,' 501 Ran- 


I4AI DJ PROFILES CONDmONAL JOCKEYS 
*^ U I NOVICE HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS E) 
£3,300 added 2m SfUCyds 

m KrtrtH (9) J BotSey 5 12 3 (7a) : : — 1 — Utmel 

03400 HELL ARMED {43} i J ONeB 6 11 10 RMBfe»(8} 

IWP554 nPH«ROat(B]GB8a»«0112- — A Bates 

125552 FASIIfl HAD (IS) [E? R Wee 5 11 1 XAbpmS) 

332030 SUJB (8) A renter 5 11 1 EGreafer(7) 

OFortt. 


l O on I OSTLER HANDICAP CHASE (CLASS D) 
Lz^ll £5000 added 3m 

1 31P4U BLACK CHURCH CUinRfewe 11 11 10 DCTSMbre 

2 4UPS53 DANGB) BABYf9) (D)DVtfrre7114 — WSDeracfc (7) 

3 340004 IMDenuniDtl3}niWNBB114 IR K— ! ■» 

4 023PP4 QJIE GOmniOR (1^ N Larrprtd 8 10 1 — CM(WaUi(S) 

-Adaetend- 

BHTMB: 8-4 BtadrQpKfr, 94 Danffr Baby. Ml Uadarfa Latin. 9-2 CHa 


fAnn I COURT SELLING HURDLE (CLASS G) 
l___J £2^400 added 2m 110yds 

I 4540P1 E)fED0RUmNMqHUmden5il5 KAanleB 

3 PSJffO HAUUMTMM(l)nHMMnM7115 SOB* 

3 40P5QF QMJ mHIS p3) K BUttp 7 11 0 jGItemayV 

4 OOOP14 DEMNBBLE (9) M DINMamO 110 l*SD— *{7) 

5 30O2F5 StSCKY (8)(D) B MdVUwn 6 11 0 SRyan(S) 

6 OOOPPP ABBGKDORAII (11) Mrs J Hretere 6 10 90 J Kremgb (B) B 

7 OPP CURUN (W R Snwh 5 10 9 SMauda 

8 9-30542 QUAKER WAUZ (7) J TuA 7 10 9 H Beamy 

9 06 BRSCOH (B4) W Mar 4 10 8 MIMredf 

10 12402 THSAE AflSiA (9) SF) M Rpe 4 10 8 A P McCoy 

II P PBtSWI DAWN (112} RPMps4 U03 AtineAoa 

-Udae la md- 

BErnn 94 Thame tare 01 Qatoiar Wtfb; 01 Emtio RMb, Btaeoe, 
&1 Stwacky, 01 DenybeBe, 101 Hatwaa Tam, 201 ottam 

\A on I EARTHSTOPPERS HUNTER CHASE 
(CLASS H) £2000 added 3m 

1 0U3142 RU5iraR»(>)m(BIJItaSJlllmwl0124 

l* 1 0 Mcfhal (7) 

2 2W1-84 SOKTOr (20| J Stall 121 MhaLBtecMM(7) 

3 UOl-U WHAT A TO DO (34) (CU| C S we a tee 13 12 1 

MaeLSmtagOT 

4 5550Pnf ODCH THE CROSS (7319(D) MB M Hand 11 U 12 

HnAHMtiB 

5 5f?PP33 GAMBUH8 BOBU. (UR (D) OrP ftrtcfmd 14 11 12 , 

DrPM&ta(7) 

6 245-353 SOKOFAflteSYdSCT JDutaB8Bl31112™-__— , 

MrNRMtdHfl(I)B i 

_ g dodsiwd ” 

BSTVfO: 2-1 Sonofetfpqr, 7-2 fbnbrBddDi, 4-1 ffhot A To Do, 5-1 Srrea- 
TOy, 01 Crete The Craaa, 01 GanUng Royal 

rcTjnl WHPPERS IN NH FIAT RACE (CLASS H) 
L^__! £1^00 added 2m UJOjris 

1 0 BBUAWI JONES (111) C Hantiey 5 11 4Mtaf A IMtey (7) 

2 0 BSfBMLKUMy(48) D Care 5 114 IFTMsy 

3 00 MUAUAF(28)MsAWtootaar5114 lAHeCartfer 

4 4 lOMIY BCKIE (2D) G Price 5 11 4 1 B teeHgi 

5 DAHCMB H RIO T Walshe 5 10 13 J. Seiran* (7) 

8 Um£1«EBEcMey5T013 MShreraB 

7 0OUAWBLSh%51013 Dlatey 

8 0 BORN AT KVKS (14) J Writs 4 10 12 BMa 

9 0 DASH ON BY (4^ Mb A StoW 4 10 12 fifemreyB 

10 5 DtAMOM) HALL (21) K Buke 4 10 12 APMcCby 

11 02 OIMtr DORA (1$ J Croswef 4 10 7 MARbgandd 

12 SWMVDAIO«JoriiBBiy41Q7 K Genie 

IT itartnf 

BETTOR: 74 ItavTldde, 02 DWv Dora. 7-1 DtaMdlU, 01 Dree- 
tag In Ho, Bora At Hoge, 12-1 Sriarey Deadag, 101 Geaanl KM nay, 
201 cMnra 


GtomnyB 

APMcQiy 

-MAFfcgtnM 


7 314696 8AUMML PRWCESS (35J J nreascli 4 10 13 

.OtareRB 

8 P0Q64 U0YOF MME(4) PBMOi 7 101 LCmiMR 

9 P35PH> WiAMAfiE [11) fi Hocfew 7 10 0 Utmtem 

10 0326P4 bUVBMX (71 R Lee 8 10 0 MSdBBa»t3) 

11 WW-P CREDIT CfUl (273) RftBdngnn 9 100 RMatccy 

-Udectemi- 

BEITMG: 94 feanta, 7-2 tee* Armed, 01 PfeaFA Redr, 01 tetU Gold, 
Lady Of Mtee, 101 SMBre Shannon led, 1A-1 others 

OCAl BUNDT (EUROPE) NOVICE CHASE (CLASS 

g) £4^200 added Zra 

1 U54221 1BWESIBJBN (B) (CD) D Mate 9 11 9 StfeBM 

2 4PP13 HCHBfi>BK»(S3)|C)ACmto7U7 TJMwyby 

3 PP03PP AEOUAN 00) Ub P Vtotfla 5 11 Q D Watsh 

4 F50FP QVRY (7) G McCour 7 11 0 DFWt(3) 


5 0H>«3 QUARTS I 

6 0F4 WH0D0F1 

7 3-66634 SNOWY PEI 


RKB! (MR Lm 0110 

OuafTIT Pfe P Chata 6 11 0- 
a(4 7)g)K BafcyS107 


BETTOR 01 SrewyFWtrW, 7-2 
tte Mata 101 WteMf of Tbw 


1X901 SARA HAMUON-RUSSBX. MEMORIAL 
HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS D) £4000 
added 2m 5f UOyds 

1 5F221 SUUMESI (7) N TVteTrn-Oafos 4 12 1 (6a4 

2 P4UQ32 TOSS MAfOGOUliq RHodpsS 1110 TDaammbaB 

3 P43231 ntSTC8ACXpfe(CU)FJimiil2119 SWyrea 1 

4 03U40 SOCrrnSN REDOING [CO) TWal 7 U4Jtltaey» 

5 PP4P4U MOOBAMR (USA) (23) fD) (HF) K Mcrjpn 6 11 1 Why 

8 IP/Wf 5 CASUBATUD (9) RQna 14100 D Moult 

Mnniura neghc JOst nue harirap vefre Qtttfcfey lAd7isti3aL 

flEDViG: 46 StereaatL 3-1 Rat QadL &-1 Mte MerigaU, R-1 Smahii , 

WaMitg. 12-1 Moobatta, 801 Creftetav led 


6 FM-2QQ NlA TOWHlAPpai) ACteK 7110 — 


rTEol MERBXIH MBHOFBAL HUNTER I 
l™Tl CHASE (CLASS H) £2£00 added 3m | 

1 (CP-213 GAPE COTTAGE (35) (ED) (BOD Cm 13 12 5 ! 

MrARfltef (7) 

2 U422-21 RKPOOOBt(M)mi*5L&TOl212 5_J»JJ*aaa 

3 33-34P2 Iff IfOMMSE (8) gl) iBF] D MdnlS 9 12 5 1 

; Mr R Baton (7) B 

4 311232 WaDUJUStoN (34) (COT m Mbs jnipn 13 ]25 __ 

. — ItFItefcbrm 

5 /P014- CAmUSUM(328)(WPHuBrinaai913P 

Mr S Monte (7) 

6 OW* JUDYUWpS)Blfi»te8U9^ MrSSMMonm 

7 GUFF- TH0RHHB1(371) FMB(tnreTll9 WMMmmdm 

■ 7dcdBRd H 1 

BEnM& 01 WU Bndore 02 Mr Noataere 41 (tel PbUk 94ICM 

(totta, 101 tale Sow, 201 Jodyliaa, 25-1 Thembte 

ra^rZT EHWM(ttASSE > 

1 4100 PERCY BRATOMMlf (32) (CD) Mte P 'MWSe 6 11 

2 M MtONYS WtAAT to J L Kanteflll 0 _ 

'3 555003 M0aregHTE8CA*WI)Eg)Rftodiat6110 

f 136 «^OWMMR(577(OTPBta4nOJ7*tore 

5 13 POiyra DREAM 034) an iWriwnrt 710 0 

6 . P6 BAflOM tMABOVStn «C W 410 

7 4. UMRY AROBR [UJ P Habta 4 iO 8_»_Z!!!lNM^mia 

' -7dadared- 

Bernfifc 04 Lanky Aretor, 6-1 Percy ftafttate, UiranUjt Estit 
MltemOfto, Ftahar, Mltowte Dmrere 1*4 






OLH 


sport 
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FA CUP COUNTDOWN: Chesterfield boast a rich tradition in goalkeepers but the present 
incumbent will venture into unchartered territory when he plays in Sunday’s FA Cup semi-final. 
Phil $liaw talked to Billy Mercer, and (below) presents a b^f Jiiisto|y of the club’s custodians 


aspires to 


T he greatest in Chesterfield's 
Jong line of fine goalkeepers, / 
Gordon Banks, ended his oa*-- ; 
rcer with a winner’s medal in the 
World Cup but not the FA Cup. The 
latest, Billy Mercer, feels embar- 
rassed to be mentioned in the samfr 
breath. yet he could finish the sear- 
son with the prize that eluded a 
legend. 

Mercer's trophy cabinet offers a 
true measure of Chesterfield’s 
achievement in reaching the FA 
Cup semi-final, as well as the slakes 
for which the Second Division club 
are playing against Middlesbrough 
□ext Sunday. The solitary item on 
display was awarded for being an 
unused substitute in a glorified 
friendly called the Steel Gty Chal- 
lenge. It is a loser's medal. 

Not that the 27-year-old ; 
Merseysider is acquainted solely 
with the un glamorous end of the 
spectrum. Having started late as a 
keeper at the age of 14 - “No one 
else would go in goal at school," he 
explains - Mercer recovered from the 
blow of being released from 
Evert on’s YT3 programme to earn 
a contract with Liverpool. 

Suddenly the self-confessed Ko- 
pile and trainee metal worker was 
working daily with Messrs Dalglish, 
Rush and Hansen. When Bruce 
Grobbelaar was injured and Mike 
Hooper took over he played 30 re- 
serve games, while a loan to Rother- 
ham brought League experience at 
19. 

“I was assured there was no way 
they’d let me go," Mercer recalls, 
“but when I came back Kenny 
Dalglish told me the chibs had 
agreed a fee. I was struggjiag to hold 
back the tears in his office, though 
with hindsight my career would 
probably have stalled if rd stayed." 

After five years a knee injury had 
cost Mercer his place when Dave 
Bassett rang asking him to join 
Sheffield United’s tour of Australia. 

“I thought it was the Rotherham lads 
pulling my leg. I was going ‘Yeah, 
sure’, but it was for real and I signed 
when we got back. 

"The trouble was that I couldn’t 
displace Alan Kelly, who’s easily the 





B3fy Mercer, Chesterfield’s determinedly unflash goalkeeper, prepares for Sunday's FA Cup semi-final against Mfckffeshrough. ‘We 


best keeper I’ve worked with, and in 
my last three months there i went on 
loan to Nottingham Forest.” 

An eight-game stint as cover for 
Mark Crossley culminated in a 
visit to Wimbledon. “It looked as 
if Frank Clark was going to put 
me on when Mark got a whack on 


the head, but it never happened." 

So to Chesterfield, which is to goal- 
keepers what Newcastle is to centre- 
forwards. Mercer did not realise the 
richness of the legacy until their Cup 
run. Then, between the sweet defeat 
of Rarest, when he skippered the 
side, and the quarter-final wrangle 


with Wrexham, Saltergate welcomed 
its most distinguished old boy. 

Banks could could not believe the 
size of Mercer (6ft 2irr) compared 
with the custodians ctf bis day. In one 
respect, however, his successor is a 
throwback to the 1960s. Hs distaste 
for foe multi-coloured leisurewear 


that currently passes for lot prompts 
him to sport a plain green sweater. 
"1 even cut the collars off. If s only 
a game after all, and I'm not a flash 
kettjer." 

Not flash? After arming under foe 
wing of the elastic eccentric? 
’'You’Ve got to remember I also 




worked with Alan [Kefly), who’fcilsf 
complete opposite to Bruce. 
textbook keeper and foafs how Fd 
like to be. 

“I’Ve got great respect for Bruce. 

• U takes a lot to perform consistent- 
ly well at foe highest level, where - 
every error is magnified. The toost 


GORDON BANKS 

Bom Sheffield, 1337; The man 
who became “Banks of Eng- 
land” and Pele’s nemesis was , 
spotted playing for Millspaugh 
StEelwori<sa^ Rawmarsh Wel- 
fare. agTed by the Spirettes on 
a wage of £17 a week when he 
finished National Service. His 
reputation^ewduringChester- 
fiekfsnm to 1956 BV\buth Cup 
final, a 4-3 defeat by Man- 
chester United. Sold to Leices- 
ter far £7, (XXI after 26 games, 
later to pin a Work! Cup win- 
ner’s medal alongside the Bus- 
by Babe who scored apinst him 
10 years earlier. Bo Wry. 
Charlton. 


VWadjft^nfOildomateefohBsde 
Johan kuyff he became the fist 
keeper's? score in the' North 
American Soccer league. Re- 
p ea te d Hie feat from 96 yards 
against Stockport on returning 
to Sfetesgate, where he is now 
commerce/ mangpr. Substitute 
in 1395 pfe^off final win at 
Wembley -^agad 43. 

CHARU&BONYAK ■' 

Bom Chie^iBjfield cul865. Died 
1922. Iranfcafy Sategete’s first 
goaHreepihg legend owes" his 
statusto being on receMhgend 
of Preston’s record 26^ rout 
of Hyde in the FA Cup of 1887, 
though he reporteefly performed 


IBM BROWN fleWfolB 9 i^c 0 n*taa^r 

Bom Lanarkshire, 1952. A tqgwiforuftliifega neafcWpeb,. 
Chesterfield rarity - a keeper ^fofflinedftafl ^noCT e^lbr 
tfcey bought, and twice at that tro acMng far- 

- Brown fast arrived from Albion. ay& .SaCked after conceding a 
Rovas in 1972. Capped once ^gaafvyhiiesaiftvrc'fibW. he later 
by Scotland after leaving far ■ helped, organise the 1912 
Sheffield United. ■ -Raying lot Stockholm .. Olympics and 


coached kt Belgtam/where^he 1 
died. . . 

SAM HARDY 

Bom Chesterfield, 1883.. Died 
1966. Recruited by the Spires 
lies from local team Newbold 
White Stari Hardy conceded six 
against Liverpool in 1905 but 
performed so defiantly that he 
was promptly boughtty the Ah- 
fietd dubfarthe then-substantial 
sum of £500. hfis style was un- . 
spectacular but be eventually 
gained 21 Errand caps' - 
spread over 13 years - as well 
as making 550 League ap- 
pearances and eamingfft Cup 
winner's medals with Aston 
Vina in 1913 aid ’20. Owned 
a . hotel in*- Chesterfield _ after 
retiring. : ; 
RDMDHDIM - 
Bom 06 Dtirtrari^ 1919. Died 
1977. When tail ; conrftxfnlr^g 
gesrikeepingwifo Ns job as a 
mmer r Middleton Insured his 
hands for £2,090. - Joined 


Chesterfield fttrfh Wash^gtori 
Church and made 250 .a?*- 
pearances either side qf thewar* 
white ronronga gmbert shw- 
aid befog 

Labour parfe Won. four Ehgjand 
8 caps, and later became the 
only Trfayer : ... for be v ; - a 


^eachaj>.jm^th round Jay -3 &aye go^fe£plhg 
b^itirig..vA^lesbrou{^L 

STFVE OOR 1 ZOVIC •>..<" 

BomMeri^^c^ 1957: 


Photograph: Pater Jay 

important thing about goalkeeping 
isfo forget your mistakes, which the 
top guys are never allowed to. 

•Td love to have Bruce’s confi- 
dence, but I think everyone would 
bam a heart attack If I played like 
him ? I mot him again when we 
pdayed at Plymouth, and when they 
came bene we were about the only 
-ones not involved in foe famous 
punch-up. He was sparko on the 
ground and I was up the far end." 

Mercer, who has kept 20 dean 
sheets this season, acknowledges 
that Sunday is more than “just a 
earae”. Old Traffotd is one of a hand- 


: tri 1977 jre, confer 
Ctemence. fee ex-Notts 
lic^ngn IWcofeagpe of ce 


-.European Cu^n^aJs;^^pi 




$^ccwr»njer|^t 




nil of grounds he has never visited, 
but there will be one familiar face 
among Middlesbrough's exotic tal- 
ents. Craig Hignett was a colleague 
in Liverpool’s second string; their 
families have even holidayed 
together. 

“We know Juninho and Ravanel- 
li are world-class attackers, but 
they’ve also got weaknesses we can 
exploit We really fancy ourselves in 
a one-off match. I keep reading how 
they think they got the best draw pos- 
sible, but we’re going to chase them 
all over that pitch. They won’t enjoy 
that’’ 

From foe crooked spire to the twin 
towers would be the ultimate Oup ro- 
mance. Billy Mercer bas projected 
even further ahead. Chesterfield 
against Liverpool in the Cup-Win- 
ners’ Cup: with dreams and aspira- 
tions like that, who needs a cupboard 
full of medals? 


'Furious’ Ravanelli advised to keep 


counsel Brighton to pursue lost points 


Middlesbrough’s Italian in- 
ternational Fabrizio Ravanelli 
intends to “gag himself" from 
speaking to foe English written 
press after a report that he is 
“too tired" to play against West 
Ham in tonight’s Premiership 
relegation battle at West Ham. 

Ravanelli, who has decided 
to delay an operation on his 
troubled Achilles tendon until 
foe end of foe season, is furi- 
ous over the story in a leading 
labkad newspaper which he be- 
lieves gives the impression that 
he is not fully committed to 
Boro’s cause. And he has “re- 


luctantly" taken the advice of 
his agent, Pino Pagliara, to 
ban all interviews m future 
apart from on television or ra- 
dio. 

“In fact," said Pagfiara,wbo 
was also responsible for help- 
ing to bring other foreign play- 
ers like Emerson, Gianluca 
Festa and Vladimir Kinder to 
MkJcQesbroogh, “we are also' re- 
luctantly considering whether to 
stop speaking to foe Italian 
newspapers as welL 

“They always report faithfully 
what Fabrizio says to them, but 
then some journalists read it in 


you 7 / / ove 


SP0« J 








08002791234 
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this country and interpret 
things a different way. It means 
that foe supporters of Mid- 
dlesbrough are continually be- 
ing given the wrong message 
and Fabrizio is rick and tired of 
It happening. 

“The truth is that he is fully 

committed to Middlesbrough, 
of course he is. Some people in- 
sist on suggesting, whenever the 
opportunity arises, that he wifi 
leave at the end of the season 
because he doesn’t like what he 
has found in England. 

“But I can tell you he loves 
foe game here and already I am 


Ht Carfag P i wtere Mp 

A Araenai v L et cam er 

2 Btscktam v Manchasor Utd ___ 

3 Deity v Aston VHa 

4 Ewrton vTotunhan ! 

5 Southampton v Wan Ham 


L-riv 


(stW&toufyf. 

NatfoowMe Footbafl League 
First Division 

8 BanWg|Mi Oiaifcna 1 

7 Brningam u Hudd w httau X 

8 Bottom? (Man UM . • J 

BNonKhvStoto * 

10 Port vac vOWiara l 

11 Poraarouffi v Trsorrw 1 

32 QuMft’4 EM Rangjav Grimsby 1 

13 Reading vWohBL 2 

14 Soumand v ftadfcrt Pay .-..-v-y 

lS&WndpnvlMMeil -* 

1® Wwt Brarmdcti v MaxTuBv cay __x 
utd 

V Crystal FWac*. 

Sacoad Division 

17 Blackpool vBurr ' ■» 

SB BkMiwnouffivaMngtm * 

is CftBMM Bristol Itows 1 

20 Mfliwfl vPMnau m » 

2A Note County vWftaT*# Z 

32ftttritmu0ivfteMi]n i 

asShmaiMvvWwBM m -i 

L_a4S|oc*pot t»BMWw x 


trying to negotiate an extension 
of his three-year contract. The 
same is true of Emerson. He 
had some early problems but be 
is very settled now. But I am 
afraid that some, people do 
not want to write foe truth be- 
cause it does not make a sen- 
sational story. Surely a good 
journalist wants to write only 
the truth?" 

Phgilara, however, does not 
deny that Ravanelli is doubtful 
for tonight’s match. The agent 
said: “Of course he is tired af- 


ter having a hamstring injury. 

“What we have to consider is 
whether Fabrizio goes out 
against West Ham at maybe 50 
percent or rests and makes sure 

he is 100 per cent for the FA. 



final for Ins first game back 


2SWafcaS V Luton 2 

26 Watftrd v Yttfc — ■ ..... 1 

Friday: Rqdwrt ia m v Brentford. . 

Third DMstoa 

27 Bajjron v vrijpr ■» 

28 QMHTvCftMttr .. .... — Jt 

29 Eaurv Lincoln. _JC 

30 Rj&wti v iwnnsmpwn '« ' 

31 Hartlepool v&irMdgelia a 

32 UytAn Orient v Ddncsstar. - ■« 

S3 Rochdala v DarSngnon - 

MScwttKMSlivHuafad 1 

W Swnlttape v HUI aiy — _X 

36 Torquay v Barnet .1. 1 

MdM Colnhcner v Swenag; MansSeU v 


field on Sunday and foe Coca- 
Cola Cup final replay the 
following Wednesday.” 

. The Middlesbrough manag- 
er, Bryan Robson, wm speak to 
his 27-goal striker today before 
deciding whether the former Jh- 
ventus player is in the right 
shape to be included in his line- 
up at Upton Park. 


M*s Scottish LaogEe - 
ft W Mw DMbIor 

37 Dunfermline v HRjsnian ■ : * 

38 Hams v Aberdeen : .1 ■ 

39 MaChcKwolt v RaKh • * 

Fbst Dtvtekm 

ifltofavn,.^ ~ 

-42Pahki(1lAatov8tJahaO)ne 2 

43 St Mkwi v CtycUbsnlc - < 

Swcoad DteMon 

44 4|rvSnntaaemulr ' •*' 

AS H^»IB v I v 

48 Dunrbitton * Qjris , r 

47 Hamlttan V Sbmaor 1 

48 pUMn «ri itw Sowh v Benrirt .4 

Third Dtvteteiii . J 

Boss Cotrtv- - i ■ 
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Brighton are to challenge foe 
Football Association ovet foe 
two-point dedxictioa they made 
after a pitch invasion at the 
club’s home game against Lin- 
coln on 1 October. 

Tire Seagulls, five points 
adrift at foe bottom' of the 
Third Division, have issued in- 
structions fo soBdtonfto start 
pBOceedfegS-foastatemeniitlre 
directors say foe punishment 
was, and remains, unfair. The 
Wifllalmttri^ ar- 

bitration under the EAs rules or 
take the EA to court. . 

Bnjfoton were 'docked foe 


points in December, : having 
gone into this season with a 
foree-pcint suspended sentence 
hanging over them following the 
riot which caused the home 
match against York City to be 
ahahdohed last April. 

The Lincoln match was held 
up foe IS minutes during tire fiat 
half when home fans invaded foe 
pitch in a peaceful protest 
against foe club's directors. 

The club's appeal against 
the sentence was turned down 
in February, but Brighton’s 
chief executive, David Bellotti. 
then made it clear Album would 


seek to pursue the matter if at 
all possible. 

Albion said that while spec- 
tator came cm to the pitch, their 
argument was that they had the 
fim numbers of police and stew- 
ards according to foe safety cer- 
tificate, arid that the peaceful 
demonstration was well han- 
dled. 

Meanwhile, the consortium 
set to take control of Brighton 
have promised fans that the deal 
will gq through whether or not 
foe foe dub is relegated from 
the Football League at the end 
of the season. 


Ajax prepared for revenge 


flttfPWW. 

Four <umeE Souttnnt) Utd v Brjidfcrd Cay: 
Bournemouth v GSNngham: SeundtorpeUnJ 
vHuBCfy; AlttHe vDundM. . . - 

Hub away*: ManchMtnr Utd, Wohns. Bwy. 
Lunm, Si Jotmtm. 

Ton ttiiiMi: Anenai, Bawstay. Bottwv 
Queens PalLRmgss, Port Vise; one, »«■ 
foul, Aihom, V. Hemmon. 


European Cup 


Jiiventnsappear well plaoerffor 
aTcotst wetoty when theyteke : 
on Ajax, fast season’s runners 1 
up, in foe semi-finals, with the 
'test leg in Amsterdam today. 

■ Last week the Dutch side’s 
Finnish international, Jari Ut- 
tmnetL,cafied Juvenms the best' 
cluhside ifl foe wddd. He said 
they n Reared even stronger 
than hat year, when. they beat 
rtyT Wcb Wn penalties in the fi- 
hat Atfoewqtkend Juve ap- 
peateflte^ove him right with 

Ajs, th«jl995 Eurbpeaa 
champions, j^ nmning info 
some form, Sffer a stuttering 
start to tire Season. Since foe 
winter bri^Th^ are unbeat- 
en in Europe! andfiswe a 100 per 
cent record hr foejD>utdi lea^ie. 

Their coai, Lotus van Gaal, 



is upbeat about his side's 
prospects and believes Ajax are 
a much fresher and sharper 
.outfit than foe one that lost in 
"last.year's final. "If there is one 
team in the world that can beat 
Juvenms, then it is us," he said. 

The Thrin team’s on^r prob- 
lem is the fitnes of the Groat 
Aten Boksic, who has a muscle 
strain. However, foe return of the 
Rrearehman,DklifirDeschamps, 
should he adequate compensa- 
don.The Juveatus coach, Mar- 
cefiq. L ipph .was expected to 
confirm a front line of.Nicola 
'Amoroso and Christian Vied. * 

Ajax.seem set to field laige- 
Jy lhe team that came back to 
wmaforillmg quarter-final seo- 


~ n .* 1 ***'* WU ATUZUIIU 

witn. Patrick. Khjivertsuspeiid- 
ed for the match in Spain, now 
sideKned by injury.. ' 

The Dntch international 
striker has a knee injury that he 
suffered during foe 1-0 World 


Cup qualifying match defeat in 
TUrkey. It has shown no signs of 
improvement and he faces an 
operation on the day of the 
match. Ajax expect Khuvert to - 
be out for about a month, so he 
seems bound tomes the return 
leg in Italy. Indeed, Khuvert, 
wno is hound for Milan at the 
end of the season, may not ploy 
for Ajax again. . 

Defender Danny Blind, mid- 
fiekfcr Marc Overniars and strik- 
er Nordin Woofer are. all 
carrying slight injuries but are 
likely to play. More doubtful is 
defender Mario Mclchiot who 


Ajax’s joint tcrpscorer.Dani. 
who netted a sensational extra- . 

time goal in Madrid; is unlike- :•? 
ly to start foe match. 


vwn » MnOlUBO. 
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Johnson is not so much a physical statement as a walking provocation 


Tbe Lions party have bad mixed no 
nees. On the whole they have been 
bad rather than good The main crit- 
icisms have been that the squad lacks 
reliable kickers (both line and goal- 
kickers) and that Martin Johnson is 
something of a gamble as cap tain 
Two weeks ago I picked my own 
party. There was no attempt to fore- 
rast the selection that was to he made 

McGecchan and 
Jun Teller. In the official party in 
come John Bentley, Nick Beal, win 
Greenwood, Paul Grayson, Matt 
Dawson, David Young, Peter Qo- 
hess y, Tom Smith, Barry WffiianB. 
Doddie Weir and Neii RirV 
They replace, from my party, 
Jun Staples, Jon Sleightboime, De- 
nis Hickic, Mike Catt, Jonathan 
Davies, Gary Armstrong, John 


Davies, Darren Garfoxlh, Richard 
Cockerift, Craig Quinnefl and Col- 
in Charvis. 

The comparison cannot be exact 
because Cotton and his colleagues 
are filling the positions slightly dif- 
ferently. They are taking 16 backs 
and 19 forwards to my respective al- 
locations of 17 and 18. 1 also want- 
ed three foll-backs and three 
outside-haives. They are taking two 
in both th es e positions, with Alan 
Thit dabbed a “utility back”. Why, 
I should like to know, is Tbit con- 
sidered more of a utility back than 
Gregor Tbwasend. who can play 
both centre and outside-halfe or 
Beal, who has played much of his 
rugby as a fall-back rather than as 
a wing, the position in which he has 
been selected? 


This brings me to the Northamp- 
ton question. Grayson was in xny par- 
ty as a replacement for Neil Jenkins 
if the latter's broken arm failed to 
mend in time. But as Jenkins is fit 
enough- to make the trip, there is 
surety a stronger case for taking 
Jonathan Davies or Can, or prefer- 
ably both of them. ' 

Bealisavezy hicky young man to 
be chosen before Adedayo Adebayo, 
Sleightboime, Hickey or Ken Logan, 
to name but a few; Dawson is even 
luckier to be preferred to Brian Red- 
path, Kyxan Bracken or Andy Gom- 
eisall (for it is doubtful whether my 
own third scrum-half, A rmstr ong, 
would have wanted to maim the ex- 
pedition). For sheer favouritism, 
there has been nothing like it since 
the Newport ihreeqnartezs David 



ALAN WATKINS 


B archer and Gareth Evans were 
chosen to go to New Zealand with 
the 1977 Lions. 

1 feel happier about the for- 
wards. Here Cotton and friends have 
shown some imagination. The 
choice of W illiams is one example. 


I am sorry that Garfbrth is not in the 
squad but pleased that Oohessy is 
included. I did not even realise he 
was available. Whether he will 

frighten Brother Boer as much as he 

evidently does the gentler inhabi : 
tants of these islands is another ques- 
tion entirety. 

Indeed, there must be doubts 
about Cotton’s entire policy of, in 
the late Carayn James' phrase, get- 
ting bis retaliation in first - or the 
more so because he has trumpeted 
his intentions noisily in advance. It 
is not wise to announce your plan 
of action. It is even less wise to ap- 
pear to be making physical threats 


silence on Cotton’s part would now 
be welcome. 

However, as he is putting such a 


premium on physique, it is curious 
that he has not been abk to find room 
for Craig Quinnel] and Charvis. 
Quumeflv though in the original 
squad of 62, was always an outside 

in the lineouL But Charvis, who was 
not among the prefiminaiy group, 

had done enough for Vteles to make 

a reasonable case for himself. 

In ihe event Cotton has not tak- 
en someone like Ben CTarke, but 
Neil who is too small to com- 

mend himself to Jack RoweH To be 
fair to Rowell. Back has tended to 
disappear on those few occasions 
when he has been given an in- 
ternational chance. But I think he 
will frighten the referees more than 
be will the South African players. 
It has also -been said that by 


choasiog Johnson as captain. Cot- 
ton is “making a statement" about 
the physical approach of the team. 
Again, I do not think (his is wise, not 
only for the reason 1 have already 
given hut because a lincout forward 
h as, or ought to hove, other things 
on his mind than tactical consider- 
ations. Johnson himself is not so 
much a physical statement os a 
walking provocation. leuan Evans, 
who is still - alas ! - the best right 
wing in the four home nations, 
would be a much better choice. 

For once, however, the centres are 
of high quality. Indeed, the five of 
them (including Tail) are stronger 
than the contingent that went to 
South Africa in 1974. But 1 doubt 
whether this superiority wfll prove 
enough to pull off ihe scries. 


London Marathon 
on security alert 


Athletics 

MIKE ROWBOTTOM " 

Organisers of Sunday’s Flora 
London Marathon yesterday 
promised high levels of vigilance 
after the I RAs disruption of the 
Grand National. But NickBitd, 
the event’s chief executive, ac- 
cepted the race was vulnerable 
to terrorist intervention given 
the numbers of people involved. 

"We take the safety and se- 
curity of runners and spectators 
extrernety seriously," Bhel said 
“W? arc not gsing to discuss spe- 
cific security arrangements for 
the event But having an event 
that is held on public roads over 
26.2 miles does mean that you 
cannot absolutely secure the 
whole of the course. 

‘All you can do is take secu- 
rity measures to an appropriate 
level and that is what we are do- 
ing. Wc must not forget that 
some film will be raised next 
Sunday for charities around 
the world It would be a crimi- 
nal disgrace for anybody to tar- 
gel it. It must be a possibility, 
however, in the light of what has 
just happened at Aintree. 


“Since the cancellation of the 
IRA ceasefire we have taken as 
many security measures as we 
consider necessary and worked 
closely in conjunction with the 
police and other agencies to en- 
sure the security of the event 
“We have never believed -I 
suspect like die National - that 
we might be; a target, but we re- 
alise we run' through what must 
be areas of concern to the police. 
You just have to think of some 
of the landmarks we run past” 
Among these, of course, will be ; 
Docklands, the target of an IRA 
bomb of last year. ' ' 

Next Sunday will present po- 
lice and transport authorities in 
the capital with a ni ghtmarish 
challenge. Apart from the Lon- 
don Marathon, which is ex- 
pected to attract a record 
number of 28,000 competitors 
and up to half a million specta- 
tors, there wDl also be the FA 
Cup semi-final between Wim- 
bledon and Chelsea at Highbury, 
which wfll kick off at 12.00. 

Bit el confirmed-that the Foot- 
ball Association did not consult 
the Marathon organisers before 
fixing the time of the. match. “No 
doubt football fens would have 


preferred not to travel across 
London at the same time as half 
a million people were stuck on 
the course,” he said. 

lb add to the complexity of 
Sunday, an Asian aits festival in 
Southall is expected to draw 
around 100 , 000 people, many of 
whom wfll be arriving in Lon- 
don on the day. 

Meanwhile the marathon has 
lost one of the mam British com- 
petitors in the men’sjace, Pe- 
ter Whitehead. The Leeds 
immei; fourth in the 1995 Wbrid 
ChampkmsbifB, dropped oat cm 
Monday after suffering a back 
1 injury during a training run. 

Yakov Tb&tikov, the Russian 
who won the event in 1991 and 
was the fourth fastest entrant 
this year, has also dropped out, 
having chosen to run the Pam 
Marathon instead. • 

The favourite for the men’s 
race, according to William Hill 
yesterday, was the Mexican An- 
tonio Pinto, at 7-4, followed by 
Britain’s Paul Evans at 5-2. 
Evans was also 7-4 on favourite 
to finish the top Briton, abead 
of Richard Nerurkar, Gary 
Staines and the 1993 winner,. 
EaitKmn Martin. 


-;f • 


Henman on the road to recovery 

Tennis when Istartsractisiag again and Sapsfordhad overcome Russia’s 


Tim Henman is on the comeback 
trail after missing last weekend's 
Davis Cup defeat by Zimbabwe 
following an operation on his el- 
bow. The British No 1 expects 
. lo be fit for Wimbledon which 
M starts on 23 June, although be 
has yet to begin full training. 

The 22-ycar-oId said: “It has 
been a frustrating few weeks for 
me. Obviously having an oper- 
ation does interrupt things, but 
it’s definitely improving so hope- 
fully I’ll be able to get back od 
the court- It's just a question of 
waiting and seeing realty. TO just 
have to see haw my elbow reads 


when Jstart jHadriing again and 
HI taloe-frfoHfclhere.”- ■ - — 
Aslm& on Radfo5 Livetfhe 
would be fit fof Wimbled on, he 
said: “I hope sa” Henman will 
be keen to return in time for the 
French Open which begins in 
a menth before WmHedoiL 
The British No 7 Danny 
Sapsford fought back from los- 
ing the opening set to defeat the 
American . Doug Flach con- 
vincingly, 6-7, 6-2, 6-0, in the first 
round of the Hong Kong Open 
yesterday. 

The Davis Cup player from 
Weybridge had only made the 
first round, after beating Lais 
Wahlgren, of Sweden, 6-4, 6-2 
in the final qualifying round. 


Neath in fear of the drop 




Rugby Union 

Darryl Jones, the Neath coach, 
fears that one of the most pro- 
■■w gressive player development 
schemes in. Welsh rugby could 
be hlown apart bynext season's 
new eight-dub premier division. 

The League champions, 
Neath, arc now battling against 
relegation after the Welsh Rug- 
by Uninn general committee’s 
decision to prone Iheir 12-team 
top High!. Four sides will be de- 
moted instead of two, as origj- 

na^pbnned,wimmpromotKm 

from the Second Division. 

Thai could mean Neath s 
WR U -contracted internationals 
Slew Willhims, John Davies and 
the Lion Barry Williams play- 
ing against lower-quality op- 
position from 16 August. 

"1 thought that we were in the 
process of developing players in 
Whies, but it seems we are not, 
said Jones, whose ride are cur- 
rently two points above nmth- 
U ■ placed Dumont with demandmg 
' W fixtures against Pontypridd, 
Swansea and Llanelli loomrog* 
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“1 have a major development 
programme going on here, yet 
it seems that if the unexpected 
does happen and we go down, 
then the Union might not give 
me a chance to continue it.” 
Jones has already found a no- 
table ally in David Rees, coach 
of Second Division leaders 
Cross Keys. “They have the ba- 
sis of a future Vtfcles team at 
Neath, but what good is it go- 
ing to do if they are {flaying in 
division two?” Rees asked. 

“The Union wiD be praying 
that they don’t go down, be- 
cause if they do then it will mean 
the decision to cut the top 
flight to eight dubs will have 
backfired on them.'’ 

The general committee’s 
plan was ratified by member 
dubs last Sunday, who voted 206 
to 147 at a special general 
meeting in Cardiff. But the 
Second Division combinations 
meet later this week, with Cross 
Keys official Alan Thlbot warn- 
ing" that strike action may be 
considered in protest at the con- 
troversial change. 
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Sapsford had overcome Russia’s 
t ^IprinmiridMfTlra. 

- n^3^3^<fow^andAnsfrafiaa 
Andrew. KraEzmarm 6-1, 6-1 in 
the first two quafitying rounds. 

American Chanda Rubin 
sewed the first upset of the 
Bans^ & Lomb Champi- 
on^foswifli a 6-4, 7-6 first- 
ronnd victory over the 10th 
Raulus rtf Anstcia. 

'Jezm^Capriatireboimded 
from 5-1 down in the first set to 
capture a 7-6, 6-2 first-round 
match ovCT73Fd-ranked Chtali- 
na Cristea of Roniania. The vic- 
tory sets up an aO-American 
second-round contest between 
' the 27tfrranked Capriati and the 
third seed Monica Seles today. 


Cayard lures 
White into 
EF syndicate 

Samag 

Paul Cayard has lured the 
navigator of Ross Field’s 1994 
Whitbread-winning 60- footer 
Yamaha, New Zealander Nick 
White, to join his EF Lan- 
guage, the all- male crew in the 
EF syndicate, as the last ma- 
jor signing for the 1997-98 
race, writes Stuart Alexander 
Cayard took over the job of- 
skippering EF when Lawrie 
Smith left to join Silk Cut and 
has spent much time re- 
assembling a crew to SO the 

I’cted with Smtb. I 

White jeans Magnus Olsson 
and KJas Nylof of Sweden, 
Stevie Erickson, Knno Wor- 
thington and Josh Belsky. of 
the United States. Curtis Ble- 
witt of Canada; Ftanceso de 
Angelis and Lorenzo Mazza of 
Italy, Justin Qongher of Aus- 
tralia and Mark Christensen of 
New Zealand. 
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Scotland are on tenterhooks af- 
-«ar theft IGC’Bxnfltysesn-inal 
•against Bangladesh was car- 
ried over into a second day. . • 
• The Scots were set a daunt- 
ing target of 244 from their 50 
overs today after yet another 
rain-interrupted day’s play in 
Kuala Lumpur. 

Alex Ritchie, the general 
manager of the Scottish Crick- 
et Union, said: “It is a substan- 
tial total but it can be done. Yon 
expect good scores at this stage 
of the tournament and although 
tfs a bard taiget it s achievable." 

The Scots need Malaysian 
weather to co-operate. Under 
tournament rules , if the match 
was abandoned Bangladesh 


Athletics 

Sonia O’Sullivan, the Wtorid 5,000 me- 
tres champion, said yesterday she 
wouk) proiJSbiy run the 1500m rather 
than defend her ttle at the Wbrtd Champ- 
ionships n Athens in Augist. The Irish 
mnner, 27, added the orty 5,000m race 
in her European prog am me for 1S97 
was at Osto in the first Meek Jn July 
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BasketfraH 

WOMBTS BimfiASUGSaMMMla paring 
UMapenal JGofl SSfkmfaarek (SkitMO 66 { 
Bmbsh (Frt 68 Como CO SB. (FUN tomrw). 

Bowts 

Tony Aflcock, the W»U champion, 
yesterday steered his diAmates from 
Bernham, CJetennem, Throtgh to the 
semJ-finels of Ihe AKrigand men's in- 
door triples championship at Melton 
Mowtxay: Aflcock and Ms coffeegBS 
Roger She^pht and Andy WHJs found 
thtoreehes trailing 9-2 after six ends 
of Iheir match with die En0and in- 
ternational John Wickham's teem from 
Tetgnbridge, Devon, but the Chei- 
tef^trofou^rtbackgBrnefytDWin 
20-18- Bertham now meat South Fbr- 
esrfnxnNotthRBmsMre, white in the 
other semi-final. Pater McGuinness's 
De^orou^i side play Mick Sharpe's 




MUftortOVWvttylO. ULPaiLaaBHOqiaawL* 
tafc RTM NncasM 0 BedMH leaiw 4. Pen- 
ttaa laagM Vtamlar PW & wt lMn»ol 3 
B wmtfem 2. Hnt o i t iMrw Pmton l im>- 
dBMB L Saacad Dhla l e n ; Bamsify 1 Mar- 
eJwsKf Ova BiadJert Crt»2flwTisy 1 CWfede 
1 Hid Q|> L JWoq knmi Cooblnetno M 
DMta aaeS Ann 1 OjSOi Rabee 3; Chatoa 
0 O a te n 3; Ipswich 1 Bnenon 0; Undo 1 
SauiiwwMti u QPB 3 Bnstei Cte t Wadort 1 
CMart Uta S pani M i I sa gw Raal MaandO 
CHmMi 0. PutuBiaMi league: Gum»» 
OBoohsO 4. 



Ice hockey 


NetbaD 

ENGLAND SQUAD (fw Soa»i Africa tw, 12- 
2 B Mft P MBtatfi <ECSK Mat eacO. T NaiMe 
Baoowsiantoafc LSttctey (Npnti Durham). T 
BMtma (UddesM. LUw SaatMeO, H Loos- 


Ambrose joins 
West Indies’ 
exclusive dub 


Michael Di Vernuto, the Australian batsman, cuts Shaun 
Pollock of South Africa during ye s ter da y’s one-day 
international in Johannesburg 4 Photograph: Allsport 

Scotland have to fight 
battle on two fronts 


who would go through to the 
final as they won them group:. 

After the team batting second 
. have faced 20 overs the tie is de- 
cided on run-rate, so the Scots 
would have to score at about five 
runs an over throughout the in- 
nings to ensure victory should 
tiie rain intervene. 

Ritchie said: “I don’t want to 
comment on tactics but. of 
course we’re going to have to try 
and score at a rate of 4.90 an 
over. Hopefully, the game will 
start on time tomorrow and we 
should know by early on 
Wednesday morning. It’s be- 
coming a bit of a nonsense in 
many ways tnrt you can’t do any- 
thing about the weather.” 


SoufliRwRU MIS) be Sou* SNefeto(RD*M) 
224* Tmwtemfe (R HpaanJ) M Uson O Matty 
18-14; Destmusfi IP McGnanm) M Pmson 
<R Mo«a} 20-reEonwBna (G Crorton) IX F»w 
Rneis IK OXElns) 29-8; Kingsttope (M Sharpe] 
btRtcm«tan(NBne«Ql&.ia:BiedqxwiBar- 
ou0t <n Bwn»w) ft mk*> a nw) 25-ia 
Wt«h<k BotOnbi (T AkaeW bt TcMntt U 
wcBwn) 20-18: South Fores) 0 M*g mW 
wtMW. 9) t te w a m 20-11; Demonu^ t? 
McQumraed at Fatam iC ChartoD 23-13; 
Nrpxhorps (M Shvpot W BNckpool Bonaidi IN 
Burow* 15-14. 

Cvfckat 

Ben Smith, the LeJcesJBrertre batsmax 
has broken a finger as the county 
champions, on tour in South Africa, tost 
their final match, a Rmtedeve® game, 
against a Natal X. Smith hopes to re- 
covw in time forthe opening champion- 
ship game of the season against 
Gloucestershire starting on 23 April. 

SHARIAH arrUAE£SrOabM3 203(42500* 

Sn 153 (toll. ZtaRNbM mm Dy SO W. 

ICC TROPHY ShHmI {teats Impa); Kenya 
215 fcrft wand 208 tor 9. Kenya won by m*- 


FootbaD 

Brian UtOe, theAsoan Via mana^r, said 
yestBrday that Dwi^n 'forks Is stayn% 
vith the dub, despite the Interest 6hcnwi 
by Atfeoco Madrid. The Trlnidatfian 
striker has three years left on his pre- 
sent contract, and LitBe said; “We would 
not even consider seMng Dwi£iL’ 
Bolton Wanderers have made a £2 3m 
move for the Norwegian forward, fore 
Andra Ro. who Impressed for SKBrann 
agsinst Liverpool in East month's Euro- 
pean Cn>- Winners' Cup quartenfinals. 

white, Bolton neve sold eU tick- 
ets for their last ever ftaure at Bum- 
den Park against Chariton on Friday; 25 
AprfL The game ts he by Sky 
Trevor Morlm Fteading's 23-0x1 lead- 
ing scorer, wi be out for ip a sbc months 
atw beiretoW he needs surgjry on the 
knee ligaments he dama^d against 
Barnsley on Easter Monday. 

UOKOAVS U1E RESULTS: fit C«rtfcrf Pre- 
mtmaklrs uefli mg o Bted*m» q iWw 
hsfl COtoMncK Hatsnvd 1 fete 1. Baffs 
SoottJjh Lm(m Rnt Dfriaioe: Fj*b> 2 S0f- 
Ivg 2. Or Martaos LaagM Ptanier DMsiOK 
Cheangbrd 2 Haang; 2. UnBond I mgm Wt 
midnw Asfcon uai 2 Earned tom a w* 
Laaoue Hot DMaiw UBtcsay 1 Leywn ka- 
nn 1. Md DMskn: TiW 0 Camanay 1. Fad- 


Cricket 

TONY COZIER 

reports from St John’s, Antigua 
West Indies 333 
India 50-0 


The unseasonal weather that 
eliminated the first three days 
of the fourth Tbst dashed fervent 
Antiguan expectations that one 
of their favourite sons, Curtly 
Ambrose, would claim the five 
wickets he needed to pass the. 
landmark of 300 in Test crick- 
et At least cm the final day yes- 
terday they had the satisfaction 
of seeing the beanpole fast 
bowler score the runs that took 
him past 1,000 in Tfcsts. 

The West Indies, batting 
without Franldyn Rose, down 
with flu, were all oat for 333 just 
before hmcfr and three-quarters 
of an hour after the interval In- 
dia were SO without loss. 

When be puts his mind to it. 
which has been all too rare dur- 
ing his lengthy career. Am- 
brose is a reputable, if 
unorthodox, lower order left- 
hander good enough to have 
once scored 53 on a difficult 
pitch in a Tbst against Australia. 

Towards the end of the recent 
series in Australia, and now 
against India, he has shown re- 
newed enthusiasm for the 
game, bowling with mucfa'of his 
old time menace and also bat- 
tingwith responsibility. His 37 
and unbeaten 18 in the third 
Tfest in Barbados were signifi- 
cant adjuncts toJiis bowling in 
achieving a narrow West Indies 
victory. 

When he came to the wicket 
at the start yesterday, the West 
Indies were 252 for 7 and India 
could feel satisfied with their 
performance on the previous 
dzy, in spite of Brian Lara’s 103. 
Ambrose, in partnership with 
wicketkeeper Courtney Browne, 
ensured that the balance tilted 
more towards the West Indies 
by baiting through the first hour 
without bother. 


dWant^Dutan&LMBOAtddtoati. OKfci- 

ptiy (DvtyUn(. i Zbmn nMdteaoO, i ttav 
mo IBannftlnl, A Nmteo (Essn UtO. X 
Maaufor (IttUuaj. 

Motorcycling 

Carl Fourty, the former world supertxke 
champion, was quietest yestotfay on 
toe opening Pay of a two-day test at toe 
Misano circuit in Italy. Trie Ducatf rid- 
er from Lancashire clocked lmin 
34. 877 sec to edgp out the American 
Scott Russell, who was timed at 
1134-911. 

Rogby League 

The Australian Rugby League has ap- 
pointed John McDonald, the coach of 
Queensland’s first State of Origfo win- 
ning team and a veteran of 13 Tests, 
as chairman in successor to Ken Arthur- 
son, who res&ted on 28 February. 

Rngby Union 

Trie South African Rugby Football Union 
yesterday postponed Indefinitely a 
dng hewing W o three pfoyere because 
ottos the procBetfc T ggxJd have been 
unconstitutional. Rian Oberttotzer. the 
chief executive, said in a statement that 
SARRTs regulations, which did not al- 
low for legal representation at cSscipri' 
nary hearing* could be in conflict with 
the new constitution of South Africa. 
Jan Machacek, the Czech Republic in- 
ternational, has signed a two-year con- 
tract with Newport The 25-year-oid has 
scored nine tries in 22 appearances m 
the Welsh club's back row. 

Speedway 

nh manSBMPSKOMlMC VttMstamgun 
58 CM KattMn 14. PKMVMrt 12) Pmrftonuffl 
32 U QunV 11. K Tatum 121. ftHWefrMrnpcon 

«*in4ramwgw. 

PftEMUR LEA£U£ CUP: Dcler 40 Long Eaffln 
50 ; RnOng 53 Arena Em 37 . 

Semi* 

ESTOMLHBrs 0PBI Stow *st roomt F 

MariMS CSp) H R CWiMOD»d 6-3 B-l. 

H0NBK0NQ MENS OPCNSlAgta* feat IHWfc 
M Ctane (US) toads M Tong (HK> 34) (onj: T 



When he swept the left-arm 
spinner Sunil Joshi for four af- 
ter 20 minutes be had raised the 
seven runs required lo cany him 
to his thousand in his 69th Test. 
Only Sir Gariy Sobers and Mal- 
colm Marshall among West In- 
dians have done the double of 
100 wickets and 1.000 runs in 
Tests. Ambrose, obviously, wfll 
never be dassed in such an em- 
inent all-round categoiy but it 
is an achievement all the same. 

He had made 22 when he 
was caught down the leg side 
by wicketkeeper Nayan Mon- 
gja pulling at Abey Kuruvilla 
with the second new ball. Suit- 
ably inspired, the captain, 
Courtney \talsh, also played 
with rare confidence and flour- 
ish in making 21, adding 38 for 
the last wicket with Browne 
whose unbeaten 39 was his I 
highest Test score. 

Even though there was noth- 
ing in the match Ambrose and 
Ian Bishop then charged in and 
bowled an opening spell on ei- 
ther ride of lunch with genuine 
speed and hostility. Twice Bish- 
op might have had a wicket, but 
Roland Holder at short leg 
missed a sharp chance off Ajay 
Jadej a in the third over and the 
umpire B C Cooray failed to 
give a leg-side catch by the 
wicketkeeper when Venkata 
Laxman was 17. 

FOURTH DAY SCOREBOARD 

HbartocfeB wwMDts • - 

WEST MIES - Ant tantags 

S L CampM nm cut 10 

SCVAfeTOcTmdUtatbKisuirtto j 0 

S Chanderpai c Laxman b Kurrtte 24 

B C lata c Morma b Prasad 103 

CL Hooper c Azhanxttn b Jctdu 26 

R l C Holder c Monfea b Kumbie 56 

tCOfeoMienotout 4 

I R Bebop c Drawl b Josls 17 

Extras 0b5 nb7) 12 

Total (for 7) -252 

Fafe 14} 2-32 3-40 4-82 5-224 6-230 
7-2SZ 

Bmxfeig Prasad 19-4-43-fc Km** 17-1-50- 
1i Krxnbie 31-13-66-2: Josh ja4-664-2: Gan- 
piy3-o-24-a 

lb bto C E L Ambrose. F 0 *C A Walsh. 

MDM: V V S Usmm. A D Jsdeja. R S Drawl. 
-S R Tondufear. S GanajTy, M Atftwuddln, tN 
R Montfa. A Kienble, S Joshi. A Kuuto, 8 K 
V Prasad. 

Umpire a; S fecknor (West Indies) and B C 
Cooray ISn Lanka). 

Oetafe otyotem^a play u namtoW p at Bme 
otgomgtopess 


Funnell 
to miss 
Windsor 

Equestrianism 

GENEVIEVE MURPHY 


Giles Rowsell is expecting a 
huge number of entries for the 
Windsor International Horse 
Trials, which run from 22 to 25 
May. but they will not include 
Pippa Funnel!, the winner of the 
International section for the 
past two years. She has no suit- 
able horse on which to aim for 
a hat-trick. 

Rowscfl. director of the event, 
anticipates a knock-on effect 
from the record entry at Bad- 
minton two weeks earlier. Those 
unable to start at Badminton wffl 
be looking towards Ireland, and . 
the following week’s Pun- 
chestown Three-Day EvenL 

That will probably lead to an 
overflow at Punches! own which 
would, in turn, increase the 
numbers wanting lo run at 
Windsor a week later. 

Fortunately the Windsor fix- 
ture includes three sections: 
International, Standard and the 
British Junior Championships. 
With three dressage arenas in 
operation it can accommodate 
around 170 horses, as distinct 
from Badminton's 80. 

The leading riders see Wind- 
sor as a stepping-stone for then- 
younger horses - as the Princess 
Royal, president of the event, 
wishes them to do. “With an 
Olympic year behind us, it 
would be nice to see the start 
of some successful combinations 
-for the. future,” she said yes- 
terday. 

The number of spectators 
could be increased this year, 
since the new sponsors. Chubb 
Insurance, are inviting their 
300 UK employees and sever- 
al thousand policy holders. 

An upgraded course of 26 
cross-country fences will await 
the riders, who are expected lo 
include two leading Britons: 
Kristina Gifford and William 
Fox-PitL There are seven en- 
tirely new obstacles and, though 
alternatives will be included, 
Rowsell said that it will no 
longer be passible to “creep 
round using all the slow routes". 
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United aim to silence roar 


Football 

GLENN MOORE 
reports from Dortmund 

Dancing in the streets of Dort- 
mund tms afternoon, silence in 
the scats of the Westfaleosta- 
dion tonight. That is Manches- 
ter United's dual ambition for 
today, their most important 
day in European competition 
for nearly 30 years. 

The Premiership leaders, and 
an estimated 4,000 fans, are in 
the heart of the Ruhr for Unit- 
ed's first European Champions' 
Cup semi-final sauce 1969 when, 
as the holders, they lost to Mi- 
lan. They have since won the 
European Cup-Winners’ Cup, in 


Publicity 
produces 
National 
swing by 
viewers 

Greg Wood finds 
that figures for 
BBC’s coverage 
of Aintree reflect 
raised interest 


The belief that there is no 
such thing as bad publicity, re- 
ceived a strikin g endorsement 
yesterday when the BBC re- 
leased p reliminar y viewing fig- 
ures for the rescheduled Grand 
National Estimates indicate 
that almost 12 milli on viewers 
tuned in at 5pm on Monday to 
watch Britain's most famous 
steeplechase, significantly more 
than 12 months ago when the. 
race was staged in its usual slot 
on Saturday afternoon. 

The confusion surrounding 
this years National postponed 
for 4S hours alter two bomb 
threats for which the IRA yes- 
terday admitted responsibility, 
thus appears to have raised the 
profile of the event still further. 

The 1996 race attracted 11.2 
million viewers, a relatively 
disappointing figure for a con- 
test which for many years 
pushed the Cup final into sec- 
ond place in Lhe annual list of 
top-rated sporting occasions. 
This year’s running, won easi- 
ly by Lord Gyllene, had the 
largest audience of any sport- 
ing event so far this year. 

“This is a massive figure for 
a Grand National rescheduled 
and restaged at such short no- 
tice” Brian Barwick, head of 
sport at the BBC, said yester- 
day. “It underlines the impor- 
tance of the event to the British 
viewing public and we are de- 
lighted to have been able to 
bring the drama of this great 
event to the screen." 

Charles Barnett, clerk of the 
course at Aintree, said that the 
organisers were “thrilled by 
the news of these truly excep- 
tional figures. This illustrates 


1991, but in terms of prestige, 
fuofit and a place in history this 
game dwarfs even the final of 
that competition. 

_ United's dale with destiny be- 
gins at noon as the mam pha- 
lanx of the travelling support, 
including 500 ticked ess fans, 
tops into the city. In an enter- 
prising approach, Dortmund 
are staging a “ fans gathering” 
in the medieval Altermarket 
Square. It will be the 16th such 
street party. Dortmund sup- 
porters’ dose ties with Celtic 
stem from two of them, but it 
will be the first with an England 
team. 

light will wSt- 

falenstadion on the southern 


outskirts. Paul Lambert, Dort- 
mund's Scottish midfielder, re- 
gards it as the most intimidating 
venue in Europe but United 

should feel happier than at 
Galatasaray. The ground, like 
Old Thrfford, has recendV been 
extended to 55,000 and there is 
no running track. 

United . are in confident 
mood. Everyone is fit, the sec- 
ond leg at Old Irafibrd is up 
their sieewe, and their opponents 
are weakened by injury and sus- 
pension. The bullish mood was 
underlined wben Peter Scfame- 
kfael suggested the current team 
would defeat the 1968 European 
Cup winners 10-0. 

*Tm not denying anything the 
United teams of the past have 


achieved,” Schmeichel said, 
“but 1 am pan of the greatest 
United team of aD time. If we 
played the '68 team we would 
win 10-0. Since the Sixties the 
pace of the game is so much 
raster. Just look at the- old 
videos and you see the space 
they have and the time on the 
ball Tm not saying they were 
not a great team for their time 
but we probably play at twice 
the speed.” Having made the 
same point in the wake of last 
month's 4-0 win over ftmo, this 
correspondent can only agree. 

The speed of the modem 
game has put more pressure on 
referees and that was Alex Fer- 
guson’s prime concern. United, 
like Dortmund, have seven 


players on a ydiow card - one 
booking from suspension - and 
Ferguson said: “It is important 
that tbe referee does not fall for 
the European tendency to go 
down whenever they are 
touched.” - 

Ferguson, apparently for-. 
. getting that David Beckham got 


toe around as 1 did in Porta we 
will be competing. That is not 
a problem if we are discinlmed." 
The referee is an English- 


in an earlier round, added: 
“This gamesmanship is not 
■something Englis h players like 
but we have a different culture. 
We tend not to go to the ref cry- 
ing for a card to be given. That 
is a blade part of German cul- 
ture and Dortmund have their 
bit of it. 

“The referee needs to be 
fair and strong as I won't be 


nifaw , who offi c iated. Liver- 
pool's recent match in Braun. 
He booked Steve Harkness. 
fora “stiff challenge", but failed 
to see tbe Norwegian chib’s 
goalkeeper haul down Robbie 
Fowler after the England strik- 
er bad dribbled past him . . 

While Ferguson wants Unit- 
ed to “express themselves" and 
seek “penetration", the contest 
is between United’s defence, 
unbeaten for more . titan -five 
hours in Europe, and Don- 
Brand's attack, the campeti- 



Grand celebration: Lord Gyllene greets well-wishers and the media at his Shropshire stable yesterday 


the support the Grand Na- 
tional receives from the pubtic.” 
Lord Gyllene himself en- 
joyed tiie traditional post-Na- 
tional parade for the media 
yesterday, at the Shropshire 
stable, of Steve Brookshaw, 
his trainer. He is unlikely to ap- 
pear in public again until the 
autumn, since Brookshaw be- 


lieves that “three four-mile 
races is plenty for one year”. 

The chaser’s main target 
next season seems sure to be tbe 
National once again, and the 
bookmakers Coral yesterday 
claimed that they have had 
several enquiries about the 
20-1 which they offer against a 
repeat success for Lord Gyllene 


in April 1998. Betting on the 
National without knowing the 
weight a runner will be carry- 
ing would normally be lunacy, 
but such was the manner of 
Lord Gyilene’s 25-length win 
that some punters clearly be- 
lieve he would have won with 
an extra two stone in his sad- 
dle, and might do so next year. 


Tony Dobbin, his jockey, 
spent yesterday recovering 
frofrx post-race celebrations 
which kept him from his bed 
until 7am on Thesday. “There 


was a surprise party in my lo- 
cal pub,” he told BBC Radio 
4Y Today programme yester- 
day, “and then the first call of 
the day arrived at 6.45 ” - 


Photograph: Robert Hallam 

Soon afterwards, another 
invitation arrived which eon- 
finned his temporary status as 
one of the most famous sports- 
men in Britain -when the balls 
start to roll for tonight's Na- 
tional Lottery draw. it will be 
Tony Dobbin- who pushes ;tlte 
button. 
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Tuesday's Solution 
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Professionalism maybe 
‘disastrous’ for Scotland 



ACROSS 

I Elegant dress almost 
transported wife wearing 
it (4) 

3 Bishop enduring Tooting, 

111 Wild yodelling-ciy as a 
haif-Holidav is announced 
(5-7,3) ‘ 

I I The case for the compre- 
henrives (9) 

12 Bit charged, visiting a He- 
bridean island (4) 

13 Tricky false start? (7) • 

15 Gloomv underground cav- 
ern in fiere, busy? (6) 

17 Less showy mate or a male 
found in enclosure (6) 

19 T\ven ties’ architectural 
style traced out with circle 
(3.4) 

20 Car fashionable, to re* 

verse on motorway? (4) 


21 Hurricanes, for example, 
distort country roads (9) 

24 Unorthodox poet in inter- 
play with minister at foil 
power (15; 

25 Ringing so, tanner is 


tossed (S) 

Light building in Slough 


DOWN 

1 Merry unaccompanied 
singing tnr unspecified 
number (8) 

2 Throwaway price? (5) 

4 Country way to get round 
droop m a pasta dish (7) 

5 Feeling over Italy, per- 
haps. of emotionalism 
(«) 

6 way to bind apprentice 
wearing false smile (9) 


7 Doll’s hospital too, this? 

8 Lab worker supports ropy 
sort of rocket manufactur- 
er (14) 

9 Universal ball go wild? (6) 
14 Miserable people in labo- 
ratories? (9) 

16 Strabismic gaffer observed. 
(4-4) 

18 Ben worn out, having Just 
arrived (3*4) 

19 Pilots, for example, re- 
main organised (6) 

22 Hospital orderly above 
and below (5) 

23 Spring's famous incentive? 

3) 


Rugby Union 


The introduction of profes- 
sional dub rugby in Scotland 
could have potentially disastrous 
consiliences for the game, ac- 
cording to an independent fi- 
nancial review conducted by 
Deloitte & Touche, a leading 
firm of accountants. It warns 
that some dubs could face 
deficits of more than £800,000 
in just three years. 

That figure even allows for a 
high level of success in domes- 
tic competition for some clubs 
as well as European games and 
television reveoue. 

Graham Whtson, a partner 
with Deloitte & Touche, said: 
"The bigger English and Welsh 
rugby union dubs benefit from 
significant television revenues 
and gate receipts' that Scottish 
domestic club rugby cannot 
match at present” 

There are also concerns that 
even though a dub may initial- 
ly benefit from television spon- 
sorship, should they fail to 
qualify for Europe they could, 
be left with massive wage bilk. 

“This coaid have potentially 
disastrous consequences for 
the rugby dub and could lead 
to significant instability in Scot- 
tish rugby," the review states. 

Watson added: “Our work 
has produced no evidence to 


suggest that Scotland can sup- 
port a league of fully profes- 
sional dubs which can compete 
financially with other major . 
European dubs.” 

Fred McLeod, president of 
tbe Scottish Rugby Union, said: 
“Quite simply, u we are to 
have full-time professional rug- 
by in Scotland, ‘there is no al- 
ternative to it being at district 
leveL That is what this debate 
should be about: looking for- 
ward to the reality of profes- 
sional rugby, and not looking 
backwards to amateur or semi- 
professional rugby. 

“That is the only way we can 
hope for international let alone 
European, success, an in- 
escapable fact that seems to 
have become lost in thecurreni 
debate." 

' The report also suggests- that 
professionalism would initially 
mean a small number of top-lev- 
el clubs do minating Scottish 
rugby, with other teams finding 
it increasingly difficult to com- 
pete. 

In England, -the Bath full- 
back Jon Caltairi has described - 
a possible move to the Courage 
League fourth Division cham- 
pions, Worcester, as “challeng- 
ing and exciting”. Cailard, 
however, stressed no decision 
had yet been made anwbether 
he would leave the Recreation- 
Ground for. _aa expected 


player-coaching role at Sixwsys. 

The former England in- 
ternational had further talks 
with Worcester’s backer. Cedi 
Duckworth, on Monday. “It is 
a challenging and exciting 
prospect,” the 31 -year-old said. 
“But huge negotiations need to 
take place between both sides 
and there’s no prospect of a 
decision yet." . 

The Bristol captain, Martin 
Corry, could also be on the 
move, although he has played 
down speculation of a possible 
transfer to Saracens. The Lon- 
dpn club have approached Bris- 
tol for permission w speak with 
their 23-year-old Englan d A 
flanker. 

“He is a good player ” Sara- 
cens' team-manager, Mike 
Scott, said. “He woidd play 
fiairiy regularly for. us If we 
achieved our goal of European 
rugby next season." 

Saracens boast considerable 
back-row resources, having 
added South Africa's World 
Cup-winning captain, Francois 
Pienaar, alongside the England 
'flanker Richard HEIT and the on- 
capped No 8 Tony Diprose. 

Coriy, who has 14 months re- 
maining of his Bristol contract, 
ruled out Immediate transfer 
negotiations. “I have anim- 
portant Job to do at Bristol as 
captain, which is to help the dub 
avoid relegation,” he said. 
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Bobby Gould's status as the 
manager of Wes may come to 
an abrupt end after an emer- 
gency Football Association of 
whies management committee 

. Gould's position^ under 
threat after the Bolton striker, 
Nathan Blake, accused him of 
radskarameatsand refused to 
play m foe 2*1 World Cup qual- 
defeat by Belgium on 
r Saturday. 


only- matter cm the agenda at 
Tuesday's 1 meeting, which will 
submit a report to the EAW gen- 
eral council the following day, 
but it may provide an excuse for 
Gould’s entics within the FAW 
to launch a campaign for a 
change of manager. Wales are 
oator contention in their World 
Cup section and Gould is 
known to be unpopular with 
some senior players. 

England’s Football Assoda- 
ticta has released a video to sup- 
port -its challenge to host the 
2006 Wbrld Cup. The launch of 
foe promotional film, endorsed 
by the former England striker 
Gary Lineker, comes nine days 
before Uefa, European foot- 
ball’s governing body, meets in 
Geneva to assess foe rival Eng- 
lish and German campaigns. 

In foe video, British football 
heroes of past and present are 
placed alongside some of the 
Premiership's Continental im- 
ports in a montage demon- 
strating foe rich history of foe 
game in this country. The FA in- 
troduces viewers to “The Home 
of Football" as stirring music, 
both classical aodpop, includ- 
ing last summer's “Three Lions” 
anthem, creates an upbdat . 


mood. The commentary de- 
clares that Euro 96 had “tri- 
umphantly ccnfirmcdthm when 
you give English football a job 
to do, it does it well". 

. White the video wifi not be 
shown to Uefa officials next 
week, it will be distributed 
throughout the world to boost 
foe FA's case in the three years 
before the final decision is 
made by FIFA in 200ft. Uefa has 
stressed that it wffl not make a 
final decision- next week on 
which campa$&;to back. 
Harry Redkbftpp; the West 

fc fom manager rriiri«kei ri the 

campaign by AlexTcrguson, his 
Manchester United counter- 
part, and others to extend foe 
Premiership reason beyond 11 
May. “I would like to see foe 
season finish mi the same day 
- I think that’s important.’ 
Redknapp said. “I wouldn’t 
want to see some teams finish 
on the Sunday, then suddenly 
other teams play on foe Tues- 
day or Wednesday. I think that 
would end up a bit farcical” 
The Football League yester- 
day urged tbe Premiership’s 
top managers to “give our 
youngsters a chance" following 
George Graham’s complaint 
that British football was suf- 
fering from a lack of quality. 

The Leeds manager had 
called on club chairmen in both 
England and Scotland to “invest 
heavily" in the future of the 
game after his side and Black- 
bum were booed off the field ( 
following a drab goalless draw 
at Elian d Road on Monday. 

However, a Football League 
spokesman, Chris Hull, said: 
“Obviously everyone is entitled 
to their own opinion, but we be- 
lieve that there is an abundance 
of talent on show every week in 
foe Football League." 


And a beer to &o 

■with it. 
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